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ANTON BILOTTI 
PIANIST-COMPOSER 


SOLOIST WITH STATE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, FEBRUARY 17, AND SOLOIST WITH METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA IN MARCH 














MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 

Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 

MRS. BABCOCK 


: 2634 C 
Tetaphewet 2008 COND ats Gall, Bow Work 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 





Studio: 32 Morwepeiinen Ro ai House Building, 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Si Ear- Foetal Musical Stenog- 
enahy Neral Course blic and Private 


School Music, Special ae. for church trials, 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street. 
Phone: Circle 2297 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exzrt — Coacn — ern 


for Season 1 


Reopen Som. Je 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West ste ye 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 


57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 
Susan S. Botce, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN 
1425 Broadway 


OPERA HOUSE 
Phone: 1274 Bryant 





Singing. Voice trials by app 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4650 Cathedral 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


Lehmann Method 
New York 


MME. 


Instruction: 


601 Carnegie Hall ; $ 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





CARL M. ROEDER 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Int etation—Theory 

Secmel Coarte toy Tenchere 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

350 Main Street, Orange, N, J. 
Nicholas wotog New York 


Residence: 680 St, 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pustic Recrracs Given at Iwreavats 
137 West 86th Street, New 


Telephone: Schuyler 6359 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
gE f the Dr, H, Holbrook Curtis method 
for neay dolonss ‘ond impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Van Dyke Stpdion, Vo a Avenue 
or ity 


~ Telephone; Circle 6130 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Allen McQuhae 
Studio: 50 West oe "Street, New York 


Telephone: Columbus 1405 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 
ann TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Member, fogron a hegdemy of 7 rene Cs of Singing 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Mesranet _— oor Company 
New York City 
Riverside 3469 


668 West End Avenue 
Telephone: 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
CONDUC ye -VIOLINIST—-INSTRUCTOR 
403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cit 

Studios: ; 1083 Carroll St, Brooklyn, x. ¥, 

Pedidenes: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City 
“Gottlieb mphonic Ensemble” of Professional 
Syupheey. Snes Civic, Educational, Ne:gh- 
herh ood neerts, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 

‘es’, Music Kiube, Community Centers, Settle- 
ments, Choral Clu 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


was Bree. Marois Oven Magy ¥ 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


— 1425 broadway 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ADELE 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone; Stuyvesant 3175 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies F string and wind instruments. 
3 Carnegie Hal 
‘suneheat 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 


Phone: 2623 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu ror Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ann COACH 


- 502 Carnegie Hall ‘ . 
Studios {3 West 67th Street 5 New York City 


Telephones: Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 
PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel: Windsor 2465 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


CoacuinG anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and usical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Church. 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 


ALBERT GOLDENBERG'’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor Auer. 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


————=, 
HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
certs—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios, 35 W Wen, 724 New York 
Phone: Endicott 53 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesday and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
eachers of omgmne 

471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: “Endicote’ 7449 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue : : New 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIE} SES, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
DIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West a a ae ag York City 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G, E. Patten, Secy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
ecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 

Vienna Teacher or Piano anv Composition 
Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 

Chamber Music 


Class Work 
Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 








ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction, 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RiesperG, A, A. G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Painosiee-—Clapelent Scharwenka 
Sn Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
t, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive, Telephone; Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to ~, individual requirements, 
Personal address: 408 West 150th Street. 
. Telephone: Audubon 1530 








CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 











Phone: 3967 Fordham Phone: 3187 Gramercy 


New York City 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 





Phone: 2118 Endicott New York 
JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calva: 
vo ICE. PRODUCTI 
ARTHUR R, HARTI NGTO > 
20 East 23rd Street New York 


Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest ighest perf. " 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA,, Violinist 
Nine years of successful tesshing and 


sonagetioins in Berlin. 
Address: New York 


Summit 


In 
(Stamford and New aan: Conn., Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


New York: 38 West 91st Street 
Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE~ - 
Vocal AND COACHING 
AureR CLASSES 


Studio: Bing West 7ist St., New York 
Tel.: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 Wen. Ry, Sem, New York 
: Circle 5420 


Elementary - ‘Advanced gincing Lessons. 





Oratorio and 
———— 
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DUBINSKY 


pa. FSinging Plage, isn, Vila 


= plebepaghemes 


307 dh Ae 


§ MARGOLIS crm 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI- DIEHL 


Cc 
oO 
U 
R Teacher o 
T 
Y 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Gotel 203 West S4th St. 
New York City Phone 2509 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRAN 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
-509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


P A\ yoIce CULTURE 
Pupils Prepared 
and C 
1367-9 BROADWAY, 
Puons Firzroy 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


New York 





























also Coach 
Ew Von: 





Studio: 375 East i 190th Breet 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to ae artistically.” 





HAGGERTY-S wteashar st 
ocal Music 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1 , Hew York 
Suite 20 3 ennsylvania 





HAYDN OWENS 


PLANIST—ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral mana. | 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.| - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


. MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE . 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
abeiies of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Trafalgar 6645 New York City 
Residence: 20 W. 66th St. 


“1s WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Iii. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y 




















LESLEY 


Phone Pulaski 2055 











MUSICAL COURIER 


CARMEN FERRARO | geeeee 'RABILSEE 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


work and experience 
N 
ee _Atsosiation” rear 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
New York City 
NJ oO I fangucter 
| = 


Ae 
A 
Y 
by Musical Director 
N 
D 


guaranteed. 
aaron 








Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 


Contralto 
Is singing 


“DAWN” 
A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEW II 
NCERT SONG 
Montclair, New Jersey 


clan rant psc HR 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philedelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | ¢ 


’ TEACHER OF SINGING 











Vocal Teacher 


ucceeds where < have 


A tea her who knows 
hew to pring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal “Internati 
nized as a Voice y Butler, veles Repairer and ay Coch. 


1 Course in Diction. Pupils mpaed for One 
of 
Burnet House 








Specia 
Oratorio and 
many Ky successful si Saeeet 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinn ath Ohio 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, sew York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 
Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadswort 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bei Canto 
Studios 


. 309 West 85 St., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 


LAURIE MERRILL 


American Seprano 


Spanish, French, Italian and Old English 
Costume Recitals 
N. Y. City 


Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., 


Kataon HOFFMANN 200 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
re 


SESSIONS ‘““2x: 


Organ Recital, Fifth Ave. ie Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
687 West 13iet &. N. ¥. Tel 6676 Morningside. 

















LEEFSON-HILLE 


RUBANNI son 





Mave ee NSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. | 620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 
LILY STRICKLAND |& | JUNGKVIST 
“Sonos < OF IND,” TENOR 


Published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
care Musicat Covnime, 437 Fifth y N. ¥. 


ricz>e| m=20Cc> 


Stadio 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
ieee 125 Broad, N 
























384 Comments Renee Basten, Mass. Ee 
“FIRST POSITION : K RAF T 
‘La FOREST HUM” 7 aan ek pee 
R 14 West 68th St. New York City 
KARLETON HACKETT | YW GEHRKEN §e2<er, 
TEACHER OF SINGING , wm 
Kimball Hall, Chicago = ee omy Guining unique reputation.”— 





STALLINGS sini 


10 East 36th St. New York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Plianist-Teacher 
29 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. 1. 
5 E. 38th St., ew York City. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


fopeoranees last season _ Ceell Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Ce ious. Norman Jollif, 


Marsh, Fred Patton. 
oN n ctf Jeannette 
ve ioe, Hall, N.Y.’ Telephone Cirele 1034 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


oe 
St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Dr. CARL RIEDEL 
Darteiiah Camteeah 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Coach and Accompanist 


| ong and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studie: 398 West Tied Street, New York 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist ‘St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St..N.Y.C 
- Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, " 1, N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-3 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann Huss 


Oratorio and Joint Rectals 
with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


m®@=cor 





Addfess: 





























SALTER MUSIC STUDIO 


Organist and Director of >= Gelatin teamaeen 


Sumner Gatien, Latel 
Music at Williams College. 
Mary Turner Salter, Distinguished 
Song Composer. 


Instruction; Voice, Piano, Organ and 
Theory. 


Ensemble. 
* 435 Ft. Washington a Ave. Tel.: Wads- 








or 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Ve: 


GEORGE STEWART McMANUS 
Pianist, on tour with Jean Gerardy 
Accompanist for Johannes Maeschaert, Alexander 
einemann, Titta Ruffo, Pablo Casals, Povla Frijsh, 

Jean Gerardy. 
Coaching and Ensemble - ceed 
Personal address: 43 Fifth Avenue, we, _—New York 


John Prindle Scott Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


RECITALS—ORATORIOn- TEACHING 
Adtveats Dudley Buck Studie 471 ye End 
Avenue, New York. dicott 744 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 








New York 











Sta M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Building Chicago 


Fine Arts 


DE GREGORIO: 
s 


F 
R 
A 
N Spectalist in Volce ae 
Cc 
o 





Metropolitan Opera Bldg 
Studio 18, 1425 "Tees, atts 
Phone: 6251 Penn. 








HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
TEACHER 
124 West 78th &t., N. Y. 
Tel: 2538 Endicott. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 








Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 
E-mma A. DAMBMANIN] 


ONTRALTO 
limited number cf pupils accepted. 
63d St. Pres. Southland 


Art of Staging ; 
Residence 
Vera Stetkewies 


Studio, 137 West 
Singers Society, Lucille Blabe and 
accompanists. Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella Ben Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Fg apt cal Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New 











2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill 


BIRDICGE BLYE ‘iis 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 











JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESZKE, 
TEACHER or SINGING 
Studio, i | West 111th St., New York City. 
elephone, Cathedral 7541 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Stadio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City, 5329 Circle 





Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Veoat : one Deassatie Coach 
Dramatic readings costume = oumbers, 


~ 
Address—15 West 11th St., New York City. 


ANNA A. GARRETT 
Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 

Tuesdays and Fridays 
Residence, 345 W. 85th St., New York City 
Phones — ‘Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6654 


E. PLOTNIKOFF senha teas Gere 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Seprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York. Tel. 3019 Plaza 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hadseos, N.Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 




















NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Clab 


For ali information apply to the President. 


1780 Broadway, New York 


Ss 








MUSICAL COURIER 





Pi ee oe ne —— ——== 
“America’s Finest Piano” 
Established 1875 
A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 
Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


“THE BEST” 
Ernest &. Williams, Soloist 
Office: 1608 Third Ave. 


HERMAN nor mauonr 


Author Tey eh | or 


pot ke Yer uch 
= HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
635 Lincels Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. vemos 


« HARTHAN ARENDT 


: Soprano 
Exclusive Management, 
E 243 South Wabash Ave. 


I. MISERENDINO 


Vio! and Teach 
+ oa new? York City 


New York 





iU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 





That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 





WN. Rea 
Chicago, Ill. 





“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,*’ “The 
Brook,*’ “La Scintilla,”* 
a No.2,’"“The Palms,”* 


ane Groagwer ae a 

















WILLIAM REDDICK aig. te oe 
a “es poet on 
Teacher of Plano— Coaching of Songs 
218 West O5th $t,, 8. ¥, Tel.: Riverside 10021 Pd neg scone at 
STEPHEN ‘Souvle 0 areal ravtea gal dem 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Sing! ing 
NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, y, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, 
Friday, Saturday, Mestey. Choral Director, NY. Y. 
Society of the riunds of Music. 








LEADING ENGLISH 

MUSICAL PAPERS 

week! 3 “THE MUSICAL pEws © 

Ny i-4 —_ i "Subscription 4 dollars 

ae fe bai is a ther. 
v— are published by 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 
24 Bernere Street, London, W. I. England 
New York Correspondent; Capt. Jerome Hart. 




















AND HIS 


VESSEL? = 


Winter Engagement at West Palm Beachjofitwelve weeks’ duration, commencing Jenuauy 6th, 


February 14, 1924 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 Deve Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its eater” 
maker $3 

q Its continued use ‘in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its we asscsaie’ tone 
qualities and durability 3 
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REOPENING OF COVENT GARDEN 
THE SIGNAL FOR MUSICAL REVIVAL 


The Plight of the Royal Philharmonic and the Musicians’ Fight Against “Foreign Competition”—Furtwingler's Lentin 
Debut—British Works an Obligatory Concert Feature—The Revolution on the March 


London, January 29.—Returning to London after the 
holidays—in a rather broad sense—one finds Merrie England 
in the throes of a “bloodless revolution,” a railway strike 
and a rainy spell. Of the three catastrophes, however, only 
the last has been the subject of complaint, perhaps because 
complaining about the weather can’t possibly offend any- 
one, while with the other subjects one never knows, as 
things are in England nowadays, that one may not be 
skating on thin ice. 

Englishmen generally hate a row, 
and no matter what the scaremonger 
press may rant, they refuse to get 
rattled. Once more, events have 
proved them right. The strike, which 
certainly has tried their good nature 
pretty severely, is all but settled; 
and as for the Labor government, 
now that Mr. Macdonald has an- 
nounced his ministerial list, it is, as 
the redoubtable editor of the Ob- 
server says, “as safe as Threadneedle 
Street.” Even Lord Rothermere 
knows how safe that is. 

Well, the political revolution did 
make a difference to musical life, as 
I pointed out in my last letter from 
here. It made a longer mid-season 
gap.than usual. The strike, too, is 
leaving its traces on the managers’ 
balance sheets: for that great portion 
of the musical public which lives out 
of town has been too preoccupied with 
the problem of getting home trom 
business to think of spending the 
evening under music’s spell. So the 
fine blue upholstery of Queens Hall 
is as exposed on symphony nights as 
its was before, and the optimistic 
speeches being made by eminent 
chairmen of London banks have not 
yet been reflected by a greater show 
of prosperity among the patrons of 
musical art. 
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No Money ror Music. 


Indeed, the plight of London’s 
musical organizations may be judged 
from the appeal of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society for an endowment 
fund of £12,000, failing which the 
oldest orchestral society in Europe 
is said to be doomed. On the night of 
the recent concert of the Society a 
specially printed slip announced the 
generous donation of one hundred 
pounds ($422) on condition that the 
rest of the amount is raised by May. 
To us in America this desperate cry 
for so paltry a sum for such a cause 
may sound incredible, but it shows the 
reason for the present low standard 
of orchestral performance in Lon- 
don, which I have pointed out before. 

Concerning this it is interesting 
to note that even the Daily Mail of 
only a few days ago found room for 
an editorial on the subject. After 

yinting, in rather chauvinistic super- 
Cavan, to the “great heritage of mu- 
sical literature” the British composers 
are supposed to be building up, it con- 
tinues : 

On the other hand, we are suffering at 
the moment from a quite dismal inadequacy 
in point of execution, at a large proverihe 
of musical performances in London, The 


difficulties against the proper presentation 
of opera in London nowadays are prodigious, 
but, in a spirit of. all friendliness towards 
a young and valiant institution, we have had = 
colionay to urge the British National Opera = 
Company to polish and chasten its per- = 
formances. = 

Nor are the symphony concerts in Lon- = 
don a subject for boasting. There has not = 
been a time for years when our leading = 
orchestras have seemed so perfunctory, lan- 
guid, and ill-prepared. It might be better, 
if this were proved to be the only way to 
a higher level, to have fewer concerts with 
higher admission prices. As things are, the public standards are 
being debased. 


KEEPING THE VIENNA Opera Out. 





In the circumstances, the fight that is going on against 
the admission of the Vienna Opera Company and orchestra, 
takes on an unsavory aspect. The head of the London 
Musicians’ Union, writing to the Daily Telegraph, cites an 
English composer (who can he be, | wonder?) as saying 
that the Viennese musicians in Vienna couldn't play his 
music properly after three weeks “continuous rehearsing,” 
while ae Londoners gave a fine performance of it after two 
rehearsals. By computation, therefore, Viennese orchestras 


are at least eighteen times as bad (granting that the poor 
Viennese didn’t work on Sundays) than the British. Can 
all this bluster possibly be an effort of strewing sand in 
the public’s eyes? ‘ 
The fact is that the orchestra of the British National 
Opera Company, on whose behalf all this fuss is being 


raised, is the worst offender of all. It is, to begin with, 
too smail to cope with the Wagnerian and other “heavy” 
works of the repertory, and even under so energetic a 
conductor as Eugéne Goossens it plays with wretched in- 
difference. I have heard a performance of Tristan and 
Isolde and an act of The Valkyrie, and the orchestral end 
was very, very rough, 

Tristan, thanks to Julius Harrison’s undaunted mezzo- 
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FLORENCE EASTON, 


who finishes her season this month with the Metropolitan Opera Company to start a concert 
tour of the East that will include appearances from Florida ‘to Wisconsin. 
equally as popular on the concert platform as at the opera, where her performances this season 
in new leading roles have won an unusually gratifying reception from the critics and public alike. 


forte, was the ultimate vindication of Wagner in English, 
for, no matter how bad the translation, no one would be 
disturbed by it, since not a word could be understood. (A 
distinguished confrére tells me that Sir Edward Elgar once 
listened to all the four operas of the Ring at Covent 
Garden. After the fourth he did not know whether the 
company sang English or German, for, he said, the only 
word he understood was “Ring,” and that, unfortunately, 
was the same in both languages. ) 
ENGLISH TENORS. 

The chief fault, as I said, lies with the orchestra. As 
for the singers, there are some excellent voices in the 
British National Opera Company, but the decay of the 
heroic tenor appears to be a universal complaint. The 
Tristan of last week was Frank Mullings. Yes, Mullings. 
There is nothing more anti-romantic about the Anglo- 
Saxon name of Mullings than there would be about a fine 
German name like Nudelspeck, and it is, to my mind, some- 


Miss Easton is 


thing to the credit of the British Opera movement to get a 
Tristan by the name of Mullings taken seriously, without 
(Continued on page 8) 


CHICAGO OPERA ENDS 
FORTNIGHT IN BOSTON 


Performances Excite Admiration of Large Audiences—Gross 
Receipts $10,000 in Excess of Last Year—Raisa, Muzio, 
Garden, Mason, Van Gordon, Chaliapin, Hackett, 

_ Rimini and A the Principal Stars— 

Recital and Concert Programs 
Boston, February 10.—The second and last week of the 
Chicago Civic Opera season in Boston was brought to a 
close last evening with a stirring performance of Verdi's 
masterpiece, Otello, at the Opera 
House. Mr. Marshall, who sang the 
title role, has made strides as an op- 
eratic artist since last year. His sing- 
ing is marked by greater finesse than 
before and his acting carries more 
conviction. His Otello was a well 
planned impersonation and he had 
moments of genuine tragic intensity 
Rosa Raisa was a beautiful Desde 
mona. Her vivid acting and manifest 
sincerity as victim of the jealous 
Moor served to bring out all the 
pathos inherent in the part. Her sing- 
ing of the Willow song and of her 
prayer in the fourth act was of the 
stellar order. Indeed, Mme. Raisa’s 
portrayal of the hapless Desdemona 
in the last act was the best work that 
she has done here. Mr, Rimini was 
a convincing Iago—smiling, suave and 
sinister. Jose Mojica proved anew his 
high value to the Chicago company by 
his fine singing and skillful acting as 
Cassio. Mr. Kipnis made the ambas- 
sador from Venice an appropriately 
impressive dignitary, and sang the 
part, as he sings everything, beauti 
fully. Mme. Claessens was a compe 
tent Emilia. Lodovico Oliviero, Al 
fredo Gandolfi and Milo Luka were 
well cast in the other parts. Mr, Pa- 
nizza gave a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the score. The-e were recalls of 
the principals. The chorus maintained 
the high standard held throughout the 
season, its singing in the effectively 
managed storm scene being particularly 

stirring. 
GARDEN IN CARMEN. 





Let us now resume our operatic 
chronicle where we left off in last 
weck’s issue: 

Miss Garden has always been a 
favorite in Boston, and her uncom 
monly fine singing as Louise on the 
second night of the season has mate 
rially strengthened her hold on her 
loyal ‘following. It was hardly sur 
prising, therefore, that she drew a 
capacity audience to the performance 
of Carmen on Friday evening, Febru 
ary 1. Her portrayal of the amorous 
cigarette worker is familiar here, and 
she was at her best at this perform- 
ance, singing and acting with greater 
art and less Garden than usual. Mar 
gery Maxwell made a favorable im- 
pression as Micaela, singing ker diffi- 
cult aria with purity of voice and mu 
sicianly skill. Her appearance, more 
over, suited the role and she was well 
received. Mr. Ansseau made a con 
vincing Don Jose, acting with greater 
conviction than as the poet lover in 
Louise. He sang beautifully through 
out the evening and carried all before 
him in his last scene with the fickle 
object of his affections. Mr. Baklanoff 
again gave pleasure with his thorough- 
ly artistic interpretation of Escamillo, 
acting with his accustomed subtlety 
and singing with the skill which has 
long praised him. Miss Paviowska, 
Mme. d’Hermanoy and Messrs. Co 
treuil, Luka, Mojica, Defrere and Cor 


= ROM renti filled out a well-rounded cast 


Incidental dances by Anna Ludmilla 
and the corps de ballet enhanced the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion. Mr. Panizza conducted with his usual appreciation 
of the musical and dramatic values of the score. The set 
tings were beautiful, the entrance to the bull-ring in the last 
act being especially effective. The audience was highly 
enthusiastic throughout the evening and there were many 
encores for the principals. 

CHALIAPIN GLorRIFIES Boris 

Perhaps the most memorable event of the first week was 
the first Boston appearance in opera of Feodor Chaliapin, 
the great Russiar? bass, as Boris Godounoff in Moussorg- 
sky’s opera, on Saturday afternoon. Mr. ¢ haliapin’s amaz- 
ing characterization of the agonized monarch is as finely 
conceived as any performance we can recall on the lyric 
stage. The Russian had a tremendous success with his 
audience and after his hallucination scene in the second 
act was recalled times without number 

Although Mr. Chaliapin dominated the performance, the 
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remainder of the cast was highly competent. Mr, Lamont 
as Gregory—and the pretender Digultrt--eene and acted in 
a creditable manner. r. Mojica strengthened the favorable 
impression he made in other roles by a splendid character- 
ization of the insincere Prince Shuisky, Edouard Cotreuil 
as Varlaam sang delightfully as Kazan, and had an able 
confrere in Virgilio Lazzari, who sang the other monk, 
Pimenn. Cyrena Van Gordon was a truly regal princess as 
Marina, her singing of the rather ungrateful part allotted 
to her being warmly applauded. Mr. Steier gave further 
proof of his characterizing ability as the village idiot. The 
yerformance was superior to any which we have seen at the 
etpadinan or elsewhere—in settings, costumes, stage di- 
rection, orchestra and chorus, Indeed, we cannot recall a 
more magnificent pageant on the stage than that af the 
coronation procession in the court of the Kremlin as pro- 
duced by the Chicagoans, es 

Moussorgsky’s opera is an exacting test of the singing 
and acting ability of a chorus, and it may fairly be said that 
the well trained chorus of the Chicago company measured 
up to every test. A goodly share of the credit for the per- 
formance is due Mr. Polacco, who conducted the score in 
a manner which disclosed all its beauty and power. He re- 
ceived an ovation when he shared the applause with the 
singers 

Mason anp Hackett Star in Faust. 

The first week of the Chicago season here was brought to 
a close with Gounod’s perennial favorite, Faust. Although 
Miss Mason, who sang Marguerite, had not fully recovered 
from her recent indisposition, she sang the part with the 
beauty of voice and vocal skill which make her singing so 
yleasurable. She was, moreover, Ai ry rene cast and 
ad a fine success with her audience. The Faust was Charles 
Hackett, who made his second appearance of the week. 
Vocally and histrionically, his characterization of the part 
was stamped by qualities which one associates with his art. 
Mr. Baklanoff added another to the long list of successes 
which he has had here in the role of Mephistopheles and was 
amply rewarded with the enthusiastic applause of the large 
audience which filled the Opera House. Mr. Defrere dis- 
closed his admirable abilities in a splendid impersonation 
of Valentine. Mme. Claessens as Martha, Miss Pavlowska 
as Sicbel, and Mr. Morelato as Wagner, were well cast. 
Mr. Panizza conducted orchestra and chorus with a fine 
appreciation of Gounod's score. 

CHALIAPIN AS MEFISTOFELE. 

The second week of the current season brought three 
repeat performances—Louise on Tuesday evening, Carmen 
Wednesday evening, and Boris on Thursday evening. The 
week opened with Boito’s Mefistofele, with Mr. Chaliapiti 
as the Devil and dominating figure. The Russian bass re- 
peated his success of the preceding Saturday, his tremendous 
personality dominating the situation from the prologue in 
which he addresses his defiance to the Almighty (to thé ac- 
companiment of unconventional but effective whistling), ‘to 
the conclusion of the epilogue when Satan loses the soqlyof 
Faust. The Russian brought more than one shudder 6 Ti 
audience, especially in his spooky gyrating on Faust’s trail 
in the opening scene. The other parts were more than ade- 
quately taken. Mr, Minghetti brought his beautiful voice 
and fine vocal art to the relatively ungrateful role of Faust, 
and his acting, moreover, gave decided character to the part. 
Miss Muzio, who made her first appearance of the season 
at this performance, made a charming Marguerite. Hers is 
a lovely voice and she uses it with skill and taste. She 
received an ovation after her beautiful singing in the prison 
scene. Cyrena Van Gordon made a ravishing Helen of 
Troy and sang her numbers with beauty of voice and mu- 
sical feeling. Maria Claessens, Katherine Brown, Lodovico 
Oliviero and Jose Mojica filled out a well-rounded cast. Mr. 
Polacco conducted masterfully and Mr. Chaliapin paid him 
a graceful and richly merited tribute by inviting him to 
share the applause of an enthusiastic and capacity audience. 
The choruses were well sung. Scenically the opera was well 
staged, the Brocken scene being particularly effective. 

Muzio BrituiAnt IN TRAVIATA, 

Claudia Muzio gave a memorable performance of Violetta 
in Verdi's La Traviata at the Wednesday matinee. Not 
only did she sing the part as beautifully as it has been 
heard here in years, but she also acted the part admirably, 
giving a moving and altogether satisfactory portrayal. 

ocally she was at her best, which is very great singing. 
And ‘greatly was she rewarded by an enthusiastic audience 
which accorded her an ovation at the end of the perform- 
ance. Mr. Hackett sang Alfredo with musical intelligence 
and vocal skill. He sang the aria De Miei Vollenti Spiriti 
with fine restraint and telling effect. Mr. Rimini was a 
fittingly dignified Germont and sang Di Promenza unusually 
well. Mr. Mojica gave a real character to the small part 
of Gaston. His versatility has won him many admirers in 
Boston. Mr. Defrere gave dramatic quality to Doupal. A 
feature of the performance was the dancing of Miss Lud- 
milla, who surpassed all her previous efforts and proved 
herself an artist of truly extraordinary skill and invention. 
Her exquisite performance moved H T. Parker of the 
Transcript to a special tribute in which he suggested that 
Miss Ludmilla should not be forgotten when Mr. Fokine 
organized his American ballet. Mr. Cimini gave a spirited 
reading of Verdi’s delightfully tuneful scofe. 

An impressive service in memory of former President 
Wilson was held at the conclusion of the first act. The 
curtains were drawn aside at three o'clock, revealing a 
portrait of the late ex-President on an easel draped with 
purple velvet. Evergreen wreaths, palms and other plants 
were arranged in a semi-circle around the portrait. The 
orchestra i yed Liszt's arrangement of Schubert's funeral 
march, and at its conclusion the audience rose and stood in 
silence until the curtains were again drawn together. 

Epita Mason as Manon. 

Massenet’s Manon was the attraction Friday evening, 
with Edith Mason as Manon. Fully recovered from her 
recent indisposition, Miss Mason renewed old pleasures 
with the clear beauty of her voice and her skill as a singer 
She has grown as an actress. Mr. Ansseau as Des Grieux 
did not quite reach the heights which he attained as Julien 
in Louise and Jose in Carmen. Mr, Cotreuil was impressive 
as the father and Mr, Defrere brought out the humorous 
side of Lescaut. The others were competent, and the chorus 
sang peneranly. Mr. Panizza was an able conductor, al- 
though we prefer him in a different type of score, 

Le Jonetxur ve Notre Dame. 

For her last oye during the current season Mary 

Garden portrayed the role of Jean in Massenet's exquisite 





MUSICAL COURIER 


musical setting of Anatole France’s miracle play, Le Jong- 
leur de Notre Dame, at yesterday's matinee, Miss Garden 
could hardly have chosen a better vehicle for her genius. 
The restlessness and fidgeting and other Gardenian man- 
nerisms were happily absent. Instead there was the naive 
whimsicality of Barrie, the gurming simplicity and sincer- 
ity of the wistful juggler who would serve the Virgin. It 
was a poignant characterization, Miss Garden scaling the 
heights as a singing actress far and away above most of her 
contemporaries. ere was the Garden of the well-remem- 
bered Melisande, completely detached from the famous 
Garden personality and completely absorbed in portraying 
the strolling juggler. Especially effective were her singing 
of Jean's songs before the Virgin and the address to her, 
followed by oe climax of the miracle at the end with the 
celestial chorus. The other parts were especially well taken. 
Edouard Cotreuil was wholly adequate as Boniface, his song 
in the ancient manner winning him warm applause. Mr. 
Kipnis, as the prior, again gave pleasure with his beautiful 
voice and effortless singing. Mr. Defrere was delightfully 
humorous as the monk musician. Messrs. Mojica, Beck and 
Lazzari were competent as poet, painter and sculptor respec- 
tively. Mr. Polacco gave additional proof of his versatility, 
bringing out all the finesse, delicacy, and mysticism of Mas- 
senet’s beautiful score. He received an ovation after a 
remarkable performance of the charming prelude to the 
last act. 

Le Jongleur was followed by Paer’s animated old one act 
opera, Il Maestro di Cappella. Vittorio Trevizan gave a 
capital performance of Barnaba in the best traditions of 
Italian opera buffa. Mabel Sherwood made her debut in 
this city as Geltrude, disclosing a charming voice and some 
skill as a singer. ~Oliviero Lodovico brouent his usual abili- 
ties to the’ role of Benetto. Isaac Van Grove revealed 
marked-skill as conductor, bringing out the rhythmic vital- 
ity of Paer’s Mozartian score with pronounced effect. 

Conclusion. 


All things considered the season has been a highly suc- 
cessful one, and both the Chicago company and the local 
guarantors havé abundant reason to feel satisfied with the 
outcome, at least from an artistic standpoint. The singing 
was not merely adequate; in many instances it was admir- 
able—judged ~by any standard. Histrionically, also, the 
efforts ov principal singers—and chorus, too—have 





CARL PAWLOWSKI 


generally convincing, and occasionally brilliant. Settings 
and castumes have contributed materially to illusion, those 
of Boris setting a lofty standard in this respect. The bal- 
let, with the ever graceful Anna Ludmilla as premiere 
danseusé, ‘has been ‘an important and attractive feature of 
the performances. Under the inspired leadership of Mr. 


Polacco, with Messrs. Panizza and Cimini as able assistant’ 


conductors, the splendid orchestra of the Chicago company 
has met every test more than satisfactorily, while the well- 
trained chorus has given no little pleasure. 

Only the repertory has been the cause of some dissatis- 
faction. Puccini was missed by many—as were doubtless 
Rigoletto, Trovatore and Aida—but we could bear with 
fortitude the sacrifice of. these and many others if the 
excellent Mr. Polacco were to give ys next season Meister- 
singer, Tristan and Pelleas. -Any one or all three—prefer- 
ably alf three—would be welcome. And perhaps a Mozart 
revival, say Don Giovanni, or Figaro, or the Magic Flute. 
But we are forgetting the box office. . . . 

_ Reduced to figures, the season has shown a gratifying 
improvement over last year. Gross receipts were $10,000 
higher and the deficit to be apportioned among the guaran- 
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tors will probably not exceed twenty per cent., as compared 

to twenty-nine per cent. last season. ; a 
The Boston-Chicago Opera Association is penning its 

campaign for next year at once and has issued the follow- 


ing announcement : 

The Boston-Chicago Opera Association, through the generous guar- 
antees of the two hundred and thirty persons, has been able to bring to 
Boston the Chicago Civic Opera Lage ge A if Boston is to continue in 
subsequent seasons to enjoy opera of highest standard, the guar- 
antee fund of $150,000, which must be assured before the contract can 
be entered into from one season to another, must be shared by a much 
larger number of subscribers, so that each individual contribution to 
any deficit may be less. Last year the call on the guarantee fund 
reached 29 per cent.; but this year, owing to a 50 per cent. larger 
fund, in spite of the increased cost of the present season, the percentage 
of the total guarantee called for will be materially reduced. _ 

The maintenance of the Civic Opera Company in Chicago is assured 
by a guarantee fund pledged for five years by no less than twenty-two 
hundred subscribers. It is obviously desirable that in Boston the 
guarantee fund be provided by the largest possible number of those 
who desire and enjoy opera as it is now being presented, and who 
believe in its importance as a feature of Boston’s musical life. 

While it is theoretically possible, if every seat is sold for every per- 
formance, to meet the great expense required today to produce opera 
of the highest grade, as a smn matter this condition is seldom 
attained. Next season the Chicago Company will include additional 
singers of distinction. In the repertory, not only will the principal 
works performed this season be retained, including those of the French 
School, but operas by Puccini and other works of importance in 
French and Italian will be restored or added. Any of the operas of 
this repertory are available for Boston, as weil+as the entire artistic 
personnel of the Chicago company. 

_ The citizens of Boston who desire opera of this order are urged to 
join in its support and to contribute to next year’s guarantee fund by 
pledging on the attached slip such sums as they may be willing to 


subscribe. Subscriptions wil in any t, large or 
small, 





Cart PawLowskr PLeAses 1n RECITAL, 

Carl Pawlowski, the young Polish pianist, gave a recital 
January 31, in Jordon Hall. He set himself an exacting 
list of pieces, in detail as follows: Improvisation, Medtner ; 
Sonata Appassionata, Beethoven; phantasie, etude, Opus 25, 
No. 9, nocturne, Opus 27, No, 2, and scherzo of Chopin, and 
Islamey, Balakireff. 

Mr. Pawlowski was well remembered from the successful 
recital which he had here a year or two ago. His technic 
is serviceable and can be brilliant when brilliance is re- 
quired—witness his virtuoso performance’ of Balakireff’s 
show piece.’ This pianist appears to be a sound musician, 
and his interpretations are characterized by a fine sense of 
rhythm, musical phrasing and an agreeable tone. Moreover, 
he has already achieved a command of nuance which lends 
color to his playing. An audience of good size was keenly 
appreciative, 

Rotanp Hayes 1n Temporary FareweE.. 

Roland Hayes, the celebrated negro tenor, filled Symphony 
Hall to overflowing for the third time this season on 
Sunday afternoon, February 3. It was his last local ap- 
pearance before sailing for Europe last Wednesday. With 
the altogether valuable assistance of his accompanist, Will- 
iam Lawrence, Mr. Hayes sang this program: Eviva Rosa, 
Galuppi; Dies Bildniss (from The Magic Flute), Mozart; 
ariette, De La Fee Urgele, Duni; O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave’ Me? Handel; O Wusst Ich Doch den Weg Zuruck, 
and Botschaft, Brahms; Auch Kleine Dinge, and Ueber 
Nacht, Hugo Wolf; Murmuring Zephyr, Jensen; Biblical 
Song No. 10, Dvorak; Les Cloches, Debussy; Chevauchee 
Cosaque, Fourdrain; Hear the Lambs a Crying, and I Stood 
on de Ribber, spirituals; The Lamentation, and The Little 
Chicken, East African songs. As a tribute to the memory 
of Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Hayes asked permission to sing 
Going Home, the words set by William Arms Fisher to the 
familiar largo from Dvorak’s New World symphony. 

It is now unnecessary to discourse at any great length on 
the supreme art of this singer. The technical, intellectual 
and emotional qualities which stamp his interpretations 
were again in evidence, and again the thousands that heard 
him were moved by his art to great enthusiasm. Of neces- 
sity there were many encores. The return of Mr. Hayes 
next Fall is looked forward to with keen anticipation by 
the thousands of admirers that he has made here. 

Conservatory Notes. 

The New England Conservatory of Music opened its sec- 
ond semester of 1923-24 on February 8 after a week of 
active registration for classes and private lessons. 

A recital of seventeenth and eighteenth century music 
was given in Recital Hall at the Conservatory on February 
4 by Mme. Motte-Lacroix, soprano; Paul Shirley, viola 
d'amore, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Stuart 
Mason, pianist, of the faculty. It was the first appearance 
before a Boston audience of Mme. Motte-Lacroix, wife of 
the distinguished French pianist who is now a member of 
the faculty. 

From the ‘manuscript a Bach-Chadwick prelude had its 
first presentation at an organ recital of Raymond C. Robi- 
son, organist of King’s Chapel and member of the Con- 
servatory faculty, on February 5. Mr. Robison likewise 

layed the Widor sixth symphony, two Bach choral preludes, 
3onnet’s Reverie and Caprice heroique, and Vierne’s Menuet 
(fourth symphony) and finale (second symphony). 

Ratpw SMALLEY WitH Peropie’s SympHony,. 

Ralph Smalley, first cellist of the People’s Symphony 
Orchestra, was the soloist at the twelfth concert of that 
orchestra on Sunday afternoon, February 3, at the St. 





ERNA RUBINSTEIN AN _ INTER- 

NATIONAL FAVORITE 
Erna Rubinstein, the youthful girl vio- 
linist, who is now making her third 
American tour, is a great favorite in 
Holland, as shown by the accompanying 
caricature from an Amsterdam paper, 
which has just reached this country. She 
probably holds the record for consecutive 
appearances in that country, for during 
the period between October 17 and De- 
cember 15 she gave thirty-two concerts, 
including three each in Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam and The Hague. 

Miss Rubinstein will remain here until 
May and will return nevt season for a 
trans-continental tour, which will take 
her for the first time to the Pacific Coast. 
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James Theater. Mr. Smalley gave a skilful and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of Bruch’s familiar Hebrew Prayer, 
Kol Nidrei, and a tarantelle by Van Goens. The purely 
orchestral numbers of the program included Berlioz’s over- 
ture, Roman Carnaval; Mozart's Jupiter symphony; a suite 
for orchestra drawn from Bizet’s Carmen and Liszt’s second 
polonaise in E major. 
GespHarp Sototst Witn Boston Srrinc Quarter. 

The Boston String Quartet (Messrs. Keller and Shep- 
herd, first and second violins; Hans Werner, viola, and 
Georges Miquelle, cello) gave the first of a series of con- 
certs of chamber music on Sunday evening, February 3, 
at the Copley Plaza. quartet was assisted by Heinrich 
Gebhard, the well known pianist of this city. The program 
was short, including the highly imaginative and skilfully 
written quartet of Ravel and Pierne’s quintet for piano and 
strings, which received its first Boston performance at this 
concert. Pierne’s composition is hardly a significant work, 
lacking those qualities of melodic invention, original devel- 
opment and imagination without which it cannot be effective. 
The quintet was well played, Mr. Gebhard giving fresh 
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proof of his singular abilities as a chamber music pianist 
and contributing to an uncommonly fine ensemble. The 
Boston quartet proved itself a welcome addition to the 
musical life of this city. Individually and collectively they 
are instrumentalists of admirable abilities. It was evident 
that they had practised long together, their playing being 
marked by precision, euphony, balance and rhythm—indis- 
pensable attributes of chamber music if it is to provide 
pleasure. An audience of good size applauded the players 
warmly, SS ha 





Winners of Ithaca Conservatory Scholarships 
Announced 


The winners of the Master Scholarships offered by the 
Ithaca Conservatory have just been announced. They are: 
Della Hagerty, Detroit, Mich.; Helen Novotny, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and Clarence Faris, Akron, Ohio. 

Miss Hagerty, winner of the Cesar Thomson Master 
Scholarship, although she has not made a formal appearance 
in New York, has done considerable concert work and 
is well known in this field. She is a graduate of the Michi- 
gan Conservatory and has also studied with William Grafing 
King, Mary Leggitt Abel and Leopold Auer. Her scholar- 
ship will entitle her to private work with the eminent mas- 
ter, Cesar Thomson, also class work in all the theoretical 
subjects, and room and board. Miss Hagerty will also 
appear as soloist with the orchestra at the music festival in 
April, other soloists to appear being Lucy Marsh, Ruth 
Rodgers, Nevada Van der Veer, William Wheeler, and 
Clarence Whitehill. 

The Leon Sampaix Master Scholarship was won by 
Helen Novotny, who won a similar scholarship last Septem- 
ber. Miss Novotny is a pianist of unusual ability and bril- 
liance. Although very young, she shows promise of a 
splendid future. Her scholarship will entitle her to private 
work with Mr. Sampaix, class work in theoretical subjects, 
and also room and board. 

The voice contest was particularly keen and the com- 
petition very close. Clarence Faris, the winner, who pos- 
sesses a beautiful tenor voice, was soloist last year with 
the Oberlin College Glee Club. He was formerly under the 
training of Virginia Choate Pinner, of New York, Mr. 
Faris’ scholarship gives him the privilege of studying with 
Bert Rogers Lyon or John Quine, access to the academic 
course in theoretical subjects, and room and board. 

The announcement of these scholarship offers, which was 
not made until December, has stirred up intense interest in 
the music world and applicants came from Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Ohio, Connecticut, New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Canada and New Jersey. G. E. 


New Choral Society at Master Institute 


The Master Institute of United Arts announces the forma- 
tion of a Choral Art Society to be conducted by Nicola A. 
Montani. The chorus is to be devoted to A Capella music 
from the old and modern masters of the polyphonic school. 
Mr. Montani, the conductor, is considered one of the author- 
ities on this music in America. He pursued extensive studies 
in Rome under Monsignor Antonio Rella, of the Sistine 
Choir, who is now in | orally as well as under Dom Lo- 
renzo Perosi, his famous predecessor. He also worked under 
Baron Rudolfo Kanzler of the Roman Music Commission. 
Mr. Montani then went to the Isle of Wight, where he 
studied under Dom Andre Mocquereau, recognized as the 
greatest living authority on the Gregorian Chant and head 
of the Benedictine Order of the Monks of Solesmes, famous 
for their intensive researches into Gregorian Chant. 

In America, Mr. Montani has been the leader of the 
movement for the restoration of the old masters. As one of 

ethe founders of the Society of St. Gregory, an organization 
devoted to sacred music, a has been able to forward the 
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cause of polyphonic music in this country. His own comp< 
sitions have contributed greatly toward the creation of a 
modern school of polyphonic music, while through his lec- 


tures and a is great choir organization, Pales- 
trina Choir of Philadelphia, he was able to give concrete 
evidence of the artistic principles upon which the choral 


reform movement was founded, 
= Choral Art Society will have its first meeting this 
month, 


Minneapolis Orchestra Completes Tour 


The midwinter tour of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, covered appear- 
ances in nine cities, beginning with Hibbing, Minn., on 
February 4 and closing in lowa City, Iowa, February 11. 
The orchestra appeared in the annual concert series of the 
Kansas City Orchestral Association on February 7, and 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club of Omaha, 
Neb., on February 6, Other engagements were in Webster 
City, Iowa; Ames, Iowa, at the State College; Grinnell 
College, at Grinnell, Iowa; Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
and the University of Iowa at Iowa City. On February 10 
the orchestra gave a special matinee in Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The concerts at Hibbing, Minn., marked the formal open- 
ing of the auditorium in the new Hibbing high school. This 
little mining town of fifteen thousand, located on the Mesaba 
Iron Range, northwest of Duluth, has erected one of the 
finest and most complete high school buildings in the country 
at a cost of $5,000,000 The auditorium has a full size 
stage, a fine pipe organ, and a_ seating capacity of 2,000. 
The orchestra appeared as the first number of a series of 
concerts sponsored by the Y. W. C, A. of Hibbing and 
managed by Mrs. George S. Richards of Duluth. 

The Orchestra will play for the Winnipeg Festival on 
March 10, 11 and 12, and departs on March 31 for a spring 
tour of seven weeks which will include appearances in Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, New York, the southeast as far as Jackson- 
ville, Fla., thence across to New Orleans and Houston, 
thence up through Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and Iowa. 

Arthur J. Gaines, associate manager of the orchestra, who 
has charge of all the touring, announces that practically all 
the dates for this tour have been filled, and that bookings 
are now being arranged for next season. 





Kansas City Offers Composition Prizes 


The Musica Courter has received from the Friends of 
American Music, of Kansas City, Mo., the following notice 
in regard to a composition contest, which it reprints as a 
matter of news and without assuming any responsibility : 


AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS CONTEST 
For prizes amounting to $2,200.00 
Given 
“Friends of American Music” 
. De Rubertis, Founder 
Mrs. Eben White Sloan, President 
Address: 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Friends of American Music announce a contest open to com- 
posers of the United States, for prizes amounting to $2,200.00, which 
will be awarded by a board of judges to the best works for orchestra 
and chamber music submitted by the contestants, the winning com- 
ositions to be |e Ae at a final concert to be given by the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra Association (N, De Rubertis, conductor; Sieg- 
mund Harzfeld, president; Anna Millar, man ). 

Isr OrcnestraL Composition (Lance Form)—Parize, $1,000.00 

This prize will be given for the best orchestral composition of large 
form (symphony, piano or violin concerto with orchestral accompani- 
ment, symphonic poems, etc.) excepting oratorios or choral works with 
orchestra, which require voices and chorus to be performed. 

2np ORcuestrat Composition (SHorr Form)—Prize $400.00 

The term “‘orchestral composition” under the provisions of this 
contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, not a concerto for a 
piano or violin, or a composition for a solo voice, or for voices with 
the orchestra. It is n to the composer, however, to use the piano 
for a purely orchestral instrument if he so desires. No work for this 
prize may exceed fifteen minutes duration in performance. 

é _ Cuamper Music Comrosition—Prize $400.00 

This prize will be given to the best chamber music work from sonata 
to “camera symphony.” 

: : Sonc--Prize, $200.00 

This prize is given for the best song with piano or orchestral 
accompaniment, 

: : : Piano—Prize, $200.00 

This prize will be given for the best piano solo to be not over fifth 
grade in difficulty, 

Rues or tae Contest 

1. All contestants shall be either of American birth or naturalized 
American citizens. 

j i. Contestants must submit the orchestral score legibly written in 
ink. 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant and must 
bear only a motto. The score must be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope, having inside the name and address of the contestant and the 
motto on the outside. 

4. From the total number of works submitted, the five considered 

best by the judges will be selected for performance at a final concert, 
given by the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra Association, 
_ 5. The composers of the five works that will be selected by the 
judges will be notified of the decision in their fayor, and they will 
be required to furnish orchestral parts, legibly written in ink, not 
later than September 10. The orchestral parts of the five works selected 
for performance must comprise, in addition to copies for wind instru- 
ments and percussion (kettle drums, cymbals, etc.), the following 
number of string parts: eight first violins, eight second violins, six 
violas, five violoncellos, four double basses. 

. The five compositions selected for performance will be directed 
by the orchestral conductor of the Symphony Orchestra Association, cr 
possibly by the composer. 

7. No work may be submitted that has previously been performed, 
or published. Compositions that have been submitted in the previous 
competition and which failed to win the prize may be sent again, 
provided, however, that no public performance has taken place or that 
the work has not been published, 

8. Each contestant shall submit the score of his composition on or 
before September 10, 1924, and no compositions shall be eligible if 
submitted after that date. Compositions should be sent by insured 
Parcel Post- to Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The society Friends of American Music will not hold itself 
responsible for the loss of manuscript scores or orchestral parts and 
will accept such scores and orchestral parts only on that understanding. 
Every care, however, will be taken of the manuscripts. 

9. Considering the large expense of having parts of a symphony 
or other large form work copied, our organization will pay for the 
same, but it must be understood that this applies to the winning 
composition of large form only.. 

10, All contestants must hold membership card in Friends cf 
American Music. Membership is $1.00 annually. 


Scott Scholarships Awarded 


On February 4, the Walter Scott Foundation Scholarships 
were awarded at the recital hall of the David Mannes Music 
School. A jury consisting of nine members, including Col. 
Scott, whose beneficiaries are to study in Paris with Alfred 
Cortot in May and June, awarded scholarships to four of 
the nine contestants. With the exception of Gaston Liebert, 
head of the French Bureau in the United States and trustee 
of the fund, the others on the jury were members of the 
school faculty. These were Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, Berthe 
Bert (who is M. Cortot’s re at the school), 
Katherine Bacon, Rosario Scalero, He-ward Brockway and 
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Ralph Leopold. Of the nine contestants, no two were from 
the same State. The winners were Thelma Kramer of Mas- 
sachusetts, Morton Howard of Omaha, Leopold Mannes of 
New York and Williard Rhodes of Ohio, Several other 
pianists from the school will go to Paris for the spring term 
with M. Cortot as players or listeners. 3 
The Walter Scott Foundation will send a group of Ameri- 
can pianists to France annually for study with M. Cortot. 


Effa Ellis Perfield in Miami 


The following article in the Miami News-Metropolis of 
January 29, needs no comment: 

“Music does not understand; it feels,” said Mrs, Effa Ellis Perfield 
in giving her musical chalk talk at the Miami conservatory Monday 
night before a representative gathering of Miami musicians. Mrs. 
Perfield explained the theory of Trinity Principle Pedagogy illustrated 
with chalk on a blackboard. The rest of her talk was devoted to the 
Perfield way of developing the items of music study, reading, singing, 
rhythm, improvisation, keyboard and piano playing, al! of which were 
treated cleverly and with originality, especially rhythm, which is a 
subject in which she excels, 

rs. Perfield said that the teachers were to blame for jazz condi 
tions of today, because they have stressed the heart beat instead of the 
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heart interest of music, She concluded her interesting talk by ex 
plaining the rhythmical structure of DaVinci’s Last Supper with the 
aid of chalk. 

Starting Tuesday morning at nine o'clock, Mrs. Perfield will lecture 
daily at the conservatory. She will give lessons in a pedagogical 
course for teachers and also illustrated lectures. Tuesday evening at 
7.30 o’clock Mrs. Perfield will give a fre¢ lesson on sight reading. 


Daniel Mayer to Bring Two Orchestras to New 
York This Season 


Of particular interest to the music lovers of New York 
are the visits by two orchestras scheduled for this coming 
April. On the seventh of the month the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, under Albert Coates, will make its first appear- 
ance outside of its home city, when it will present itself to 
a Carnegie Hall audience. On April 14 the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, under Henri Verbrugghen, will make a New 
York appearance, also at Carnegie Hall, This will be a 
return visit after many years, during which the orchestra 
has gone through many changes and has, to all accounts, 
reached a high level of excellence under its new conductor. 
The programs planned by the two orchestras promise to 
be off the beaten track of symphonic offerings in this ,ity 
Both concerts will be managed by Daniel Mayer. 


Many Artists Programming Mana-Zucca Works 


The list of artists, who are singing and playing the com- 
positions of Mana-Zucca, grows week by week, Among 
those who have programmed her works during the last 
week are: Mina sa contralto; Maximilian Rose, vio 
linist; Elsa Stralia, soprano; John Charles Thomas, bari- 
tone; Dorothy Stearns Mayer, soprano; Manen, violinist; 
Genia Fonariova, mezzo-soprano; Percy Long, bass; Hedy 
Spielter, pianist; Helen Lubarska and Frances Gottlieb, 
sopranos; Daniel Saidenberg, cellist; Theo. Laidenberg, 
pianist; May Baron, soprano; Irene Wilder, contralto, and 
the Zimbler Sisters, violinist and cellist. 


Denver Gives $1,150 to MacDowell Association 


The MacDowell Association of Denver, Col., which has 
made a pledge for an annual contribution to the MacDowell 
fund for five years, recently gave a benefit concert for the 
purpose of raising this year's contribution. The concert 
was unusually successful and netted no less than $1,150, 
which has been turned over to the Edward MacDowell As- 
sociation, Inc., of New York. 


Helen Stanley’s Mother Dies 


Mrs. Clara D. McGrew, widow of William McGrew of 
Chicago, and mother of Helen Stanley, the well known 
singer, died suddenly last week at Shippan Point, Stamford, 
Conn., the home of her daughter, who in private life is Mrs. 
Loudon G. Charlton. Mme. Stanley has cancelled all con- 
cert engagements for the present. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
arousing the slightest desire on the part of the public for 
the return of the Nudelspecks. The achievement would be 
complete if the Mullingses would sing Tristan like the 
great traditional Tristans, but, unfortunately, this Mul- 
lings sings and acts—well, like Mullings. 

Walter Hyde, who sang Siegmund, is a much better speci- 
men of the native artist. He does not sing off the pitch, 
and does not shout. At times he is a pleasure to listen to. 
Still another tenor, new to the company, named Hiddop, 
made a promising debut as Siegfried and may be the man 
for the breach. In Beatrice Miranda the company has a 
serviceable soprano, very good as Sieglinde, inadequate as 
Isolde. Constance Willis as Brangane was decidedly more 
agreeable, and in Kobert Radford (King Mark and Kur- 
venal) the English operatic stage has a genuine asset. The 
female star of the company, Florence Austral, the railway 
strike has prevented me from hearing thus far, 

Tue Overs Repertory, 

The repertory of the Covent Garden season, which 
started on January 15, is perhaps more restricted than an 
American audience would care for. It has dispensed with 
all the dead wood—the old operas that people nowadays 
don't care to hear except where they give really great prima 
donnas a chance to shine. (That contingency, it should be 
stated, is not within the present company’s precincts.) Be- 
sides the three most popular Puccinis, it includes only the 
“mature” Wagner, from Tristan and Meistersinger, There 
is also the Magic Flute, Haensel and Gretel, and Aida. An 
especially fine impression was made with Othello—in Eng- 
lish, of course—conducted by Eugéne Goossens. 

Then there have been some interesting double bills: 
Phoebus and Pan, old John Sebastian Bach's curiously bur- 
lesque essay for the stage, queerly coupled with Puccini's 
Gianni Schicchi, in which Herbert Langley shone as a very 
sportive title hero; also the Perfect Fool, and Savitri, by 
Gustay Holst, which were brought out last year and whose 
rather intimate charms are somewhat lost in the vast ex- 
panses of the Covent Garden house, Of the two other 
native works of the season, Ethel Smyth's Féte Galante and 
Rutland Boughton's Alkestis, | hope to speak another time. 

Rutland Boughton, by the way, appears to be very much 
the man of the hour (not merely the Immortal Hour) these 
days. Besides Alkestis at the Opera, the Immortal Hour 
has been revived to follow his Bethlehem at the Regent 
Theater, Sir Henry Wood is playing excerpts from the 
same work at Queens Hall, and the Music Club gave a 
public reception for him last Sunday, which no doubt 
united the social and musical élite of London. Golf and the 
railway strike unfortunately conspired to keep me away. 
(There is a great dea! of newspaper talk just now that the 
French think British statesmen spend too much time on 
golf, Judging from the comparative success of Britishers 
in politics and music, I should decidedly advise the musi- 
cians to take to golf.) 

German Conpuctor Has CorpiAL WELCOME. 

The cpening of the opera season has been the signal for 
the resumption of concert life, which seems to be slowly 
gathering momentum toward the approach of spring. The 
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outstanding events of the last two weeks have been the 
fourth concert of the Royal Philharmonic Society, and the 
fifth of the series of the London Symphony. 

Interest, or at any rate curiosity, centred upon the first of 
the two, which served to introduce Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
the German conductor, to the British public. I have often 
written about Furtwangler’s work in Berlin and the salient 
“angle” for this concert, therefore, is not my opinion but 
the impression he made upon his new audience. To begin 
with, his reception was almost demonstratively cordial, 
which is significant, since Furtwangler is the first con- 
ductor to appear in England about whose 100 per cent. Teu- 
tonism there is not the slightest doubt. 

His program, too, was German enough—and its con- 
ventionality rather prejudiced some of the “progressive” 
critics, to some of whom hatred of Brahms is a sort of reli- 
gion, Brahms’ first symphony is “stupid” to those treading 
the zsthetic path from Dowland to Debussy. Besides 
Brahms’ stupid First, Furtwangler cpnducted Strauss’s 
“vulgar” Don Juan, and Handel’s D minor Concerto grosso, 
whose fine free performance was almost ignored. The 
critics unanimously recognized the German conductor’s mas- 
tery, his absolute command of the orchestra, the fine re- 
straint and suggestive eloquence of his movements. They 
differed about his interpretations of ‘the “Don”: to seme 
it was a bit cold, to others delightfully romantic. In the 
Brahms they seemed to resent this romanticism, the emo- 
tionalism and the powerful climaxes. Brahms ought to be 
stodgy; that is tradition. Don't, for goodness’ sake, proye 
to us that tradition is wrong! 

Remembering Harold Bauer’s remark about the London 
critics that when they are superlatively enthusiastic they 
will say “he played with admirable restraint,” Furtwangler, 
on the whole, may be said to have scored a success with the 
critics. About the public there is no doubt: shouts of 
bravo mingled with a very prolonged applause. His sec- 
ond appearance, with the London Symphony, is being looked 
forward to, 

Goossens Conpucts Lonpon SyMPHONY. 

Goossens’ London Symphony concert also began with 
Handel, who, with his whole.period, is undoubtedly enjoy- 
ing a renaissance just now. (Hardly a concert without its 
Handel or Bach; and Sir Henry Wood's opening with a 
Purcell suite last Saturday was in line with this spirit, 
too.) Since the name of Elgar was hyphened to that of 
Handel, I suppose he was responsible for the thickening 
with brass, the snare drum, big drum and cymbals, the good 
taste of all of which is debatable, to say the least. 

But I was remarkably impressed with Elgar’s A flat sym- 
phony (the first). Far from leaving the precincts of good 
taste here, he is always the aristocratic English gentleman, 
who does not let his emotions run away with him, yet leaves 
you in no doubt as to their genuineness and depth. His 
Sentimentality is not the self-pity and nerve-pulling lament 
of Tschaikowsky, but rather has the air of high-minded 
sympathy. : 

There are people who would resent even the mention of 
Tschaikowsky here, but I could not repress the feeling of 
being confronted—despite Elgar’s temperamental kinship to 
Brahms—with a sort of English Tschaikowsky. He is as 
patriotic an Englishman in his music as Tschaikowsky was 
a Russian. He has the songful pathos of Tschaikowsky and 
a good deal of his color: Pheir styles are essentially 
homophonic, and where Elgar is polyphonic, his polyphony 
is vocal; it lacks the richness, variety and buoyancy of 
Strauss’s orchestral counterpoint. He proves in this work, 
however, that a truly British idiom is possible without re- 
version to the 17th century or the modal folk-tune. Also, 
that a composer can be serious without being old-fashioned ; 
deliberate of speech without being dull. 

It was Eugene Goossens’ first essay in Elgar's symphonies 
and, lacking comparisons, I found it replete with many beau- 
ties. He also accompanied Serge Prokofieff in his somewhat 
infantile first concerto, which pleased the audience as much 
as it apparently pleased Serge himself. 

Tue Osicatory British Composer. 

The British composer js, it seems, a definitely permanent 
fixture upon British programs, whether orchestral, vocal or 
instrumental. He appears frequently as the conductor of 
his own works. In this London Symphony concert it was 
Josef Holbrooke, who conducted (sans baaton) a “poem” 
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JOSEPH LHEVINNE 
as he looked at the tender age when it was first discovered 
that he was destined to become a piano virtuoso, and as he 
looked nine years later at the age of twenty, when he was 
performing his service in the army of his native country, 
Russia, 





composed, a la Siegfried Idyl, of motives from Holbrooke’s 
own Keltic Ring. It begins with a melody from the love 
duet from Tristan reversed and ends with a Mendelssohnian 
6/8 grazioso in consecutive triads, with plenty of excellent 
Wagnerian harmony in between, 

Even at the Furtwangler concert the British composer ap- 
peared, in the person of Dr, Vaughan Williams, conducting 
the new orchestral version of his song cycle, On Wenlock 
Edge, sung by John Booth. It suffers, like so many con- 
temporary English songs, from the monotony of a lyrical 
idiom that is too purposely “folky.” The orchestration is 
reticent and effective in color, but the matter of the work 
hardly justifies the elaborate treatment. An orchestral song 
has its justification, but a song with a piano accompaniment 
set for orchestra is rarely successful. 

ENGLISH SONATAS AND ENGLISH Soncs. 

Two other new English works recently brought out are 
a sonata for cello and piano by John Ireland, played at a 
meeting of the Music Club, and a new piano sonata 
(F minor) by York Bowen, played at his own recital. The 
first I was unfortunately unable to hear, but it seems to 
have impressed the critics as a particularly fine work, in 
which the composer shows an encouraging emancipation 
from the impressionistic idiom. The Bowen sonata I found 
most innocuous: Chopin at its best, watered-down Grieg at 
its worst. Certainly not an important contribution to British 
music. 

An entire evening of English songs, sung by Clive Cary, 
the amiable and cultured baritone of the English Singers, 
formed the fifth of Gerald Cooper’s series of chamber con- 
certs, with the sponsor hiniself at the piano. There were 
old songs—by Dowland, Campion, Purcell, and others—and 
contemporary ones, by jae we Williams, George Butter- 
worth, Peter Warlock, Balfour Gardiner, etc. 

None of them could be called modern, however, despite 
Mr. Warlock’s excursion into dissonance and chromaticism 
and Denis Browne's experiment with consecutive sevenths. 
I liked Vaughan Williams’ Youth and Love, out of a series 
of Robert Louis Stevenson poems, and George Butterworth’s 
Look Not in My Eyes. Edward Dent’s whimsical quasi- 
archaic The Oxen was interesting, and Clive Cary’s Melmillo 
charming in a harmless way. But one could not help wish- 
ing for one good song by Hugo Wolf, which Mr. Cary 
would no doubt do most fetchingly, or evenly by the anathe- 
matized Brahms. I believe in the encouragement of national 
art; but all forms of inbreeding are bad, and Edward Mac- 
Dowell’s dictum against all-American programs surely holds 
a lesson for English music at its present stage. 

From Mozart To STRAVINSKY. 

Long as this review has become, I must not omit mention 
of the revival of the Goossens Chamber Concerts, under the 
direction of the young English conductor. The first of the 
series, which has already taken place, opened with Goossens’ 
own overture to Philip II, and included a chamber orchestra 
version of Herbert Bedford's interlude, Hamadryad, Darius 
Milhaud’s Catalogue des Fleurs, and Stravinsky’s Histoire 
du Soldat, as a suite. As an antidote, there was a delightful 
Mozart divertimento in D. The English works are already 
familiar. The Milhaud “catalogue,” going through very 
prosaic descriptions of flowers and ending up with the as- 
surance: “Vous recevrez les prix par correspondances” was 
more inane than amusing. It drew this from Ernest 
Newman: “The French are in many ways a civilized 
nation; but apparently they have no institutions for the care 
of the microcephalous.” 

ENTER THE UNACCOMPANIED SONG. 

The Story of a Soldier music, of which I already wrote 
from Berlin, was thought here more interesting than enjoy- 
able in its deliberate primitiveness and barbarity. There 
was also an unaccompanied (!) song by Cyril Scott, which 
was of interest only as an experiment. eavens! if that 
sort of thing keeps on, singers will actually have to develop 
their ears as well as their voices! Yes, yes, the revolution 
is on the march. 

Revolution? But surely this is not Russia. The British 
socialists are as safe as Threadneedle Street, and British 
composers are as safe—or sane—as the Royal Academy. 
Even Mr. Colles knows how safe that is. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Thorpe Pupil in Richmond 

Dr. G. G, Sydnor, professor of music in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at Richmond, Va., has just returned to 
his post after a period of intensive vocal study with Harry 
Colin Thorpe. 

Dr. Sydnor has charge of the vocal training at Union 
Seminary where he will introduce Mr. Thorpe’s Modern 
Vocal Technic, as a text book. nor considers Mr. 
Thorpe’s text (which is in loose-leaf form), a most valu- ¢ 
able supplement to oral instruction. 
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Many Farnam Organ Recitals 


Lynnwood Farnam, continuing his Monday evening organ 
recitals at the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
last week played works by Bairstow, Gigout, Vaughan-Wil- 
liams, Yon, Karg-Elert, and on February 18 plays a pro- 
gram of exclusively Bach works. 

At Saint Thomas’ Church, December 7; in the North Re- 
formed Church, Newark, N. J,, January 9, and in Boston, 
January 16, he was heard in recitals which included com- 
positions by some of the foregoing, as well as by Franck, 
Vierné, Jacob, Noble, Mulet, Philip James, Edward Ship- 
pen Barnes, Harvey Grace, Hamilton C. Macdougall and 
others. Yesterday, February 13, he played an organ re- 
cital in the First Unitarian Church, West Newton, Mass., 
and today, February 14, will be heard in Houghton Memor- 
ial Chapel, Wellesley College, Mass., both programs being 
identical. 

This has been quite the busiest season Mr. Farnam has 
ever known. 


Appreciation of Children of Men 


“I want to tell you how much I have enjoved teaching 
your song, Children of Men,” writes Grace Welsh Piper, 
Philadelphia vocal teacher, to Sydney King Russell. “We 
have adopted it as a school song at Miss Sayward’s School, 
Overbrook, Pa., the words fitting in wonderfully with the 
school ideals. I do want to congratulate you. So few songs 
have lyrics worth while—and fewer are really singable.” 

Mr. Russell wrote both words and music for Children of 
Men. He was not more pleased at the tribute than was 
Harold Flammer, publisher of the song. 


John Charles Thomas to Sing at White House 


John Charles Thomas, the popular baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing at the White House on the afternoon of March 
31 for President and Mrs. Coolidge. 


Schenck Works to Be Heard 


Elliott Schenck has received word that two of his or- 
chestral compositions are to be heard in the near future, 
one of them under the direction of Mr. Verbrugghen at 
one of the Sunday afternoon concerts of the Minneapolis 
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Symphony Orchestra, and the other, March 28 and 29, in 
Boston, by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. These are, 
respectively, Five Pastels and In a Withered Garden, the 
latter having been Faby last year by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Stock. 


Sopkin’s Second New York Recital 


For his second violin recital of the season at Aeolian 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, February 20, Abraham Sopkin 
will play the Tartini Devil’s Trill sonata, the Tschaikowsky 
concerto in D major and shorter numbers by Fibich, Schu- 
bert-Kreisler, Korngold and Wieniawski, including the lat- 
ter’s Capriccio Valse and Souvenir de Moscou. Walter 
Golde will again play the artist’s accompaniments. In No- 
vember the violinist returned to America after concertizing 
extensively in Germany where he met with unusual success. 


Harned Artists in Fine Recital 


Ruth Judson Stunz, soprano; Mildred De Hart, contralto, 
and Adolf Torovsky, pianist, presented an interesting pro- 
gram for the City Club of Washington, D. C., on the after- 
noon of January 30. Both Mrs. Stunz and Miss De Hart 
are pupils of Albert W. Harned, who furnished the accom- 
paniments for the singers. Mr. Torovsky is organist of the 
Epiphany Church in Washington. 


Jumps Into Mother’s Part with Success 


An artist-pupil of Cesare Sturani jumped into success at 
the Jewish theater, the Forty-fourth Street Theater, the 
other night in rather a unique way. Her mother, who is a 
member of the company, was taken ill at the last moment 
and they called upon the daughter, Pauline Zuckerberg, to 
take her part. This she did with marked success. 


George Liebling Busy Abroad 


George Liebling’s many European engagements have de- 
tained him abroad and caused a postponement of his con- 
templated American appearances until late in the spring. 
The recent George Liebling concerts included one with 
orchestra in Berlin, at which his own piano and violin con- 
certos were played (also the overture from his latest opera) 
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and several recitals in Italy and Switzerland, the press 
notices of which tell of continued and striking successes. 


Wentworth Pupils to Give Pinafore 


Estelle Wentworth, well known in Washington, D. C., for 
the splendid work she has done in connection with the pre- 
sentation of pageants, has begun rehearsals for Pinafore. 
The opera will be given in the spring, and it is worthy of 
note that the entire cast will be made up of Wentworth 
pupils, Nina Norman, soprano, will be cast as Josephine, 
and Russell Cordrey, bass, will take the part of the boat- 
swain. 


Nyiregyhazi to Be Heard in Brooklyn 
Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the Hungarian pianist, who has just 
returned from a very successful tour on the Pacific Coast, 
has been engaged to appear at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music with the Apollo Club on Tuesday evening, February 
19, After that he will make a tour through Maine. 


Marguerite Potter to Give New York Recital 


On the afternoon of Washington's Birthday, at the Hotel 
McAlpin, Marguerite Potter, mezzo, will give her annual 
recital before the friends and members of the New York 
Madrigal Club, of which she is president. She will be as- 
sisted by John Warren Erb, who will play her accompani- 
ments, and Erin Ballard, pianist. 


Notable Arrivals at Great Northern 


Among the recent arrivals at the Great Northern Hotel 
are the following: Bruno Walter, guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, who arrived from Munich; 
Arthur Shattuck, American pianist and composer, and Mar- 
garet Rice, manager, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


More Engagements for Mrs. Lawson 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson's list of engagements for this 
season continues to grow. Two of her recent new dates 
include a song recital for the Music Club at Newberry, S: C., 
February 22, and a recital at Chowan College, Murfreesboro, 
N. C., February 28. 














SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 


Numbering Seven Players 


A PROGRAM 
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1. Sixth French Suite 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


eee ewer 


DO 


Danse Sacree, Danse Profane 


La Joyeuse 


ep 


Gavotte 


Largo 


Salzedo Harp Ensemble 


Variations on an Old Style Theme..... 
Carlos Salzedo 


5. Danseuses de Delphes 
La Dance de Puck 


La Cathedrale engloutie 


Lyon & Healy Harps 





Johann Sebastian Bach 


..- Claude Debussy 
Marie Miller, Harp—Carlos Salzedo, Piano 


Jean-Phillippe Rameau 


George 


4. Two Popular French Folk Tunes...... 
....Carlos Salzedo 





FESTIVAL FAVORITES 
Carlos Salzedo 


From the scented sophistications of the Renaissance 


Padre Giambattista Martini 


Friederich Handel 


sembles are a conspicuous addition to any musical 


Marcel Grandjany 


and Spring tours. 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 West 39th Street, New York 


to the intangtbilities of the ultra-modernists is a far 
cry on any instrument. On the harp it ts an achieve- 
ment worthy of a—Salzedo. 

Whether alone, or in conjunction with vocal soloists 


or chorus, this interesting artist and his charming en- 


‘undertaking. Dates now booking for late Winter 








THE SALZEDO HARP TRIO 
Salzedo - Marie Miller - Elise Sorelle 


Exclusive Direction of 
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EASTON, PA. 


Accorded Enthusiastic Applause 


Although this was an unusually 
heavy and involved number the audi- 
ence signified its complete satisfaction. 


tractive. 
Easton Free Press. 


Miss Addison Pleases Audience 


Her voice unquestionably is a real 
contralto which is used with consum- 
mate skill and her singing was well re- 
ceived and encores were given. 

Easton Express. 





Mishkin Photo 


MABELLE 


ADDISON 


Contralto 





ERIE, PA. 


Miss Addison not only has a rich 
voice of sympathetic quality but it is 
a voice which has been well schooled. 
She is not only unusually gifted but she 
already exhibits splendid artistry 
which will help her reach a high stand- 
ing in the artistic life of the nation. Her 
diction was a delight. 

Erie Daily Times. 












A fine voice of rare contralto quality. 
Repeatedly called for encores. 
Erie Dispatch. 


Inquiries: 


| Addison, 411 Knabe Bldg., New York 





The artist was gracious and very at-- 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIG EDUCATION 


By GBORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








THE PROBLEM OF VOICE TRAINING 


Theories Regarding the Practice of Voice Training, Intonation, Expression, Breathing, and the General Principles 


The question of voice training in public schools is one 
which has been misunderstood, distorted, and abused. In 
the early stages, particularly in the kindergarten, practically 
no attention has been paid to voice training. Children are 
permitted to sing as best they can, and their only model is 
usually the untrained voice of the teacher. Later on in the 
clementary grades stereotyped vocal exercises were provided 
and saw! given by class teachers who knew nothing about 
the training of the voice, the use of the vocalize, or its ap- 
plication. A great deal of time was spent on this without 
result. In some cases children acquired considerable facility 
in vocal imitation, but failed utterly in any ability to apply 
this knowledge to song singing. Their enunciation was 
poor, voice placement negative, and tone production often 
strained and unnatural. 

In the high school more attention was paid to voice train- 
ing, but only in elective classes for this purpose. The 
rank and file of the student body met together and per- 
formed songs in community fashion without any regard 
whatever to tone production or its necessary attributes. 
Recently the wave has heen in the opposite direction, that is 
to reduce voice training to a minimum. The fundamental 
principles of tone production must be applied preparatory 
to all singing. In other words, with little children the head 
tone quality, so-called, must be preserved. By this we 
mean the light, flute like quality which is obtained by sing- 
ing the syllable “oo” on a tone such as D, fourth line of the 
treble staff. This may be carried down the scale or up, 
as the occasion demands, and when the pupil understands the 
nature of this work, the sound may be broadened over the 
series of vowels until the broad “ah” is obtained without 
any deleterious results to the voice. 

The question of tone production is simple. As it must of 
necessity apply to song singing it would be well for us to 
discuss the general points in relation to this. The first 
is phrasing—a direct correlary of breathing. Abstract 
breathing exercises are of no value in song singing. They 
must be applied, and the direct result of good. breathing is 
in what is commonly called legato singing, which means the 
blending of tones in such a way that the effect of the 
singing will be smooth and connected. Parallel with this 
is the element of phrasing, which means that the melodic 
sentence and the literary sentence should be clear and 
smooth, In order to do this correctly the teacher must in- 
dicate at what particular point in the song the children are 
to breathe. The second point involved is the actual quality 
of voice. We are told that the so-called “beauty of tone” 
is a necessary attribute to what we call singing. To direct 
the child’s attention properly toward this in the upper grades 
the teachers of the first three years must insure themselves 
of the fact that the very young children sing softly, and that 
songs be provided in which the range is neither too high nor 
too low. Children should be taught to listen to the sound of 
their own yoices. The third point to be considered is the 
mechanical side of song singing. We refer here to such 
points as rhythm, attack, release, etc. To insure the proper 
performance of these points the class teacher must serve as 
the musical conducter, She must direct the children to do 
the things mentioned in an orderly and correct manner. An- 
other important point is to have the teacher give the pitch 
of the initial tone clearly and make absolutely certain that 
every child in the class intones it correctly. The fourth 
point to be considered is the proper use of words in 
song singing. The average grade teacher is inclined to be 
careless about this, and is not pedantic enough regarding 
distinct pronunciation, There is a difference between lyric 
diction and loud singing, although some people do not seem 
to understand this. The methods for obtaining proper dic- 
tion are largely mechanical. We refer here to phonetics and 
other schemes for vowel and consonant production. It is 
not sufficient for a teacher to ask the pupils for clearer 
enunciation, but she must show them how to do it. Fail- 
ure on the part of the teacher to suggest ways and means 
results in loud singing and poor tone production. 

Voice TRAINING Per Se. 

The young child upon entering school has a small voice, 
and the real objects in voice training are to produce a sweet- 
ness of tone and a correct intonation, rather than to pro- 
duce power. The loud singing voice of the child is not to be 
encouraged, The soft vowel sounds are the only ones to 
use, and in order to get children to listen to their own 
voices the initial tone should be sung softly and prolonged 
until all the children hear it, as it should be heard. It is 
an interesting fact to note that the vocal apparatus in the 
child is the same, whether he speaks softly or whether he 
shouts. The real advantage in soft singing is that it pro- 
duces a vocal relaxation, which after all is the desired 
effect, Coarse singing tends to strain the vocal apparatus, 
and therefore the result can not be anything but deleterious 
to the child. 

The vocal range of the elementary school child is inter- 
esting. In the extreme it covers two octaves, approxi- 
mately A below the treble staff to A above the treble 
staff, but the average child in reality has only about one 
octave and a fourth. Yet we have been guilty of a danger- 
ous practice in compelling all children to sing the same 
vocalizes, 

Movern TENDENCIES, 

Modern tendencies are in the direction of the elimination 
of vocalizes, rather than toward them. The question of 
proper tone production is one which is determined through 
the ear. Methods will not help in reaching this conclusion. 
The question of voice placing and tone production, so far 
as the class teacher is concerned, must be reduced to its 
simplest terms. This brings us to the question as to 
whether or not voice training should be done individually 
or by the group method. The particular advantage in group 
recitation is that the teacher can determine which children 
in the class sing correctly, and which children sing incor- 
rectly, but beyond this little can be accomplished. Voice 


training must be accomplished by the group method, he- 
cause time does not permit individual instruction. 
Vorce TestiING AND REGISTERS, 

The question of voice testing in the sixth grade and 
above has been a troublesome one to teachers, We realize 
that most children at this age have the same type of voice, 
the only difference being that some have a greater range 
than others, and find it easier to sing upper tones. If we 
teach part singing, the pupils who sing the high tones with- 
out any particular effort should be assigned to the upper 
part, arid the others to the second part. In the Junior High 
School where three-part singing for like voices is accom- 
plished, there is practically no difficulty in judging the chil- 
dren, except the altos. This term alto may be used inad- 
visedly, but we refer to that group of children to whom 
the lower tones come more easily. Teachers make the 
unfortunate error of continuing to keep these children on 
that alto part, and a great many have made a more serious 
error of assigning the best readers to that part, regardless 
of their range. The result of this has been vocal distortion, 
and frequently a loss of voice as these children reach the 
age of mutation, 

(To be continued ) 


Inter-Preparatory Glee Club Contest 


For the second year successively, Taft School of Water- 
town, Conn., won the Inter-Preparatory Glee Club contest, 
held at Town Hall, New York, on Saturday night, February 
2, under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Musical Corpor- 
ation, of which Albert F. Pickernell is president. Eight 
others schools also competed, as follows: Phillips-Andover 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn; Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn.; Kent School, 
Kent, Conn.; Peddie Institute, Highstown, N. J.; Worcester 
Academy, Worcester, Mass.; Polytechnic Preparatory, 
Brooklyn. The judges were Dr. Miles Farrow, choirmas- 
ter of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; J. M. Helfen- 
stein, organist, and Henry Souvaine, pianist and composer. 

To begin with, each club sang a song of its own choice, 
a school song, and then in turn each*club sang the prize 
song, Mark Andrews’ arrangement of John Peel. The 
judges awarded:the Taft School first choice with 253 points, 
and Loomis Institute of Windsor, Conn., second place with 
238 points. All of the clubs displayed splendid balance, good 
attacks and excellent phrasing, and it is a gratifying fact 
that so many schools have taken such a great interest in 
music. Who knows but what it will fead to better and still 
nobler efforts? 

Richard Hale, baritone, sang six songs while the judges 
were out, and these found a warm response on the part of 
the audience. Particularly delightful were three spirituals 
and Damrosch’s Danny Deever. 

Under the baton of Marshall Bartholomew, leader of the 
7 ie Glee Club, the 200 or more singers sang beau- 
tifully The Prayer of Thanksgiving and the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

A prize cup has been offered to the club winning three suc- 
cessive contests, and one more will! give the Taft School per- 
manent possession. 


Critic Calls Dux Best of All Neddas 


When Claire Dux appeared in Pagliacci with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, the critic of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce and La Salle Street Journal, referred to her as 
the best of all Neddas. He stated: “This is a role in 
which Mme. Dux excels. She is, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, the Nedda of all Neddas. She has every qualifica- 
tion that goes to give life to the part and she interprets it 
with a seriousness of purpose and a facility of touch that 
makes it a sheer delight.” 


Marica Palesti in American Debut 


Marica Palesti, a dramatic soprano, who prior to the out- 
break of the war was a member of the Moscow Opera for 
six years, will make her American debut in a song recital 
at the Town Hall, tonight, February 14. With Michael 
Feveysky at the piano, she will be heard in an interesting 
program comprised of works by Rachmaninoff, Verdi, Puc- 
cini, Massenet, Penn, Gounod and Tschaikowsky. 











By ROBERT HUNTINGTON TERRY 
Sung by the 
most prominent artists 


THE ANSWER. High D Fiat. 
Low A Flat. 60 (Ge Schirmer, 


ine) 
THE MORNINGIS CALLING. 
lat. w B t. 
THE SKY IS ALWAYS BLUE. 
Ag NG FOR THE SEASONS. 
x t. 
LAZiN’ ALONG. High A Flat. 
Low F. 
BARELY NEWS. High C. Low 
Avers AWAKE MY LOVE. 
D. A delightful and 
ious Waltz l- 
by Suzanne Keener. . 


Studio 63, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 


l (By appointment) 
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Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees Bachelor of Music, 
Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory 
and Master of Oratory will be conferred at the end of the 
Summer Session upon candidates who show sufficient 
knowledge and take the required studies. 
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MORNING MUSICALES FEATURE 
OF CONCERTS IN WASHINGTON 


Washington Opera Company's Second Production Highly 
Commendable—Other Recitals 


Washington, D. C., January 30.—The series of morning 
concerts, promoted by Mrs. Lawrence Townsend at the 
Hamilton Hotel, has attracted interest and brought artists 
of Oo ag po hitherto unknown in this city. 

anda Landowska, exponent of the harpsichord, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, were listed for the first entertain- 
ment on January 7. The program was made up entirely 
of seventeenth and eighteenth century classics, Mozart pre- 
dominating. 

For the second affair, Suzanne Keener, soprano, and Carl 
Flesch, violinist, were the guests. Miss Keener offered an 
aria and a number of songs. The customary sonata and 
shorter works made up the program of Mr. Flesch. 

Helena Marsh, contralto, and Georges Enesco, violinist, 
provided the program on the third occasion. Mr. Enesco 
gave several works new to Washington. Miss Marsh ren- 
dered the balance of the numbers listed in a satisfying 
manner. 

The last of the month brought John Barclay, baritone, and 
Jean Gerardy, cellist, in joint recital. 

Taes or HorrMann Given, 

The Washington Opera Company offered Tales of Hoff- 
mann at the President Theater, Joon 21. Leading parts 
were taken by Mabel Garrison, Joseph Schwarz, Ralph Er- 
rolle, Elizabeth Bonner, Paolo Ananian, Dorothy Mansfield, 
Albert Scheffermann, Louis Annis, George Fernstrom and 
George Cheshanovsky. The orchestra was under the leader- 
ship of Jacques Samassoud. A crowded house greeted the 
performance. 





Harvard OrGAanizaTion S1ncs, 

A new year’s program was scheduled by the Harvard Glee 
Club at the Masonic Auditorium, January 1, under the man- 
agement of T, Arthur Smith, Inc. Archibald Davison led 
the club through compositions of Lotti, Holst, Sullivan, Ire- 
land and Elgar. 

Eowin Hucues Rerurns. 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, paid his annual visit to his home 
city on January 7, The central High School Auditorium 
was well filled by an audience that appreciated his interpre- 
tations of Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, 
Strauss and Gruen. 

ZimBaList Hearn. 

T. Arthur Smith, Inc., offered Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
in concert at the National Theater, January 10. A varied 
list of works was rendered, those of Mendelssohn, Saint- 
Saéns, Korsakoff and Sarasate receiving particular attention. 
Emanuel Bay was at the piano. 

Trrumpn ror McCormack. 

The usual “S. R. O.” sign was hung out early for the 
seasonal concert of John McCormack at Poli’s, January 11. 
His offerings were from the compositions of Bach, Handel, 
Schubert, and Elgar, as well as the regular Irish songs and 
numbers by Kramer, Bridge, Schneider and Dickson. Lauri 
Kennedy, cellist, assisted with selections by Haydn, Palm- 
gren and Popper. Mr. Schneider played the accompahi- 
ments. 

Lestanc at Kinc-Smita ScHoor, 

A recital of interest was given at the King-Smith Studio 
on January 14 by Georgette Leblanc. There were songs by 
Gretchaninoff, Cassella, Gaillard, Bordes, and Stravinsky, 
interspersed with readings from the poetry of Paul Verlaine 
and several scenes from the plays of Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Margaret Anderson accompanied the airs. 

Eveninec Recitat BY ORCHESTRA, 

The Symphony Society was heard at Central High School 
the evening of January 14, Walter Damrosch conducting. 
The program was made up of a Berlioz symphony, two works 
by Wagner, two songs by Liadow and a Strauss waltz. 

Beetnoven Listincs Score. 

Mrs. Wilson Greene presented the Symphony Society at 
Poli’s, January 15, in an entire Beethoven program, including 
the fifth symphony, ore, No. 2, several smaller works, 
and a violin concerto played by Georges Enesco. Mr. Dam- 
rosch directed. 

Sorpnre Brastau PLeases. 

Sophie Braslau was heard at Poli’s on January 18. The 
featured offerings were those from the compositions of 
Beethoven, Schubert, Korsakoff, Wolff, and Rubinstein, with 
Ethel Cave-Cole a proficient assistant. Mrs. Greene was 
the manager. »* 

PHILADELPHIANS PERFORM. 

Under Frederick Stock’s leadership, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra rendered Mozart, Brahms, Ravel and Stock composi- 
tions at the National Theater on January 22. The customary 
large assembly greeted the players. r. Stock was loudly 
applauded, especially at the end of his-own work. 

Costume Recitat sy Bort. 

Lucrezia Bori gave a costume concert at Poli’s Theater, 
January 23, depicting four eras of song literature. She 
dealt with French, Italian, Spanish and Old English lyrics. 
Wilfred Pelletier gave support at the piano, and played 
several solos. 

Casats Taritts Listeners. 

A program of classic tations was rendered by Pablo 

Casa J 4 
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tions of Handel, Bach and Boccherini drew Ba cy from his 
auditors, not to mention the success of the Granados, Faure 
and Popper. The piano work of Edouard Gendron was 
excellent. 

Cuaminave Gree CLus Entertains. 

The first annual banquet of the Chaminade Glee Club 
was given at the Women’s City Club, January 15. 
organization, under the leadership of Esther Linkins, offered 
several groups of sone, Piano solos were played by Wini- 
fred M. Michaelson and a group of ballads sung by Irving 
M. Tullar, tenor. Mary A, Cryder spoke on her association 
with Cecile Chaminade, and of the composer’s interest in the 
organization, 

Franz Dapia at Keitn’s, 

Local musicians exhibited interest in the week’s engage- 
ment at Keith’s of Franz Drdla, composer and violinist, 
beginning January 21. The artist played only his own 
works and was recalled for additions to the regular list. 
Antonio Ricci Voccoli played the accompaniments. 

Covoren ConTRaLto ATTRACTS, 

Marian Anderson, negro contralto, sang at the Lincoln 
Theater, eee 16. Her numbers were selected from 
Scarlatti, Rachmaninoff, Strauss, Schubert, Massenet, Saint- 
Saéns, Bemberg, Delibes and Quilter. William Leonard 
King provided assistance at the piano. 

Dupré Piays vor Vienne Funp. 

Marcel Dupré, organist, rendered a group of numbers at 
Epiphany Church, January 7, the recital being the first in a 
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at the National on January 24. His delinea- 
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series of three for the Louis Vierne Benefit Fund. Works 
by Bach, Couperin, Schumann, Dupré, Vierne and Franck 
featured the musicale. 

FLONZALEYS IN First APPEARANCE. 

At Central High School, January 21, the Washington 
Society of the Fine Arts booked the Flonzaley Quartet for 
their initial affair of the year. Amongst the offerings given 
were Haydn’s G major eget Bridge’s Roger De Coverley, 
and Herbert Howells’ Four Sleepy Cowes . 





Rodgers a “Ninth Symphony Soprano” 

Ruth Rodgers may soon be known as the “Ninth Sym- 
phony soprano.” She has sung the soprano part in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth with the Detroit and New York Symphony 
orchestras this season, and several other engagements to 
sing this role are in view for her. Miss Rodgers, how- 
ever, is not a Ninth Symphony. specialist, for she demon- 
strated her versatility in no uncertain manner in New 
York a few weeks ago, when she sang the cruel soprano 
part in the Schoenberg quartet with soprano solo. 


' Grandjany in America 
Marcel Grandjany, the French harpist, arrived in America 
in time for his American concert debut at Aeolian Hall, 
February 7. He is booked to play in the important cities 


~...a8 far West.as.the Pacific Coast. . ee 
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BIRMINGHAM HEARS ONEGIN, 
McCORMACK AND OTHERS 


Preparations Under Way for State Convention of Music 
Clubs—Hinshaw’s Production of Impresario Pleases 

i, Ala., January 31.—Sigrid Onegin, contralto 
f the etropolitan pera.Company, came to Birmingt 
and was heard in the Phillips High School Auditori 
where she was presented by the Birmingham Music S 
Club. Possibly not one in the large audience that assen 
bled to greet i 







r had ever heard her sing, and they 
evidence of their approval by loud applause. She presente 
the Brindisi aria from Lucrezia Borgia; an aria from Cag- 
men, and My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice from er 
and Delilah. She also offered some Swedish songs; 
and Death, by Coleridge-Taylor; the Blind Ploughman, by 
Robert Conningsby Clarke, and Schubert’s Erlkoenig. 
Joun McCormack. 

John McCormack appeared in concert here in the large 
Masonic Auditorium on the evening of January 23. The 
audience not only filled every available seat, but overflowed 
onto the stage. Hundreds were turned away from the 
doors. Although the program was long, it refused to leave 
until Mr. McCormack sang as a final encore, Home, Sweet 
Home. Edwin Schneider, pianist-composer, and Lauri Ken- 
nedy, cellist, assisting artists, aided in making the occasion 
the success it proved. 

THE IMPRESARIO. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s production of Mozart’s The 
Impresario was given in the Masonic Auditorium recently. 
Percy Hemus, who is personally known to many in Birming- 
ham, was in the leading role, supported by an excellent 
cast. Lottice Howell, an Alabama girl, received much ap- 
plause for her fine work. 

State CONVENTION oF Music C.uss. 

‘The State Convention of the Federation of Music Clubs 
will be held in Birmingham this spring, and plans are now 
being formulated for the entertainment of the delegates, 
and for the programs of the Federation, Eight years 
representatives of some ten or twelve state music cima 
assembled in Birmingham and organized the Federation. 
Since that time the number of clubs has increased to 128, 
and the Birmingham Music Study Club looks forward to 
receiving this enlarged body on the occasion of its con- 
vention. 

RACHMANINOFF. 

Rachmaninoff appeared here in the Masonic Auditorium 
on January 15. e drew a large audience and rendered a 
program thoroughly in keeping with his musicianship and 
virtuosity. His favorite prelude was demanded as an en- 
core. The Hopak, Moussorgsky-Rachmaninoff, and Liszt's 
Funerailles received much enthusiastic applause. 

Notes. 

The Apostles of Light, a pageant-drama, was presented in 
Phillips High School Auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Methodist Churches. The music was in charge of Mrs. 
W. J. Adams and conducted by Steven Allsop. 

Marion Stavrovsky was soloist, on Sunday afternoon at 
the fourth municipal concert and was acclaimed for her 
rendition of the aria, Ritorna Vincitor, from Aida, sung 
with orchestral accompaniment. ; 

The Birmingham Music Study Club gave an attractive 
morning program on January 17, when the subject was the 
Correlation of the Art of Sullivan, Tennyson, and Burne- 
Jones. Mrs. F. W. Anderson led with an excellent paper, 
while choruses from the Mikado were sung in costume by 
club members. A. G. 


Trevisan Pupil Scores in Italy 


Vittoria Trevisan, the prominent vocal instructor and 
coach and member of the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 
has received word of the big success scored in Italy by 
Horace L. Davis, tenor, who is a Trevisan pupil. After his 
debut in Cavalleria Rusticana on December 29, at Bergamo, 
he was immediately reengaged for four more appearances, 
Mr. Davis is singing in Italy under the name of Orazio 
Davelli. 

In a letter to his teacher, Mr. Davis says: “I can tell you 
that I am one of the very few Americans to sing in Italy 
without being compelled to pay. My repertory now in- 
cludes the following operas: Rigoletto, Lucia, Boheme, 
Faust, Butterfly, Cavalleria, Tosca, Pagliacci, L’Oracolo, 
and I have also studied La Forza del Destino.” 


McClurg Miller Artist Pupil Praised 


George H. Walker, an artist pupil of age Miller, has 
been appointed tenor soloist at Calvary P. E. Church, Pitts- 
burgh, under the direction of Harvey Gaul, the well known 
composer and critic of the Pittsburgh Post. On the even- 
ing of January 31 Mr. Walker was scheduled to sing a 
group of songs in Bellevue, Pa., at a Pittsburgh Apollo Club 
(male chorus) concert. Mr, Walker’s voice is a full ranged 
tenor. He has been complimented on his diction and the 
unusual agility he displays in his vocalization. 


Ivogun to Sing on the Coast 
Maria Ivogun, after her New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturda , February 2, started for the Pacific 
Coast for her first visit to that section of the country. She 
will make her first appearance in California in Los Angeles 
February 18. . os 
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CIVIC OPERA SEA- 
| SON IN ROLE OF 
| “MARTHA.” 
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Mr. Edward Moore of the Chicago Tribune, 
Jan. 28th, 1924, said: 


“In the evening Florence Macbeth 


who has closed more seasons than:|: 


any other artist on record sang the 
name part of ‘Martha’ and did it 
exquisitely.” 


Mr. Herman Devries of the Evening American, 


Jan. 14th, 1924, said: 
“Florence Macbeth’s ‘Caro Nome’ 
again held up the performance, 
while the public demonstrated 
their affection and admiration for 
“| this clever young artist.” 











Mr. Glenn Dillard Gunn of the Herald Examin- 
er, Jan. 28th, 1924, said: 

“If Florence Macbeth has ever 

failed to sing exquisitely or to be 

other than charming in manner 

and person it was in the absence of 

this chronicler. af 


a eee 


Mr. Maurice Rosenfeld of the News, Jan. 14th, 
1924, said: 

“Florence Macbeth again made 

the ‘Caro Nome’ a fine piece of 

florid singing and also gave artistic 

rendition to all the music of 











her role.” 





ae 





prolonged applause.” 





Mr. Paul R. Martin of the Journal of Commerce, Jan. 14th, 1924, said: 


“Miss Florence Macbeth was the Gilda of the performance, 
and since she is well known in this role, it remains only 
to be said that her work was entirely up to the high 
standard she set on a previous occasion. She sang the 
|‘Caro Nome’ with beautiful tonal effect that aroused 
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BETTIE BURKE Head of the Vocal Department at the College 
of the Sacred Heart (New York), Tod Hunter School, Hew- 
ett School and Buckley Sehool. 








ESTHER CARLSON Soloist with the Everett (Wash,) Ladies’ 
Musical Club “Mise Carlson sang with a native charm 
that made all her songs attractive, In ail her numbers her 
volee was remarkably free from any strain of artificiality.” 






Morning News 

MILDRED PERKINS As soloist and impresario Miss Perkins 
has crossed the American continent four times with a com 
pany of three other Kaufmann pupils, appearing in the lead 
ing theaters. 

EKLAZABETH HAMILTON Appearing successfully in joint re 
clitals with David Dugan, tenor, throughout the country. 
FIORENCE WRIGHT Appea..ng in a trans-continental tour 

Described recently in a Calgary paper as having ‘‘carried 
off the honors of the evening with a very beautiful voice.’’ 
VIRGINIA LAVINGSTONE: Now singing with success in Can 
ada The Vancouver Sun; ‘“‘Soored a great hit singing 
numbers by Tosti and Offenbach.” 
MAUDE YOUNG After a highly successful appearance in the 
big 4th Regiment Armory at Jersey City, N J.. wrote to 
Mme, Kaufmann “Without the wonderful and patient train- 
ing you have given me I never in all the world could have 
had the great success that has attended my public appear- 
arces,” 
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engagements in many fields 
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MARY HELEN BROWN, COMPOSER 
An Interview 








It all came about by having been born in the West where 
they still wave at trains and believe that woman's place 
is in the kitchen. In that atmosphere and environment 
I had heard that women—a very few women—were begin- 
ning to write songs, but I grew up with the idea that their 
efforts would be devoted mainly to an occasional lullaby, 
or to something about fairies; and that real Music, spelled 
with a capital M, was the province of man. : 

Now, however, a great change has taken place, and with 
no shame whatsoever I feel constrained_to say in the language 
of AZsop: Women are born composers, and men can only 
hope to achieve it. ; ; : 

This great reversal of form is due, in part, to an inter- 
view with Mary~Helen Brown, the well known composer, 
to which appointment the writer carried many pre-conceived 
ideas and a-fotebook of trick questions in support thereof. 
But after a very pleasant hour spent in the presence of a 
gentlewoman of the. first, rank, and a woman oe 
of great merit, the net result is: one convert for the Fem- 
inist Movement in’ America. : 

My first question to Miss Brown was: “Do you think that 
women are the equal of men. in. composing music?” 

The astonishing answer came at once: “No, they are 

not.” 
Miss Brown continued: “Women in general can never be- 
come as expert in actual music composition as men_ until 
they realize the importance. and absolute necessity for a 
background and a thorough understanding of harmony and 
technic. Music- comes: naturally for women. They are 
fundamentally creators, and music is one of their many 
means of expression. Besides, women have been singing 
at their tasks for countless centuries, just as the Italians 
(both men and women) have, and they are saturated with 
music, But, before writing music as a contribution to the 
world’s worthwhile collection, they must first realize the 
importance of study.” ‘ : “ae as 

Miss Brown was most emphatic in making this point, 
and further conversation brought to light the fact that 
she had been all through the early “child protegé” and 
“budding genius” stages, and fortunately had realized, in 
time, the importance of “considering the ant” as well as the 
eagle. ; 

Her gift of music was manifested when she was a child 
and her first compositions brought considerable attention 
and praise. 4 

That enjoyable period, Miss Brown reports, continued 
for several years, but then she faced the issue squarely with 
the realization that she lacked, the detailed training to 
deserve success even if it were possible for her to contrive 
some short cut to that enviable destination. At this point 
all further thought of composing was postponed, and for 
a length of years Miss Brown was carefully trained under 
Howard Brockway, Lucien Chaffin, Herman Klein of Lon- 
don, and Noemann of Dresden. And then, after further 
instruction in instrumental ensemble under the supervision 
of Karl Korbach, Imperial cellist, Vienna, Miss Brown re- 
turned to composing, with occasional very successful work 
as accompanist and coach, 

“Every woman,” said Miss Brown, “could write a song, 
but the powers that be seem to have arranged a pre-ordained 
system of reciprocity affecting this art as well as every 





Aime Dupont photo : 
MARY HELEN BROWN 

other one that I know of. I have often heard of a genius 
who had just as hard a job defeating his own laziness, 
as an energetic-man would have if he set out to acquire 

nius. That may sound a bit vague but it contains just 
the point I am trying to make clear about women as com- 
posers. Their genius, or in other words, the ease with which 
they can compose, tempts them to slight the very things 
which are. essential to success, namely, the study of harmony, 
the study of technic, and the study of the masters.” 

Miss Brown believes that the importance of study can 
not be emphasized too strongly. In her opinion the future 
of women in music rests with this realization, and whether 
or not we may all agree in full, we must at least bow 
to one who has. accomplished big things by first “studying 
her job.” This composer's ype works constitute a great 
long list of beautiful and successful compositions known 
to music lovers throughout the country, and her recent song, 
God Touched the Rose, is iy aes becoming one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost ballads. Her works include publications for 
piano, two pianos, instrumental ensemble, 3 of all types, 
cantatas, ruses for: mixed. and .women’s. voices, 
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strange as it may seem, Miss Brown is the composer of 
one of the most successful songs for men ever written. 
Her Deep Water Song has been used extensively by leading 
baritones all over the world, and, as well, by prominent 
glee clubs in almost every city. A short time ago a well 
known school of music composition adopted this song as 
the standard form for instruction in this type of com- 
sing. 

"a an effort to find the key to this phenomenal success, 
I frankly asked Miss Brown how she went about writing 
a song, and her reply will, I believe, be illuminating to 
Musica Courter readers: 

“I never try to write until I have to,” Miss Brown said. 
“And that is just another way of wording the advice that 
an eminent novelist gave to a young man who asked a 
similar question. He said: ‘Wait until you have something 
to say.’” 

Miss Brown then explained her own method, more in 
detail, 

“I always visualize everything that 1 write. For example, 
the words of Deep Water Song gave me a picture, just as 
all the words which I use must first give me something 
to visualize, or else I can not set them to music. With Deep 
Water Song I seemed to see and feel a great ocean liner, 
a Leviathan, ploughing its way through rolling mountains 
of water, while my song God Touched the Rose brought 
first a picture of flowers in a vase, gradually unfolding and 
dropping their petals; and my newest song, Love Came 
Creeping Into My Heart, was composed to a thought pic- 
ture so vivid that it seemed as if the song was writing 
itself through my hands while my mind was entirely en- 
grossed with its subject.” 

As Miss Brown was speaking, I could not help but notice 
that finest shading of all—the tone that springs only from 
sincerity. It was the voice of the composer talking of 
music, the artist speaking of art, on a plane that tran- 
scends such petty squabbles as Man versus Woman in 
Music, Here was one who had devoted a life to music, 
consigned an entire span of energy and study to the creation 
of that which might give others pleasure, a composer who 
found no real joy in the accomplishment unless there was 
the * ada surety that the song had been written 


ba +7 
iss Brown is one of the few who has successfully 
and continuously ignored the great American cry for pro- 
duction, In spite of the fact that her manuscripts are sub- 
scribed for in advance by her publishers, she has always 
limited herself to a very few songs each year. The bal- 
ance of her time is taken up with work among the children 
of the East Side in New York City, and every remaining 
odd moment that is her own is given to the study of music. 
She has made a careful research into the popular music 
field and has traced syncopation to its source among the 
earlier and original forms and modes that came to us from 
the ancients. Miss Brown considers, however, that the com- 
poser of standard music has little, if anything, to learn 
from the writer of jazz; but she mentioned, good humoredly, 
that the standard publisher might do well occasionally, to 
take a hint from the popular publisher as to the manner 
in which a song can be “put over.” 

By this time my appointment with Miss Brown was 
almost over but as I arose to go, J made one last valiant 
sort to gratify that original ambition to see the sparks 


y: 

“What do you think,” I asked, “of the necessity for 
temperament in a composer?” 

“Will I be quoted?” came the question. 

“You will!” I admitted. 

“Then,” said Miss Brown, “I will say only and mildly 
that I think temperament is usually ninety-nine per cent. 
bad disposition, and, as such, is a terrific handicap to anyone. 
There may be some cases to the contrary but the only ones 
I have encountered were unfortunates who should have 
consulted a nerve’ specialist or changed their diet.” 

Miss Brown, herself, is the last person in the world 
whom one would expect to make what is spoken of (by 
courtesy only) as a temperamental display. As reported 
at the start of this interview,—she is a gentlewoman of 
the first rank. 

I realized now the hopelessness of my quest for “sparks” 
and there came to my mind a scene from the long ago, 
when as a child I witnessed my younger sister have what 
we always called “one of her tantrums”; and I heard 
a oe the constructive criticism with which my mother could 
always calm these storms: A lady is always a lady. 

I asked Miss Brown for some similarly constructive 
thought which her own experience might give and which 
I, in turn, could report for the interest and benefit of 
Musica Courter readers. 

Miss Brown thought a moment and then referred to 
the slogan which a well known piano manufacturer adopted 
several years ago: 

“If there is no harmony in the factory, there will be 
none in the piano.” 

“The big thought contained in that simple sentence,” said 
Miss Brown, “should be paraphrased and applied by every 
publisher, composer, teacher, and student. 

“For the publisher, it means conducting business in a 
racious spirit of cooperation with all members of the trade: 
or the composer, it requires an attitude of mind and body 

saturated with the right spirit before a note should-be set 
down on paper } for the teacher, it suggests the practice 
of sympathy with understanding toward all the steps re- 
quired in moulding a pupil’s career; and for the student, 
it prescribes the right point of view, within and toward 
all life in general, which must be in the make-up of every 


musical aspirant or else he, or she, has chosen the wrong 
F. K. S. 


profession.” 


May Stone Pupil Kept Busy 

_ Alice Bussy, artist pupil of May Stone, is rapidly endear- 
ing herself to the patrons of the more prominent motion 
picture houses. Miss Bussy was engaged by Josiah Zuro 
for the new Fenway Theater in Boston, where she sang 
for two weeks. Upon her return she was immediately en- 
gaged for the Tivoli Theater, New York, after which she 
was the soloist at the Forum Theater. 


Cesar Thomson to Give New York Recital 


‘Cesar Thomson, the celebrated Belgian violinist (who is 
now teaching at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music), will 
ly a recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, March 
24, under the management of R. E. Johnston. 
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BUSH 


CONSERVATORY — Chicago 


An institution of international prominence with accredited courses leading 
to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
FACULTY OF OVER NINETY ARTISTS 


many of international reputation 


Summer School 


June 25 to July 29 
Ten Weeks (Special Courses) May 21 to July 29 


All branches of Music—Expression—Stage Arts—Opera—Languages— 
Dancing—Accompanying—Repertoire and Interpretation Classes. 
NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


in the above subjects 
Daily Recitals. Lectures and Concerts by famous artists. Free to all accredited students. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Six Weeks’ Course—June 25 to August 5 


Lyravine Votaw and William Nordin, Co-Directors 





One Free Scholarship for the Summer 
School will be given by each of the artists 
mentioned on this page. The successful 
candidates for the scholarships will receive 
Two Private Lessons a week for the five 
week term. Send for application blanks. 


FREE 
Scholarship 








STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining large student dormitories for 
men and women students. Prices reasonable—$10.00 and up. Good accom- 
modations. Practice pianos. 

For Summer Announcement, with full information on scholarships, rates of 
tuition, address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Fourth Installment " 
Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 
HARMONY The Principle of Avoidance 

(Continued) The basis of them is partly due to chromatic embellishment, partly due to 
what I have called The Principle of Avoidance. This means, that when the 


Augmented and Diminished Chords 


Minor scales have some unique features which add a few chords to the above 
major list. The harmonic-minor scale has a sharp seventh: A-B-C-D-E-F- 
G-sharp-A. And this G-sharp adds a whole series of new intervals and, there- 
fore, new chords: C-E-G-sharp, an augmented chord, because it is made up 
of two major thirds and the consequent interval between C and G-sharp is an 
augmented fifth; and G-sharp-B-D-F, a diminished-seventh chord, because the 
thterval between G-sharp and F is a diminished seventh. Both of these chords 
retain their names when inverted. 


- 


Chords in Minor Scales 
Ex.4 I II 


: : Minor Triad 
Harmonic Minor weale. (onte) Diminished Triad 
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The only other chord that need detain us is the augmented sixth. It is 
made by a chromatic alteration of an inverted triad or an inverted seventh. 
Broadly speaking, any chord which includes a sixth may be made into an aug- 
mented sixth by raising the upper note or by lowering the lower note, or both, 
as the case may be. The result will be either two major thirds separated by a 
whole tone, or a major and two minor thirds, this latter form being exactly 
like a dominant-seventh, except that it is written differently. Thus we get 
D-flat-F-B, or D-flat-F-G-B, or G-B-D-E-sharp, etc. These chords may be 
inverted, but appear to have a greater melodic value when the two notes of the 
augmented sixth are in melody and bass. 


Ex.5 


Augmented Sixth Chords 
me . 


SS 


Chord Types 


Now, the importance of all of these chords is twofold: First, as the essential 
support of all melodic thought; Second, as “types” of possible note combina- 
tions, i. ¢., harmony as opposed to dissonance or discord. It is no doubt neces- 
sary to learn the chords, their names and their uses; but it is infinitely more 
important to become absolute master of the chord-types, so that they may 
be instantly recognized in all of their various forms and inversions, and so 
that they may suggest themselves to the mind without confusion of key. 























Ex.6 
Chord Types 
Triads 
a | Major Minor Aug. Dim. ! 
Sevenths 





Aug. Sixths 
4. |Dominant Secondary Diminished] ———— 
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The fundamental basis of the vast majority of tunes is the tonic and domi- 
nant, sometimes the sub-dominant and the chord on the second of the 
still more rarely the relative minor and the chord on the third of the 








ind these are frequently what we call i ‘ 
telnet some new key, not infrequeftly some key in no way 
key Of the piece. _ 

Let it not be supposed that these 
abstruse and pels music. They 
scarcely a piecé of it can be found in which a few of them do not appear.> And 
the reason harmony came to be looked upon as a complex science is simply 
because some writers have failed to recognize the true nature of these chords. 
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chords are used only in highly ; 
80 numerous in popular music that‘: 


melody moves in such a way as to cause dissonance or to suggest unwanted 
chords, harmonic notes are simultaneously altered so as to avoid these objec- 
tionable results. Take, for instance, the chord C-E-G-C, with the melody on 
the upper C. If this melody moves down to B, and is sustained on B, the chord 
will apparently be C-E-G-B, instead of which the composer may raise the base 
to E, which will‘cause the harmony to look like the triad on the third of the 
scale, E-G-B, though it is, in fact, merely an altered form of the tonic, C-E-G-C. 
(See Ex. 7a.) ‘ 

There is also another kind of avoidance, the avoidance of the suggestion of 
a harmony that is not wanted. For instance: suppose we have the chord C-E-G 
with the melody on G, and suppose that this melody descends to F-sharp. This 
leaves us C-E-F-sharp, which suggests a modulation towards E minor. (Ex- 


7-b.) 
Ex.7 


rs Dissonance 
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This suggestion may be avoided by lowering also the E to D-sharp, which 
gives C-D-sharp-F-sharp. This looks like a diminished chord in the key of 
E minor, but is, of course, only a passing chord. (Ex. 7c.) 

There is a different sort of alteration, for an exactly similar reason, at the 
beginning of Dear Old Pal of Mine. This tune begins on E, the third of the 
triad, and descends to E-flat, which would be, were there no other alteration, 
the C minor triad. But the composer does not want the minor effect, so he 
merely raises the G to A-flat, which not only avoids the objectionable chord, 
but strengthens the rhythm. This harmony is shown in Ex. 8, where it will 
be seen that. the G may be altered either to A-flat or F-sharp to avoid the C 
minor effect. 











This strengthening of the rhythm, a highly important and essential feature 
of tune writing, as will be seen as our investigation proceeds, accounts also 
for the frequent use of passing sub-dominants, as in such tunes as the Lorelei 
and Stille Nacht, where the E of the tonic triad, instead of being sustained, 
is raised to F along with the G of the melody as it rises to A (Ex. 9a), paral- 
leling the melodic line. In Rossini’s Stabat Mater a similar motion produces 


an actual chord change. 


Gujus animam from Stabat Mater 


$sSini 
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Pedal Bass 


Which brings us to one of. the difficult problems of melody writing. Melodies 
follow the harmonic line. But what is the harmonic line? Why, in the Stabat 
Mater, is the inverted sub-dominant suggested by the octave rise from C to C, 
both of which notes belong to the tonic? Why, in the tune known as Chop 
Sticks, is the opening harmony the dominant seventh, followed at the third 
bar by the tonic, although the melody note remains G? Why, in this waltz 
(Ex. 10b), does the repeated phrase, note for note the same in both cases, take 
the tonic the first time and the dominant the second? 








Ex.10 Chop Sticks 
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0 De belongs to 
of melody, that e, and it is no less sure that this problem is 
with one of the essential basic elements of good melody. 


the Night.” ‘ the ; 
Ex. 10b. “Thru the Night.” Logan. Copyright by the Forster Music Co., Ine., Chicago. Used by 


(To be continued next week.) 
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ATLANTA MUSICAL NEWS 

Atlanta, Ga., January 29.—The Agnes Scott Choral Soci- 
ety, according to its yearly custom, gave Handel’s The Mes- 
siah on December 13, at the Wesley Memorial Church, under 
the direction of Lewis H. Johnson. The soloists for this 
occasion were eres Battle, soprano; Strethel Walton, 
contralto; A. W. Browning, tenor; H. R. Bates, basso; 
with C. W. Deickman at the organ. 

The Friedman concert took place on January 12. This 
was the first appearance in this city of Ignaz Friedman, but 
from all accounts it will not be the last, for his playing 
aroused great enthusiasm. It was given under the manage- 
ment of the Atlanta Music Club, 

Rachmaninoff came on the evening of January 14. He 
drew a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Another artist, new to Atlanta, was presented by the At- 
lanta Music Club on January 24. This was Erika Morini, 
whose performance here was a delightful one. 

Two morning programs during the month of January 
have been given by the Atlanta Music Club, featuring local 
musicians, and maintaining the standard set up by this or- 
ganization of previous seasons. 

The Fine Arts Club, as a particular feature for its only 
open yearly meeting, brought the Ragini Trio in a program 
of Indian music, song and dance. 

The Music Festival Association has signed a contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for the 1924 season of 
grand opera for Atlanta. Some old favorites are among the 
stars to be heard here this spring—Bori, Gigli and Pon- 


MUSICAL COURIER 


A series of Sunday afternoon concerts by the student or- 
chestra of Emory University has been inaugurated since the 
end of the series by the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. The 
orchestra and Glee Club of Emory University have a direc- 
tor of worth in Malcolm Dewey. M. S. W. 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts Recital 


The regular weekly recital, given sag pe. 31 at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, presi- 
dent, contained features worth naming, for in the program 
of eighteen numbers were unusually interesting items. 

Anne Shendewolf, soprano, is a new singer, and created 
attention, for her singing is of high intelligence. She was 
heard in Thank God for a ‘Garden, An Emblem, and Land 
of the Sky-blue Water. Arline Felker, heard before, sang 
in Italian, for the first time, Respighi’s Stornellatritrice, her 
brightly colored voice also being heard with the contralto, 
Mildred Eyerman, in the duet, Still as the Night (Gétze). 
The sonority of voice and expressive style of Mr. Bianchi 
in Di Provenza and in the Credo (Otello) were a feature. 
Other vocalists who have appeared before were Misses 
Hitch and Oleyar. 

Instrumental features were perhaps the chief novelties, 
for a trio for one piano, two piano concerto movements, 
violin, piano and organ solos comprised these. Victoria and 
Mary Regalbuto, with Winifred Nichols, united in Rossini’s 
overture to Barber of Seville, the three pianists playing as 
one, with fine brilliancy. Emma L. Wiles, of Stony Point, 
played Grieg’s To the Spring with poetic insight, musical 
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warmth and clean cut technic; she was much applauded, and 
deserved it. Helen Mohaupt, violinist, played an Alard 
waltz remarkably well; she is but a child. Mary Regalbuto’s 
pianistic talent and technic shown in her performance of the 
‘first movement from Beethoven's C minor concerto, her 


sister playing the second piano accompaniment. Victoria 
Regalbuto has always been admired for her piano playing, 
and deservedly; she played the last movement of Mendels- 


sohn’s G minor concerto with spontaneous brilliancy, her 
sister playing the second piano part. Helene Moskowitz, 
pianist, was warmly applauded for her playing of Polichi- 
nelle, and Mr. Warner, of the faculty, gave the Aida march 
as organ solo, as well as accompaniments. Every pupil 
played or sang from memory, as is customary at the school 
concerts, and the usual large audience was present. 


Katharine Noack-Fiqué as Santuzza 


Katharine Noack-Fiqué, the principal in the recent per- 
formance of Cavalleria Rusticana, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, at the National Opera Club’s tenth annual even- 
ing of grand opera, January 24, well deserves separate men- 
tion. It would seem that never has her voice and singing 
method been finer or more deserving of the big appiause 
which marked her appearance. Her acting, too, was re- 
strained where appropriate, increasong to impassioned utter- 
ance and vivid characterization in the climax. Needless to 
say, the accompaniment furnished by conductor and pianist 
Carl Fiqué was ideal, and the result showed what artistic 
co-operation accomplished. 


selle, Chaliapin in Boris Godunoff being among them. 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR 


BERUMEN 


Last night’s 














OSOMZAm 


Mr. Bertimen’s playing maintains its high standard. 
performance showed his usual thoroughly equipped technique and clear- 
ness of touch, with considerable spirit and expression marked in a 
sonorous performance of the Liszt fantasie-sonata, “After a Reading of 
Dante.”—New York Tribune. 


With the lights of Aeolian Hall dimmed almost to darkness, Ernesto 
Bertimen gave his concert to a hushed and expectant audience. It was a 
lavish programme of a certain familiar charm which was admirably 
blended with the general atmosphere. Mr. Bertimen, as_ usual, 
showed an intelligent appreciation of his programme; it was delivered 
with spirit and vigor—New York World. 





Mr. Bertumen’s talents have been often and deservedly commended. 
He is a reserved and artistic musician who disdains anything like self- 
exploitation and gives scholarliness to his interpretations—New York 


American. 


It was in the second half, composed of modern pieces, that Mr. 
Bertimen discovered his sympathies. He drew delicate sound pictures 
in half-tones, transmitting the impressions of the composers. A 
large audience warmly applauded.—New York Times. 


His programme was of unusual kind. Mr. Bertimen’s performance 
showed his well developed technique and clear and vigorous style. 


—New York Herald. 


Mr. Bertmen dealt with the fortunes of Dante and Virgil as described 
by the good Abbé in dexterous manner, and smooth style.—N. Y. Sun 


and Globe. 


Mr. Bertimen plays accurately and with understanding of the 
various styles of piano music. There were flashes of technical brilliance 
in a group of Liszt works ending with the Dante Fantasie Sonata —WN. Y. 


Telegram and Mail. 





He displayed clearness of tone, lucid interpretation and a great 
deal of emotion, which was especially apparent and apropos in the Fan- 
tasie-Sonata, “After a Reading of Dante,” by Liszt. In this powerful 
descriptive melody, symbolizing the crazed souls in the infernal regions-a 
la Virgil and Dante, he played with great fervor and expression. The 
soft ones of the “Love Interlude” he played with a quiet touch that 
added great beauty to the selection by comparison. His interpreta- 
tion of Enrique Granados’ “El Pelele” was gracefully handled. to the 


delight of the audience.—Brooklyn Times. ° 
Address: care of LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
; DUO-ART RECORDS Telephone, Columbus 8993 


* Photo © by G. Maillard Kesslere 

All offerings of this pianist are presented with sincerity and freedom 
from artificiality and tricks. They achieve their effects through honesty 
and earnestness. All in all, a healthy, natural player, sure of his 
artistic results—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 


14 West 68th Street, New York 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Women’s Puitnarmonic Society CEeLepraTes, 

The Women's Philharmonic Society, Leila Cannes, presi- 
dent, continuing its silver anniversary celebration, gave a 
concert and reception in the Rose Room of the Ambassador 
Hotel on the afternoon of January 25. Mrs. Julian green 
opened the entertainment with an interesting speech compli- 
mentary to women in music, stating what they had accom- 
plished in this and in many other interests during the past 
twenty-five years. Klara Muehling, soprano, followed with 
songs by Strickland and Mana-Zucca, which she sang beau- 
tifully, accompanied by Mildred Brun; she was applauded 
to the echo. Mrs. Lowell T. Field, a former president, in a 
happy speech harked back to the year the society was 
founded, congratulating Mrs. Cannes on the success of her 
efforts during the past ten years, and presented her with 
the gavel used and the programs given in the year 1900, 
Mrs. Cannes then gave three piano numbers—Concert Etude 
(MacDowell), Meditation (Pechaikowsky), and A minor 
Barcarolle (Rubinstein)—playing with remarkable clarity, 
grace and artistic finish, and receiving rounds of applause; 
she should be heard more frequently. 

Herbert Witherspoon followed with an interesting speech 
on diction, an important part of a singer’s training. 
feature of the concert was the violin performance, by Isidor 
Greenberg, of the andante (Lalo), Praeludium and Allegro 
(Pugnani), and Polonaise Brillante (Wieniawski), with 
Wyonette Cleveland as his accompanist, who afforded splen- 
did aid at the piano, His work was marked by dazzling 
technic and artistic interpretation, and he created a furore. 
Mrs. David Campbell said she had been watching this club 
closely for years, and complimented it for keeping up its 
high ideals. Mabel Robeson, soprano, sang charmingly 
Mon Coeur S'ouvre a ta voix (Saint-Saens) and two songs 
by the American composer, Edwin L. Walker, which he 
accompanied—Sweetheart Mine, and When Marse Gabriel 
Biows His Horn, 

‘Oscar Saenger, in his speech, also laid great stfess on 
diction, and “aroused much enthusiasm when he mentioned 
David Bispham as an example of singing English; he re- 
gtetted that'the time given him was so short. Manly Price 
Boone, tenor, interested the atdience by his singing of 
Molly's Borine: and Waiting for Thee, j Hy also in two 
songs bx another American composer, E. P. Crissman, who 
also accompanied the singer. Charlotte Lund (a guest of 
honor), the singer who is giving splendid operalogues, ad- 
dressed a few remarks to the audience, as did also Eric 
Morgan, just arrived from London. Weston Gales finished 
the program ~with a short speech which pleased the audi- 
ence. Mrs, James G. Blaine was chairman of the day, Mrs. 
Schuyler Hamilton Wilber chairman of reception, and Kate 
1; Roberts chairman of press. The guests of honor were: 
‘mma Thursby, Claudia Muzio, Charlotte Lund, Izetta M. 
McHenry, Hugo Grunwald, Mr, and Mrs. William Wilmoth, 
Adele Lewing, Hubert Linscott, Mr. and Mrs, Van Riper, 
John C, Freund, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Richards, Mr. and 
Mrs. William” Lee, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Riesberg, 
Leopold Atiér, Antonia Sawyer, Countess Szechenyi, Mrs. 
Harry Payné Whitney, Fay Foster, Baroness Von lenner, 
Florence Foster Jenkins, Princess Murat, Edwin L. Walker, 
Christiaan Kriens, Mrs. Hebert Witherspoon, Mrs. Oscar 
Saenger, Eric Morgan and Mrs, Ralph Troutman. 

Crarence Dickrnson’s TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM. 

_Tschaikowsky music made up the February 1 program 
at, Clarertite Dickinson's Frida Sar Hour of Music, with 
Grace Northrup, soprano, and Max Olanoff, violinist. He 
played the waltz movement from the fifth symphony, the 
finale from the Pathetic symphony, the Danse Des ‘Miriltons, 
and 1812 overture, in all of which there was entire and 
adequate technical mastery. The closing of the Pathetic 
movement was heard with almost breathless attention, while 
the combination of celesta and chimes in the little dance 
brought subdued murmurs of appreciation. Miss Northrup’s 
singing of The Lonely Heart showed her fresh and expres- 
sive voice, plus distinct enunciation and beautiful high tones ; 
there was a splendid climax on the words, to one who 
ldves me. She also sang That Lovely Ballad and -Christ 
When a Child. Violinist Olanoff’s lovely and clear tone, 
with much expression, made everyone listen intently to his 
playing of the Canzonetta, and Melody. 

.A Dvorak program will be given at the Friday Noon 
Hour of Music; February 15, by Clarence Dickinson, with 
Arthur Kraftgstenor, and Paul Kéfer, cellist. 

' Warres Genexen’s Tureriern Orcan Recitav. 

On thé-February 6 program, his thirtieth organ recital, 
at St. fe’s Church, Brooklyn, Warren Gehrken, A. A. 
Q. O., was represented by his own prelude and fugue in D 
minor, dedicated to his teacher, August Walther, Other 
works by cofapdsers living in America were by Yon, Bon- 
net, Stoughton and Johnston. Of his eight numbers five 
were by cétmposers of this country, The merits of Mr. 
Gehrken aré fast becoming known, for he plays the organ 
with a mastery acquired during years of intensive study. 
Such technic is necessary for effective performance of Liszt's 
symphonic poem, Les Preludes, which closed his program, 

February 27, Edward Hillmuth, assistant organist of St. 
Thomas’ Chapel, will give a special recital. 

Five Sincers at Patterson Srupio RecirAt. 

February 6, an invitation recital of vocal music was given 
at the Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing, with 
————E£__ 
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two singers from New Jersey, the others hailing from Ver- 
mont, Texas and New York. Anne Molo sang songs by 
Haydn, Homer Samuels and Tosti; Leona Borroum’s songs 
were by Luzzi, Paisiello and Lieurance; Elaine Sauvage’s 
selections were by Caccini, Massenet and Wilson; Lillian 
E, Owens sang Mascagni, Russian and Poldowski songs; 
Mildred Eleanor Johnson sang the aria, Un bel di (Puccini), 
one songs by Dvorak and Farley, with Harry Horsfall at 
the piano. 


ULeHLaAs In VIOLIN AND PIANO REcITAL. 


Joseph Ulehla, violinist, and Vlasta Ulehla, pianist, intro- 
duced themselves in these capacities at a recital in a River- 
side Drive Home, February 3. The violinist played Bruch’s 
concerto in G minor, Ave Maria (Schubert), Scherzo Fan- 
tastique (Bazzini), and the Faust Fantasie (Wieniawski). 
The pianist offered Chopin's scherzo in B flat minor, a Liszt 
Consolation, and the Liszt-Schumann Dedication. In all 
they did these artists showed themselves to be able execp- 
tants. A good sized audience attended the affair. 


Younc Musicians’ Guitp AFFArrs, 


The February 7 meeting of the Young Musicians’ Guild 
heard a program of piano and vocal music performed by 
the following: Willard Rhodes, pianist; Irene Swirnoff so- 
prano; Bennett Mintz, baritone, and Mr. Leone, tenor. Feb- 
ruary 21, Zelma Kaufmann will play 7 pieces. The 
second Guild musicale, February B, will have the pianist, 
Rachel Rosenblatt, and Hyman Rosenfeld, with John Picorrfi, 
reader. Inez Barbour not long ago aided the Guild in a suc- 
cessful concert. 


Society THeater Orcanists’ Dinner To Dupre. 


The Society of Theater Organists, Frank Adams, presi- 
dent, gave a midnight supper and dance in honor of Marcel 
Dupré on January 31, this distinguished French organist 
being the first honorary member of the society. A reception 
preceded the affair, with M, Dupré and Dr. Alexander Rus- 


“It was a wonderfully chosen program 
and wonderfully sung. Miss Peterson 
returns with just the same splendid so- 
prano voice and the same magnetic 
personality that so endeared her be- 
fore. Her voice is a lovely soprano, 
warm and rich, It is under perfect 
control, its high notes as clear and true 
as a bell.” ? 


The Sacramento Union said the above 


soprano, formerly 


about May Peterson, , for: 
i Metropolitan Opera 


Opera Comique and 
Company. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





- eg special guests of honor. Supper and dancing fol- 
owed. 
Granp Opera Society Rapio Fans. 

Chas. B. Popenoe, program manager of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, received many verbal as well as writ- 
ten praises for the broadcasting of Faust by the Grand 
Qpera Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder 
and president, as well as conductor. Mignon is to be given 
by the society on February 21, 22, 28 and 29. Several dates 
in March have already been booked in various public school 
auditoriums, 


AmericAN AcapeMy oF Dramatic Arts BecGin 
PERFORMANCES. 

The first performance, fortieth year, of the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, took place at the Lyceum 
Theater, February.1, when The Jewel Merchants, a comedy 
by James Branch Cabell, and The Concert, a comedy by 
Feseude Bahr, were given. George Chiles played the part 
of the pianist-hero, Gabor Arany, and showed himself an 
excellent piano player as well as actor. A large audience 
attended, and applauded this comedy, not long ago heard 
as a Broadway production. 

D’Anta.rry Scores Success 1N CINCINNATI. 

“Prologue for organ solo and orchestra played and scored 
biggest success with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Played organ solo myself. Monday back to New York. 
Kindest regards. (Signed) D’Antalffy.” The foregoing 
telegram tells its own story. 

Morristown OrcuestraL Society Concert. 

Christiaan Kriens conducted the ninth concert of the 
Morristown Orchestral Society, Inc., January 30, with 
Eleanor Owens, soprano, as soloist, with Mrs. James Doo- 
little at the — Approximately 100 players make up the 

rsonnel of this orchestra, including the usual strings, 

utes, oboe, clarinets, bassoon, saxophones, cornets, trom- 


bones, tuba, French horns, tympani, drums, harp, piano and 
xylophone. Kriens’ own suite, retagne, was performed. 
— 
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Donors, patrons and subscribers sustain this orchestra under 
the president, Mrs. William P. Jenks. 
Trapitsee Puri. Sincs For Rapio. 
Lena C. Sandy, soprano, a pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, filled 
several engagements in January, including a radio recital 
over WEAF F. W. R. 


Many Bloch Works Heard 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 4.—February looks like a month 
of Bloch performances, according to the calendar on the 
desk of Ernest Bloch, director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music. Starting February 4 with the presentation of his 
new quintet for piano and strings by the Bohemian Club in 
New York City, there is a long ust of concerts featurin 
Bloch music which culminate in New York, February 6 
when his new violin agen will be played by Huberman. 

Mr, and Mrs. Bloch, accompanied by Roger Sessions, left 
recently to attend several of the concerts to be given in the 
East. On February 5, Hans Kindler as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will play Schelomo, a rhapsody for 
cello and orchestra. He has said of this work of Bloch’s 
that it is “one of the two or three greatest compositions 
ever written for the cello.” 

One of the most important concerts will be the one given 
by the Friends of Music February 10. Mr. Bloch himself 
will lead the Metropolitan Orchestra at this event, and in 
addition to several of his better known works, there will be 
included in the program Poems of the Sea, a new work 
which will be given its first public performance at this 
concert, 

Another concert of interest to Cleveland is the one to 
take place in Washington, February 9. This concert, which 
will 4 given by the Music Division of the Congressional 
Library, is by way of acceptance of the autographed scores 
from the composers who have won the Berkshire prizes in 
the International Competitions preceding the festivals 
which were originated and are maintained by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge. Ernest Bloch won this prize in 1919 for his viola 
suite. The original manuscript of this work has been 
presented to the Congressional Library and it will be played 
the concert in Washington by Harold Bauer and Lionel 

ertis. 

The first public hearing in Cleveland of Mr. Bloch’s new 
violin pieces, Baal Shem, will be given on February 6, when 
Andre de Ribaupierre, of the violin department of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, plays them at a concert given under 
the auspices of the Council of Jewish Women. Mr. de 
Ribaupierre and Beryi Rubinstein will play Bloch’s violin 
sonata at the Cleveland Museum of Art, February 24; this 
is the third presentation this work has had in Cleveland by 
this pair in the last fortnight. 

The regular monthly faculty recital will be held at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music on February 8. Miss Martin 
and Miss Edwards, of the piano department; Miss Willian, 
of the violin department, and Miss Haight, of the cello 
department, will play. Se 


Goldman Band Season to Begin June 2 


The Goldman Band, under the direction of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, whose summer concerts for the past several years 
have been one of the chief sources of delight to New York’s 
many music lovers, in addition to the thousands of summer 
visitors who have found them one of the main points of 
interest, received a new impetus in its artistic endeavor 
recently through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs, Daniel 
Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim. 

It has long been realized that Mr. Goldman has been 
unable to give his entire time and talent to the artistic side 
of these concerts, due to the fact that he has been forced 
to devote part of his time to the financial end. With this 
in mind, Mrs, Guggenheim, in a letter to the mayor, re- 
quested that she on Mr. Guggenheim, in conjunction with 
Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, be allowed to take over 
the entire burden of financing the concerts for the summer 
and thus relieve Mr. Goldman of the responsibility which 
he has assumed. 

The Goldman Band's success has been in a large measure 
due to the untiring efforts of Mrs. Guggenheim, whose aid 
made possible the summer concerts which were held on 
the Green at Columbia University for five years and the 
series on the Mall in Central Park last year. With unflag- 
ging interest she subscribed liberally and aided in raising 
the additional subscriptions which were necessary to make 
the concerts possible. 

That these concerts have gained nation wide fame is 
proved by the many letters received by Mr. Goldman 
throughout the year from various parts a the country ask- 
ing if the concerts were to be held again in the summer 
and expressing keen interest in work of the organization. 

During the coming year the concerts promise to be more 
successful than ever before. The new bandstand presented 
by Elkan Naumburg, which was completed last fall and 
which has been declared by experts to be one of the finest 
in the country, will house Mr. Goldman’s organization. The 
series will embrace sixty concerts during the season, and 
arrangements are being completed whereby at least 73,000 
people may hear the musie peopeciy. According to the 
present schedule, the concerts will be resumed on June 2, 
and they are undoubtedly awaited eagerly by New York's 
music loving public. 


Lazarin Sings Silberta Songs 


Louis Lazarin, baritone, sang Rhea Silberta’s Consolation 
and Yom Kippur at a recital at the Educational Alliance on 
February 3, with marked success. 
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“.... they caused us....for the first time. ...to envy Cleveland’’ 


Said Lawrence Gilman in the New York Tribune commenting on 


eveland Orchestra 


The Cl 
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“Once more The Cleveland 
Orchestra has come to town to 
show us what the Middle 
West can do, and once more 
IT HAS TRIUMPHED.” 
“Such superlative virtuosity 
as The Cleveland Orchestra 
displayed last night—” 
Henry T. Finck, 
New York Evening Post. 


“The Cleveland Orchestra 
—a first-class playing organ- 
ization—” 
Deems Taylor, 
New York World. 


“Mr. Sokoloff has as instru- 
ment an admirably trained or- 
chestra, which he has molded 
to a high degree of pliancy and 
responsiveness—" 
Lawrence Gilman, 
New York Tribune. 


“The symphony, as well as 
the overture of Berlioz and 
Debussy’s Spanish evoca- 
tions, were played with con- 
siderable virtuosity and fin- 
ish. The orchestra ensemble 
is remarkable, the balance 
admirably adjusted. Mr. 
Sokoloff obtains from his 
string body a tone of lumi- 
nous beauty and silken 
smoothness—” 


Herbert F. Peyser, 
The Evening Mail. 


“The Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra under Nikolai 
Sokoloff was heard last night 
in Carnegie Hall. None of the 
orchestras which have visited 
New York this winter has 
committed itself to a more ex- 
acting program, and none has 
more successfully discharged 
its commitment. To choose a 
d’Indy symphony is to confess 
a confidence in their powers 
of interesting the public which 
most orchestras would not 
risk.” 
Frank H. Warren, 
New York Evening World. 
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Adella Prentiss Hughes, Manager “t oge ote 





NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 


Further Mr. Gilman said: “Mr. Sokoloff played 
the composition (symphony) with the fullest con- 
viction of its great qualities, and when he reached 
the superb close of the finale, with its chanting 
brass that triumphs without blatantcy or tawdry 
pomp, then were his faith and courage justified ; 
for the audience broke into a blaze of enthusiasm 
that brought the intrepid conductor repeatedly to 
the stage and caused the orchestra at last to get 
upon its multitudinous feet. Applause and a ris- 
ing orchestra and a trace of cheers for the d’Indy 
symphony! It seemed impossible.” 


“The players of the Cleveland Orchestra,” Mr. 
Irving Weil of The New York Journal said, 
“proved that they make up a better orchestra than 
anything New York has just now, and their con- 
ductor, Nikolai Sokoloff, a more interesting inter- 
preter of music. We say all this quite heartily 
without any reservation whatever.” 


W. J. Henderson in The Herald found the per- 
formance of the symphony “splendid in color and 
opulent in noble sonorities. Mr. Sokoloff directed 
it with insight, judgment and a communicative en- 
thusiasm. The Cleveland Orchestra has made it- 
self welcome here before, and has now strength- 
ened its claim to the attention of New York music 
lovers. It brought last evening great credit to it- 
self and the enterprising city which supports it.” 


Agreeing with Mr. Henderson, Deems Taylor in 
The New York World said: “About this time last 


‘year Nikolai Sokoloff and his Cleveland Orchestra 


came to Carnegie Hall and succeeded in convinc- 
ing a slightly startled and wholly delighted audi- 
ence that the great open spaces of the Middle West 
produce orchestras—and conductors—that have 
disconcertingly little to fear from the East. The 
visit was repeated last night, and if the hearer was 
less startled it was only because he knew better this 
time what to expect.” 


Again quoting the critic of The Tribune: “Mr. 
Sokoloff revealed himself anew as a conductor 
who exhibits in fortunate combination certain 
qualities that come neither through fasting nor 
prayer, nor through violent and external seeking. 
As a conductor he is poetic, sensitive, a man of 
feeling and power. He has fire and intensity and 
poise. He has a natural gift for orchestral ex- 
pression, and an evident mastery of technique. 
Never spectacular, never Narcissistic, he loses 
himself in the music that for the moment holds 
sway over his imagination. We find him in that, 
through that, only. Certainly a wary eye should 
be kept upon this young man from Cleveland.” 


Dates for 1924-1925 Now Booking 


The Cleveland Orchestra records exclusively for The Brunswick. 














“Between composer, con- 
ductor and orchestra, the sym- 
phony was received with an 
enthusiasm which recalled 
Mr. Sokoloff time and again 
to-the stage—” 
Olin Downes, 
New York Times, 


“Nikolai Sokoloff did sev- 
eral daring things last night 
at Carnegie Hall. He elect- 
ed to place upon his pro- 
gram, as its chief numbers, 
two works which have 
never been liked by New 
York concert-goers—des pite 
the fact that both of them 
are master works: Vincent 
d’Indy’s Symphony in B flat 
and Debussy’s ‘lberia’—” 
Lawrence Gilman, 
New York Tribune. 


“Critical appraisal need not be 
violated in order to find 
favorable things to say about 
the Cleveland visitors—” 
Leonard Liebling, 
New York American, 


“Mr. Sokoloff’'s men gave 
the d’Indy symphony a fluid 
and brilliantly executed per- 
formance. After the sym- 
phony Mr. Sokoloff offered 
Debussy’s ‘Iberia,’ which 
his orchestra played with 
sensitive rhythm and lovely 
color—” 

Deems Taylor, 

New York World. 


“From out the Middle West 
rides the young Cleveland Or- 
chestra again, the urging hand 
of Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff 
again upon the bridle. Sines 
the Sunday night of a few 
years ago when this band first 
wasted its fragrance on the 
Hippodromide air, it has been 
an annual visitor to Carnegie 
Hall, and a steadily better be- 
haved one. There it came once 
more last night, mounting ex- 
uberantly still another step in 
New York’s evident estima- 
tion. Mr. Sokoloff is a tre- 
mendous energizer, thrusting 
towards decisive massiness 
through any number of ef- 
fects.” 
Gilbert W. Gabriel, 
New York Sun and Globe. 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER — HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


[The revival at the Metropolitan Opera of Weber's 
finest work, Der Freischuetz, planned for March, makes 
this article of special and timely interest.—The Editor.] 


BirtH AND PARENTAGE, 


Carl Maria Friedrich Ernst von Weber’s name will 
always be associated with the German romantic school of 
opera as its creator and founder 
and as being the first composer 
to use the Leitmotiv. Wagner's 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin were 
both influenced by Euryanthe. 
Born on December 18, 1786, at 
Eutin (Oldenburg), of a noble 
Austrian family, lovers and dev- 
otees of music and the stage, 
whose property was lost to the 
family through the Thirty Years’ 
War, his life from the cradle to 
the grave was a constant struggle 
for existence. His father, Baron 
Franz Anton von Weber, who 
had married a second wife, Geno- 
vefa von Brenner, a sweet girl of 
sixteen, in August, 1785, was 
fifty-one at the time of his 
birth. Shortly afterwards the 
family moved to Hamburg. 
EpucATION AND Finst Opera. 

Not having been successful in 
making one of his sons by his 
first marriage a prodigy, Weber's 
father set him to study piano be- 
fore he was able to walk, for 
having been born with that dis- 
ease of the hip-bone, which was 
the cause of his permanent lame- 
ness, it was not until he was four 
years old that he could do so. 
In 1797 he studied piano and 
composition under Johann Peter 
Heuschkel (1773-1853). His 
father then traveled with his 
family, giving theatrical per- 
formances in the various provin- 
cial towns of Germany until they reached Salzburg, where 
Weber's mother died in 1798, before he had reached his 
twelfth year. The constant travel and strain had an in- 
jurious effect on his physique. The only advantage he 
gained was a perfect knowledge of the stage, which later 
helped him in his operas. As a boy he wrote a mass, four- 
part songs, cannons, sonatas, variations for piano, etc., and 
an opera, Die Macht der Liebe und des Weins (The Power 
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of Love and Wine). Unfortunately all were accidentally 
burned with the exception of the set of variations. 
MEETING WITH THE INVENTOR or LITHOGRAPHY. 
Although the elder Weber was desirous that his son should 
be a juvenile prodigy, he suddenly mistrusted his son's 
musical talents and considered making an artist of him. This 
was the result of meeting in 1799, in Niirnberg, Aloys Sene- 





THIRD ACT, FIRST SCENE OF DER FREISCHUTZ. 
From a production at the Theatre des Champs-Elysees, Paris. 


felder, the inventor of lithography, whose invention was 
the result of his failure to find a publisher for his comedies. 
In hopes of finding a cheap and easy way for reproducing 
them himself he invented the lithographic process. He 
instructed the Webers in the art, and the composer, hardly 
fourteen, made some improvements on the lithographic 
press. The variations, dedicated to his teacher, he printed 
himself by this new printing process. Fortunately for the 


musical world the ties of friendship between the inventor 
and Weber's father were soon broken, and Weber again 
continued his theatrical career. 

Das WatpmMApcHEeN AND Peter SCHMOLL UND SEINE 

NACHBARN. 

In 1800 Ritter von Steinsberg, manager of the theater at 
Carlsbad, entrusted him with an opera libretto which he 
had written, entitled Das Wald- 
miadchen (The Forest Maiden). 
Weber set this to music and it 
was performed at Freidburg, in 
Saxony, on November 24 of that 
and on December 5 in 


year, 
Chemnitz. It was also performed 
in Prague, Vienna and St. Peters- 


burg, but with little success. The 
following year in Salzburg he 
resumed his studies with Johann 
Michael Haydn (1737-1806) and 
composed his third opera, Peter 
Schmoll und Seine Nachbarn 
(Peter Schmoll and His Neigh- 
bors), an operetta in two acts, 
libretto by Joseph Tiirke after 
K. G. Cramer’s novel of the same 
name. A complete score exists 
although the libretto is lacking 
and the score lacks dialogue. It 
was first played, with pianoforte 
accompaniment only, in June 1802, 
at the home of his teacher, and 
at the beginning of 1803 had its 
first public production at Augs- 
burg in the month of March as 
far as can be ascertained. At the 
end of 1803, Weber’s father 
placed him under Abbé Vogler, 
who, seeing the genius that Weber 
was, recommended the latter, al- 
though he was the youngest of 
his pupils, for the post of con- 
ductor at the opera at Breslau. 
This new position enlarged his 
knowledge of the stage. 

In 1805 he was near death for 
almost two months, having mistaken some corrosive poison 
for wine. At this time in Breslau he began the composition 
of Riibezahl, text by Prof. Rhode, which he never completed. 
Of this opera, three pieces are in existence: a spirit chorus, 
a somewhat long quartet, later incorporated in the Jubel 
Overture, and the overture now entitled The Ruler of the 
Spirits. Throughout the fragments of this opera there is 

(Continued on page 24) 











In Mozart's E flat “symphonie concertante,” or double 
concerto for violin and viola, these two perhaps supreme 
artists of the respective instruments gave one of the 
rare musical performances of this or any season. 

—N, Y. Times. 

In their playing was a striking unanimity of both 
conception and of execution. Especially notable were 
the unaccompanied cadenzas, in which the two instru- 
ments, playing often in double-stops, had the sonority 
of a string quartet—Boston Post. 


LIONEL TERTIS 


In Mozart’s double concerto for violin and viola, at Carnegie Hall, New York, January 29th, 1924, 
at Boston Opera House, February 3rd, 1924, with 


FRITZ KREISLER 


The “together” of these players was simply marvel- 
lous, and how admirably they conversed in their soprano 
and contralto voices. It was like hearing Calve and 
Schumann-Heink in their best days singing duos. 

—wN. Y. Evening Post. 

They played the Mozart work like musical Siamese 
twins, with perfect unanimity of intention—and what is 
more, accomplishment—and with total blending such as 
Providence alone could have contrived—N. Y. World. 


The perfect accord with which they played the Mozart 


Concertante was astonishing, for this is but the second 
time they have played together publicly. 
_ Such perfect blending by two soloists is rare, and it 
is only possible because of the complete lack of ostenta- 
tion and of self-display which both share. 
—Boston Herald. 
The Tertis tone, taste, and temperament blended ad- 
mirably with the Kreisler qualities. It was a magnifi- 
cent delivery of this pair of artists—N. Y. American. 
_ Mr. Kreisler and Mr. Tertis join voices to perfection 
in a piece out of Mozart.—Boston Evening Transcript. 








of insight and sharply defined artistic purpose. 


He plays with very beautiful tone, with exquisite finish of style, with clarity 


—N. Y. Herald, Oct. 6, 1923. 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


_ His technical facility is bewildering and takes him into all sorts of excursions 
in the higher positions, in brilliant passage work, in double stoppings. 


—N. Y. Times, Oct. 6, 1923. 





WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 





He is a great and rare artist. Bach, who was himself 
a viola player from choice, and usually played the viola 
part in chamber music, must surely have turned in on 
yesterday's concert with lis paradisiacal radio—New 
York Tribune, December 24, 1923, 





He is an artist of matchless technical equipment, all 
of whose playing is distinguished by beauty and variety 
of tone, polish and dignity of style, and great interpre- 
tative insight—New York World, December 24, 1923. 


Lionel Tertis is under the management of 
METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


SEASON 1924-25 NOW BOOKING 


A virtuoso of the viola to be classed among the 
noblesse in the world of the fine arts, such as Kreisler 
or Casals and their type—Chicago American, December 
29, 1923. 
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CLAIRE 





SOPRANO 


Chicago Civic Opera Association 
A FEW TYPICAL DUX NOTICES 





Chicago Recital, December 28, 1923 


There is no better liedersinger on the concert platform 
than Claire Dux. The recital at the Blackstone Hotel 
yesterday morning was irrefutable proof of her instinctive 
appreciation of the song form; of the atmosphere of the 
lyric poetry and the lyric line, and the exquisiteness of her 
taste in phrasing and shading. I have often rhapsodized 
over Miss Dux’s singing in recital, but I repeat that in this 
form of entertainment she may perhaps be equaled, but 
certainly not surpassed. (Herman Devries, Chicago Eve- 
ning American) 


Miss Dux’s lieder singing is in a class by itself. She 
stands at the head of the list of artists in that line. (Maur- 
ice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News) 


Good singing is one things good sense of the stage is 
another. Miss Dux has both, and both are completely 
sincere with her. (Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune) 


Mme. Dux has not only the brain but the vocal routine 
and when she sings lieder the old charm comes into them 
again. (Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post) 





A FEW ADDITIONAL TYPICAL DUX NOTICES, 1923-1924 


A wealth of volume and a rare musical personality 
easily proved her rank as one of the greatest sopranos in 
America. (Emil Enna, Portland, Ore., News) 


Claire Dux was a revelation of what voice, plus vocal 
technique, the true secret code of breathing and musician- 
ship can do. (Florence Pierce Reed, Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Express) 


She is a great artist with a vocal loveliness that is a joy 
to the ear. (Ray C. B. Brown, San Francisco Chronicle) 


Infinitely charming was her characterization, infinitely 
easy her skill, and the final “Elfenlied” of Wolf aroused 
an enthusiasm that recalled her again and again. (Mary 


Ellis Opdycke, N. Y. Sun and Globe) 


Her singing of a small group of Brahms and Wolf was 
exquisite and all too short. (Richard Aldrich, N. Y. 
Times) 

Madame JDux came, saw and triumphed. (Redfern 
Mason, San Francisco Examiner) 


Here was a singer with charm of personality and beauty 
of voice to commend her. (Lowell, Mass., Courter- 
Citizen) 


Claire Dux, the incomparable artist, scored an over- 
whelming success last night. It was more than a success, 
it was a veritable triumph achieved by a singer of super- 
lative worth. (William W. Britton, Reading, Pa., T'1mes) 


Exclusive Management: 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Fisk Building, New York 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 


Claire Dux Records for Brunswick Records Exclusively 
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Helen Teschner I 


Violinist 


Soloist with Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, Con- 
ductor, January, 1924: 










LOS ANGELES TIMES 


That Helen Teschner Tas is one of the really dis- 
tinctive violiniste before the public today could not be 
doubted; she played with that great artistry which has 
for its mark the utmost sincerity and unpretentious- 
hess, both as regards stage seepenes and performance. 
Mme. Tas obtains from her instrument a clinging tone 
of firmness and brilliance, yet of unalloyed sweetness. 
The quality of this tene is on Ane po her own. Her per- 
ormance was especially marked with artistic phrasing, 
and her entire appearance with the orchestra with 
musicianly repose, 


LOS ANGELES EXPRESS 


Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, offered the Concerto 
for Violin in A Major, proving herseif a great artist 
of the instrument, eon aware of its warmth and 
richness us a vehicle of expression, mistress of its 
technique and masterly in her power to bring enjoy- 
ment through it. She gave Mozart in the rich flowing 
style, with Mozartian good breeding, that is, delicacy 
of tone production, firmness in bowing, and a rapt 
aitention to her tategprotation. Altogether satisfactory. 
~-Florence Pierce Reed, 


















LOS ANGELES HERALD 


The guest virtuoso of the day, Helen Teschner Tas 
erformed the Mozart “Concerto for Orchestra and 
lolin in A” with beautiful inflection, excellent bowing 
and accurate technique, 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, appeared with the or- 
chestra in the ozart concerto. She plays with a 
finish which is comparable only to that of an exquisite 
miniature. An artist to her finger tips, Miss Tas made 
6 ee. a ood Taviey ation. et Severed herself 
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Now Booking Entire Season, 1924-1925 


Management HELEN TESCHNER TAS 
ERNEST BRIGGS, Manager 
1400 Broadway, New York City 
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FEBRUARY 3 
Manuel Quiroga 


On Sunday afternoon, at Carnegie Hall, Manuel Quiroga, 
the yome, Roan violinist, gave his first American debut 
recital. is program consisted of Tartini’s Le Trille du 
Diable, Paganini’s Concerto en re, Mozart's Rondo, Bee- 
thoven’s Romance en sol, Leclair’s Tambourin, Chopin’s 
Mazurka, and Wieniawski’s Scherzo, in which he displayed 
a fine tone, particularly fine technic, and his interpretations 
showed careful study of the composers’ work. He was 
heartily received by a large audience that thoroughly appre- 
ciated his artistic work. 


FEBRUARY #4 


Frederick Southwick 


Frederick Southwick, New York baritone, was heard in 
a song recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of February 
4, before an audience of good size. ee 

Mr. Southwick’s voice is one of yore quality. His singing 
revealed intensity, intelligence and artistic finish, which his 
audience rewarded by bestowing liberal applause and many 
recalls. His program contained four groups. In the first— 
She Never Told Her Love, Haydn; Purcell’s Nymphs and 


Shepherds, and Dido’s Lament, as well as Wilson’s Ralph's. 


Ramble to London—he at once gained the admiration of his 
listeners. Next came a German group—Franz Widmung 
and Staendchen, Schumann’s Der Soldat, and Strauss 
Zuiegnung. Not only was his singing of this group admira- 
ble, but also his German diction was excellent. He likewise 
sang two numbers by Rhené-Baton—II Pleut des petals de 
fleurs, and Sérénade Mélancolique—as well as Scarlatti’s 
Son tutta duolo and De Luca’s Non Posso Disperar. 

As his closing group he presented five songs by American 
composers, comprising The House by the Side of the Road 
(Mary Southwick), Chasity. (Hagemns), Alone Upon the 
Housetops (Galloway), Nichavo (Mana-Zucca) and Happi- 
ness (Clara Edwards). William Reddick rendered highly 
artistic and sympathetic piano accompaniments. 


Henry Cowell 


Henry Cowell, composer-pianist, made his New York de- 
but at Carnegie Hall on the evening of February 4 before 
a good sized audience and created much interest by the new 
and unique features of his piano technic, these consisting 
chiefly a striking the keys with his fists and arms so as to 
produce note-clusters. Strange as it may appear, the effects 
arrived at were by no means disagreeable. One might ex- 
pect mere meaningless discords, but such was not the case. 
Only when the note clusters were used deep in the bass was 
there anything like a roar—a roar intended to represent the 
sea in a piece called The Tides of Manaunaun, and quite 
appropriate. In the upper registers the note clusters gave a 
singular, weird, mysterious effect, decidedly interesting from 
a musical point of view, though, like Debussy’s whole-tone 
scale, apparently limited of application. Sometimes Mr. 
Cowell 4 sake pieces in which there were no note clusters, 
and proved himself to be a first rate pianist, a good contra- 
puntalist and evidently a trained composer. His tunes, both 
with and without the note clusters, were well conceived and 
pleasing. 

The titles of the pieces played by Mr, Cowell are worth 
recording. Here they are: Dynamic Motion, Two Episodes, 
Chiaroscuro, Fabric, Exultation, The Tides of Manaunaun, 
The Hero Sun, The Voice of Lir, Fleating, Frisking, Fleet- 
ing, Scooting, Wafting, Seething, Piece for piano with 
strings (in which Mr. Cowell played the strings of the 
piano with his fingers like a harp), Four Encores to Dy- 
namic Motion, What's This, Amicable Conversation, Ad- 
vertisement, Antinomy. 

Two distinct impressions remained—that Mr. Cowell is 
creating a new idiom, and that he is obviously getting some- 
where. His future development will be watched with in- 
terest. 


Jan Pawel Wolanek 


A very favorable impression was made by Jan Pawel 
Wolanek, a talented young Polish violinist, at his New 
York debut recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 4. He presented himself in a program commendable 
for the choice of unusual numbers, such as the rarely played 
Bach sonata for violin and piano, No. 3, E major, and noy- 
elties by more modern composers, several of them Polish. 
Mr. Wolanek, who has studied with such well known violin 
masters as Rosé, Sevcik and Kneisel, had ample opportunity 
to reveal his excellent technical equipment. Even the intri- 
cacies of the Paganini concerto in D major, arranged by 
Wilhelmj, did not prove a pitfall for him. He has flexible 
bowing, secure intonation and ease and accuracy even in 
rapid and involved passages. His harmonics are unusually 
clear and true. Although there was great restraint in the 
Bach number, he performed it with intelligence, and by the 
time the Paganini conerto was finished he had warmed up 
to his program considerably. He showed good knowledge 
of style, and was at his best in things of a lyric character, 
to which his fine tone, always one of great clarity and 
smoothness, was particularly suited, 

Following the Tartini-Kreisler Thema con variazioni, ex- 
ecuted with fluency, came four short numbers, one of the 
best of which was a lovely nocturne in F sharp minor by 
Ludimir Roszycki, in the interpretation of which there was 
warmth of feeling and refinement of style, Novacek’s Per- 
petuum Mobile, rendered with fleetness; Mieczyslaw Karlo- 
wicz’. Romanza, and Holka Modrooka, a technically tricky 
number by Ottokar Sevcik, completed the list. ‘ 

An audience of good proportion evidenced its apprecia- 
tion of the artist’s program and his musicianship and was 
rewarded with several encores, including the beautiful 
Poeme, by Fibisch, and an interesting Old Dance, by Dus- 
sek, Tadeusz Raczynski, a countryman of Wolanek’s, 
played skilful and artistic accompaniments. s 

he Herald critic was of the opinion that “In the lyric 
passages of the evening he was at his best, playing with 
intelligence and a direct style of much conviction.” The 
Post said: “It was evident at once that the young player 
had all the fiddler’s tricks at his fingers’ ends. That settled 
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the question of technic.” And speaking of the nocturne by 
Roszycki, which “made an excellent impression, both as a 
piece and because of the charming way it was played,” the 
same critic commented: “Mr. Wolanek played it with lus- 
cious warmth, and tender expression. he audience was 
greatly pleased.” The American commended his “good 
technic, style and repose,” and “an interesting colfection of 
compositions,” and added, “The Bach E major sonata re- 
ceived a commendable reading, noble in line and pleasing i) 
tone.” 


FEBRUARY 5 
Arthur Shattuck 


Some of the very best playing of the season was done 
by Arthur Shattuck at his Aeolian Hall recital on February 
5. In a program of works by Bach-Liszt, Hahn, Brahms, 
Poulenc, Debussy, Goossens, de Severac and Liszt, Mr. 
Shattuck displayed an exquisite clarity and beauty of tone, 
splendid musicianship and a natural taste for refined inter- 
pretation, which not only did ample justice -to the works 
played but also added to them a wealth of mature pianism 
that delighted those who braved the storm to be present. 
Especially commendable is Mr. Shattuck’s careful phrasing 
and his ability to build his dynamic concepts into the form 
of the composition, so as to bring about effects of climax 
that render the music unusually lucid and easily understood. 
The balance between hands is perfect, and the pedal man- 
aged in such a way that there is sustained sonority without 
— or over-emphasis. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Hans Kindler, Soloist 


Good and bad modernism were about equally represented 
at the concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under the in- 
ger direction of Stokowski, at Carnegie Hall on February 

, and the good and the bad were about equally well re- 
ceived, which speaks volumes for the lack of judgment of 
the American audience. The good was Bloch’s the omo for 
cello and orchestra, played by Hans Kindler with a wealth 
of musicianshi ssential in this work,—beauty of tone, 
perfect intonation, in spite of the almost insurmountable 
difficulties, and splendid vigor and enthusiasm. Needless to 
say he found the same enthusiasm in the support of the 
orchestra, and it is doubtful if this fine work ever had a 
better rendition. 

The bad was Stravinsky’s symphonies (in the plural) for 
wind instruments, which is neither symphony nor sympho- 
nies, but just an endless succession of discords, meaningless, 
ugly, offensive. For which reason the audience applauded 
almost as vigerouiy as they applauded Bloch and Kindler, 
so that one feared that the whole work or part of the work 
met be repeated, from which merciful fate preserved us! 

inally, there was the Rimsky-Korsakoff suite, Schehera- 
zade, rather long-winded, and exposing too frequently the 
theme Rimsky liked so much, just as he liked so much the 
chromatic theme in the Coq d'Or. But it was beautifully 
played, the solo violin part very fine and sonorous, and the 
balance of the orchestra such as one expects from Sto- 


kowski. 
Johanna Gadski 


The return of this famous and gifted singer to New 
York’s concert stage, was effected at an evening Town Hall 
recital before an unusually large and responsive audience 
which received her with every mark of affection and admira- 
tion. Py 

Mme. Gadski was found to be in possession of all her 
former singing and interpretative art, and her voice was 
full, fresh, and adaptable to all the nuances of tone and 
delivery which she projected. Deep feeling and dramatic 
power, which marked her performances in her previous 
career, were in evidence as completely as could be desired. 

It was a rare pleasure for discriminative lovers of the 
best kind of Lieder singing to hear Mme, Gadski’s musically 
intelligent and stylistically perfect versions of great songs 
by Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms, Wagner, etc. Her 
recital was one which no young singer should have missed, 
for it represented an object lesson in its own field. 

Margo Hughes furnished uncommonly precise and refined 


accompaniments. 
Roland Hayes 


On the eve of his departure for Europe to begin his 
fourth concert tour there, Roland Hayes, the young negro 
tenor, who has created somewhat cf a sensation both here 
and abroad, gave his third New York recital at Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, February 5, completing his first 
American tour. 

The beautiful tonal quality, the vocal skill and rare artis- , 
try which had won the admiration of New York in his two 
previous recitals this season, were again in evidence, and 
his reputation had grown so that not even Carnegie Hall 
was large enough for the crowd that would hear him, 
despite the unpleasant weather conditions outside. All stand- 
ing room was sold and all available space on the stage 
was filled. 

The program included Una Furtiva Lagrima (from 
L’Elisir d’Amore), a seventeenth century air (De La Fee 
Urgeie), by Duni; Dies Bilndniss (from Mozart’s The 
Magic Flute), Aviva Rosa (from La Calamita Cuori), by 
Galupi; a second group of Brahms and Hugo Wolf, two 
apiece; a third consisting of Dvorak’s tenth Biblical song, 
ensen’s Murmuring Zephyr, Debussy’s Les Cloches and 

ourdrain’s Chevauchée Cosaque; a concluding group of 
Negro Spirituals and Central African songs arranged by 
himself, H. T. Burleigh and Ella Kidney. The extended 
reyiews of his earlier recitals make detailed comment un- 
necessary, but it must be recorded that he touched the 
hearts of his entire audience, a strangely mixed one, and 
commanded the admiration of all. It is difficult to describe 
his voice, but it has an appealing quality and he exhibits 
vocal skill in the use of it. But even more remarkable are 
the artistic refinement. of his singing, ranging from lyric 
delicacy to dramatic intensity, the pure diction both in Eng- , 
lish and foreign texts, and his excellent command of nu- 
ances. A true musical instinct, great emotional capacity, 
knowledge of style and excellent taste make his interpreta- 
tions satisfying and real. In such songs as Jensen’s Mur- 
muring Zephyr his softest notes carried to all parts of the 
large auditorium. It was exquisitely rendered with smooth- 
ness and delicacy, and it was unfortunate that his audience 
was so eager to applaud that it made the mistake of break- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES 
RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THE DUO~-ART 


‘Today 


74 HEN | sit down to make a record for the Duo- 

Art Piano, I feel that I have before me a 
palette, with the whole range of musical color, with every 
tonal shade and tint, ready for my brush—and I know 
that the colors will not fade.” 


freer Yrnady 


The Aeolian Company 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER— HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


(Continued eS tra page 20) 


very plainly shown the development of an independent form 
of musical expression 
Private Secretary to Kinc’s Brorner. 
On August 1, 1807, Weber became private secretary to 
Duke Louis, brother of the King of Wiirtemberg. The 
duties of the position required him to procure funds for the 





CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
From an engraving after the painting by Ferdinand Schimon. 


duke from the king, which were not always forthcoming 
and the demands for them sometimes led to outbursts on the 
part of the king. In revenge for the king's abuses, one day 
when a good-looking lady inquired the way to the royal 
washwoman, Weber directed her to the king’s own suite. 
For this mischief—the king knew well who was the of- 
fender—he was thrown in prison, where he composed his 
beautiful song, Ein Steter Kampf ist Unser Leben. He was 
released through the intercession of the duke. About this 
time he met Franz Carl Hiemer, who rewrote the libretto 





WEBER'S BIRTHPLACE IN EUTIN, 
NORTH GERMANY. 
Drawn by H. Schumacher in 1846, 


of Das Waldmidchen, using it as a basis for the opera 
Sylvana. Weber finished the score in February, 1810. 


BANISHMENT From. WOURTEMBERG AND THE OPERA 
SYLVANA. 

On February 9, 1810, while Sylvana was in rehearsal, gen- 
darmes seized him by order of the king and he was again 
put in prison, and his father kept a prisoner in his room. 
Shortly afterwards both were banished from the kingdom 
because of the debts incurred by his father. They took 
refuge in Mannheim, where he found a home for his father 
with the celebrated theorist and namesake, Gottfried Weber. 

Sylvana was first given on September 17, 1810, at Frank- 
fort, with his future wife, Caroline Brandt, in the principal 
role. This opera, which ‘closed his youthful creations and 
on which he worked with many interruptions from 1808- 


1810, may be called romantic in text but not in music, It is 


made up of folk songs, 
Asu Hassan, 

At the beginning of 1811, upon leaving his beloved master, 
Vogler, Weber began his journey through Germany and 
Switzerland, first alone and then with Baermann, an eminent 
clarinetist. Through the kindness of the King and Queen 
of Bavaria, the delightful one-act opera, Abu ‘flassan, story 
taken from the Arabian Nights, was given first in Munich 
on June 4, 1811, with great success, and soon after played 
in all theaters in Germany. The libretto was by Franz Carl 
Hiemer. The first production in England was at the Drur 
Lane Theater in 1825, and at the same place again in 1876. 
It was given on May 29, 1910, at the Goethe Theater at Bad 
Lauchstadt, Germany, with Frau Beling-Schafer as Fatima, 
Herr Barre as Hassan, and Herr Puttlitz as’ Omar. For 
the Dresden performance of 1823; Weber composed in that 
yea?’ the Fatima aria, Hier liegt, * welch Marteryolles Loos, 
for the charming Frau Hasse, 


His Marriace, 

While in Berlin, in 1812, preparing for the production of 
Sylvana, he received the news of the death of his father, 
who died April 16 and whose loss he mourned greatly. In 
1813 he became musical director of the theater at Prague 
and the following year he obtained an engagement for Caro- 
line Brandt, the prima donna of Sylvana, at the Prague 
opera, where she made her debut in Nicolo Isouard’s opera, 
Aschenbrédel (Cinderella), on January 1, 1814. Shortly 
afterward on his benefit night, when she won a triumph as 
Zerlina, Weber was accepted as her affianced lover. Caro- 
line Brandt's admiration for Napoleon and her aversion to 
Weber’s national aspirations led to the estrangement of the 
lovers shortly after ie had begun in Munich the composition 
of his celebrated cantata, Kampf und Sieg, upon hearing the 
news of the great victory at "Wetarles, June 18, 1815. The 
lovers became reconciled, never to be separated again, when 
they met at a Feet reception in Liebich’s house. On No- 
vember 14, 1817, they were married, From this union there 
sprang three children—a daughter, | born December 22, 1818; 
a son, Max Maria Christian Philipp, born April 28; 1822, 
who became one of the most celebrated engineers in Ger- 
many, and was director of the leading railroads of that 


1924 





THE HOUSE IN WHICH WEBER LIVED WHILE IN 
KLEIN HOSTERWITZ 


which some seven years before had made an impression on 
him and his friend Dusch. Weber's friend, Friedrich Kind, 
struck with the highly dramatic elements of the story, wrote 
and completed the libretto by the first of March. Weber 
began the one of the work in aed of that same 
year and completed the score on May In 1818, 
on account of the leave of absence granted Francesco Mor- 
lacchi (1784-1841), conductor of the Italian operas, many 
extra duties were thrust upon Weber and the composition of 
the opera was interrupted. With the Freischiitz, Weber 
broke completely away from his predecessors. On the morn- ’ 
ing of the day of the Freischiitz performance, he finished his ~ 
great Concert-Stiick in F minor. 

The first performance took place at Berlin, June 18, 1821. 
All the artists engaged in the production were friends of the 
composer. The overture was repeated and from then to the 
end of the opera the enthusiasm knew no bounds. It was 
a triumph for Weber. Ludwig Spohr’s harsh, unjust and 
unmerited criticism shows itself in what he wrote: “As I 
never had a great — of Weber’s talent as a composer, 
1 wanted to hear this opera to discover the secret of its 
wonderful success; but this riddle was by no means solved, 
and I can only explain it by the gift possessed by Weber to 
write for the masses.” In 1821 when the new Elector of 
Hesse Cassel offered Weber the absolute independent direc- 
— there of a German opera, on a large scale, through the 
appeal of von Kénneritz, intendant of the Dresden Court 
Theater, he declined the offer and, with a feeling of personal 





THIRD ACT, 


SECOND SCENE OF DER FREISCHUTZ, 


From a production at the Theatre des Champs-Hlysees, Paris. 


country; and a second son, Alexander Victor Maria, born 
January 6, 1825. 
Der Freiscnttz AND Preciosa, 
In 1817 Weber was appointed conductor of the German 
operas at the Dresden Court Theater, in which year he again 


discovered, in the book Gespenster Geschichten, by Johann 
August Apel (1771-1816), the legend of Der Freischiitz, 


sacrifice, recommended warmly and obtained the position 
for this same Ludwig Spohr, which the latter held until his 
death. Between the completion of Der Freischiitz and its 
performance Weber wrote (May 25-July 15, 1820) the 
music by 2 Wolff's play, Preciosa, produced in Berlin 
March 1 

About ‘hist ene he began the composition of a comic opera 
in three acts, Die Drei Pintos (The Three Pintos), libretto 
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by Theodor Hell (Winkler). The first performance in 
New York City of Der Freischiitz was in English, when it 
was given at the Park Theater on March 2, 1825. Other 
versions of the opera were given at the theater on August 
31, 1826, November 8, 1827, and January 4, 1841. On Oc- 
tober 4, 1856, it was given at Niblo’s Garden. The first per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House was on Novem- 
ber 24, 1884. In 1896 it was given at the Academy of Music. 
The opera was revived at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
March 11, 1910, and repeated once before the end of the 
season. The opera was given March 21 and 24, 1923, at 





SECOND ACT OF OBERON (SHIPWREOK SCENE). 
Vrom a production at the Kénigliches Iheater, Wiesbaden. 


the Lexington Opera House, by the Wagnerian Opera Fes- 
tival Company. 
MEETING WITH BEETHOVEN. 


Franz Schubert, who quite evidently bore Weber a grudge, 
had a dislike for him both as man and artist. It was quite 
the reverse with the great Beethoven, who was anxious to 
meet Weber, and when the latter, in the company of his 
pupil Julius Benedict (1804-1885) and Haslinger, visited 
Beethoverr at Baden near Vienna, Beethoven, upon seeing 
him, embraced him energetically and shouted: “There you 
are, you devil of a fellow!” The visit was an agreeable and 
most enjoyable one, and Beethoven, who had paid much 
attention to Weber’s comfort while at dinner and throughout 
the visit, at the departure of his company once more em- 
braced Weber and said, “Success to your new opera. If I 
can, I will come on the first night.” The two great musi- 
cians never saw each other again, nor did Beethoven hear 
Euryanthe when it was first produced. 


EuRYANTHE, 


Euryanthe is in a way the model for Wagner's Lohengrin. 
The libretto was written by Helmine von Chezy, a poetess 
who saw an advantage in attaching her name to the rising 
fame of the successful composer, and whom Weber had con- 
sulted after having heard her read one of her poetical fic- 
tions in the Liederkreis. After many changes which the 
authoress had to make for the composér, he accepted the 





WEBER'S GRAVE IN THE CEMETERY OF FRIED- 
RICHSSTADT, DRESDEN 


first act December 15, 1821. Upon the receipt of the second 
and third acts, the work was submitted to the rigid and 
dreaded Austrian censorship. The close of the year 1822 
saw the slow advancement of Euryanthe, but in 1823 the 
work was interrupted by the composition of a cantata, 
words by Ludwig Robert, for the wedding of Prince Johann, 
which he finished at Hosterwitz on August 28 of that year. 
By August 8, 1823, the opera was sketched out and by the 
twentieth of that same month the composition and instru- 
mentation, with the exception of the overture, were com- 
pleted. The overture was written between September 1 and 
8 The scoring of the opera from his sketches occupied 
only sixty days. It was given for the first time on October 
5, 1823, at the Karnthnerthor Theater, Vienna. The opera 
is said to have been giver. in New York City about 1863, 
by Carl Anschiitz, at Wallack’s Theater, located then at 
Broadway and Broome Street. It was given at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, December 23, 1887, and revived there 


(Continued on page 27) 
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26 
Macbeth Forms Own Concert Company 


Florence Macbeth, who planned over a year ago to 
present a concert program made up of operatic arias and 
duets, instrumental music and opera, started out with her 
own company at the end of her season’s engagements 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, on a tour which 
takes in the principal cities in the Middle West, including 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Davenport, Iowa; 
Madison, Wis.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Houston, Tex.; Shreve- 
port and Lafayette, La., and Rochester, N. Y. 

The booking for the company by National Concerts, Inc., 
in arrangement with Florence Macbeth, Inc., has had to be 
somewhat limited this season owing to the great demands 
for Miss Macbeth in straight recital and to the fact that 
her brilliant successes with the Chicago Opera resulted 
in an increase in the number of her sorlorinameia and her 
engagement for the whole period of the Chicago Opera 
season. 

“T am anxious,” said Miss Macbeth, discussing the tour, 
“to give local managers more attractive material than is 
usually provided by concert artists, therefore my company 
is of a character that will interest not only the lover of 
vocal music, but also of piano and stringed instruments 
too. And then I am a booster for opera in our own tongue. 
Not that I am blind to the excellencies of foreign operas, 
nor yet to the paucity of our own productions, I aim to do 
my part in assisting the development of native genius. I 
want to see it encouraged. I feel the only way to do this 
is to present the best we have in the most attractive way. 

“Oh! Yes, I know it is a big task. I have received all 
kinds of discouraging suggestions, particularly because the 
opera I am presenting, Secret of Suzanne, I intend to sing 
in English. I know my public will like it, not only because it 
is a delightful thing but also because it will be intelligible 
to all. Thus I shall accomplish my purpose, and, further, 
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increase the interest in music in our native tongue, in 
native musicians and in composers.” 

The Macbeth company includes, besides herself, Joseph 
Royer of the San Carlo Reon a baritone who has appeared 
in the role of Count Gil on every continent; Luigi Dalle 
Molle of the San Carlo and other opera companies; the 
Scandinavian String Quartet; Troy Sanders, pianist, and 
Harvey Noak, flutist. The company carries its own scenery 
and costumes, which have been designed by one of the best 
operatic authorities, 


Knoch to Direct Hinshaw’s Figaro 


Ernest Knoch, musical director, first came to America to 
conduct the Wagnerian operas at the Century Opera House, 
New York, in 1914-15, where he at once showed himself a 
master with the baton and a genius as a musician and 
interpreter, receiving the approval of all New York music 
critics. He had just finished a round the world tour as 
conductor for the Quinlan English Y Company of 
London, during which he conducted all the Mozart and 
Wagnerian operas, all given in English. Mr. Knoch was 
conductor for the Ravinia Park ra in 1915-16; the 
Bracale Opera Company (Havana), 1920-21; the San Carlo 
Opera Company, 1921-22; and has been with the Wagnerian 
Opera Company for the past two seasons. 

Mr. Knoch was born and educated in Munich, where he 
studied with the greatest masters, including Felix Mottl, the 
noted Wagnerian conductor, to whom Mr. Knoch feels that 
he owes much of his education. He began his career as 
musical director at the Karlsruhe Opera, going from there 
to the Strassburg Opera and then being given the post of 
first conductor at Cologne. Mr. Hinshaw feels igen | 
gratified to have him for his Figaro company. This will 
insure the Figaro performances being musically perfect and 
given with absolutely authoritative interpretation, as Mr. 
Knoch is an authority on Mozart. 

During the period between now and October, Mr, Knoch 
will occupy his time giving lessons at his studio in the 
Metropolitan Opera House building and will give special 
instruction in both Mozart and Wagnerian repertory, both 
in the music and stage action of special roles to professional 
singers, and will also accept a few pupils in the art of 
conducting. Mr. Knoch not only enjoys the confidence of 
Mr. Hinshaw, whose operas he will be preparing during 
the summer months, but also of such men as Siegfried 
Wagner, Oscar Saenger, Fortune Gallo and other men of 
importance in the operatic world, 


Fucito’s Artist Pupils Heard 


For more than two and a half hours, at Town Hall on 
Sunday evening, February 3, the artist pupils of “Salvatore 
Fucito were recalled by the enthusiastic audience to encores 
and double encores. It was a performance of operatic 
selections, with the exception of the introduction by Filomena 
Casciano, soprano, who offered Oh, del mio amato ben, of 
Donaudy, and Massenet’s Elegie. Rosa Colavolpe, soprano, 
rendered the familiar Caro Nome aria from Rigoletto; Liy 
Licari the Suicidio aria from Gioconda; and Giulia Bergamo, 
the Ballatella from Pagliacci. Giulia Brancati, mezzo so- 
prano, was pleasing in the Lieti Signor aria from Ugonotti. 
Ignazio D’Amico completed the pre-intermission group with 
a delightful presentation of the Monologo from Andrea Che- 
nier. He was in excellent voice and might well have added 
a third encore to the preceding two. : 

Laura Robertson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, opened the second half of the peogrem with the 
Ritorna Vincitor, from Aida. She, too, was the recipient of 
much applause for her artistic interpretations; but it was 
the tenor, Giuseppe Lombardo, who proved the idol of the 
evening, and from the moment of his appearance to the end 
of his final encore the audience shouted and stamped its ap- 
proval. He sang an aria from Carmen as his op agree x 
number, but was the only exception to the rule of the double 
encore, owing to the insistence of his hearers. Dalia Brig- 
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henti, soprano, followed with Micaela’s aria from the same 
opera. In the duet from Forza del Destino, Col, Sangue Sol 
Cancellasi, the two favorites, Messrs. Lombardo and D’Amico, 
joined in an artistic rendition; and, as a final selection, with 
Miss Robertson, gave the Terzett from Ernani with excel- 
lent effect. : : 
Mr. Fucito, himself, was at the piano as the evening’s 
accompanist, and shared honors with his pupils. 


Auxiliary Board Very Active 

One of the most active groups in the musical life of New 
York City is the Auxiliary Board of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York. Mrs. Vincent Astor is chairman of 
this committee; Walter W. Price, associate chairman; Mrs. 
Newbold Le Roy Edgar and Mrs, Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
vice-chairman: Mrs. William Ambrose Taylor, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Henry Fairfield Osborn, honora*v secretary, and Mrs. 
Arthur Sachs, secretary. The Auxiliary Board is largelv 
responsible for the creation, n.sintenance and success of the 
series of ten students’ concerts, at which the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of its regular conductors, 
presents programs of the best music at prices far below the 
usual erale for symphonic music. Although the conductors 
have generously contributed their services for these perform- 
ances, the cost of presenting them must inevitably exceed 
the limited return possible at the box-office. The Auxiliary 
Board raises the funds required to cover the deficit incurred 
in presenting ten orchestral programs at prices well within 
the reach of all students, 

As is well known, every great symphony orchestra in this 
country is operating at a loss. It would be impossible to 
cover the costs of genes. + unless prices were made prohi- 
bitive—a move which would defeat its own end and would 
make great music inaccessible for thousands of music lovers. 
The Philharmonic endowments are not sufficient to eliminate 
the deficit, and the Auxiliary Board is conducting an ener- 
getic campaign to bridge the financial gap. 

In addition to the officers above mentioned, the executive 
committee of the Auxiliary Board includes Mrs. E. H. Har- 
riman, chairman of the educational committee; Mrs. Henry 
Martyn Alexander, chairman of the membership committee, 
and Mrs, Julian W. Robbins, chairman of the box commit- 
tee, as well as Mrs. a L. Cheney, Mrs. William P. 
Dinsmore and Mrs. Samuel Untermyer. 


Dupré Recital at Wanamaker Auditorium 


womens again saw an immense audience gathered in the 
anamaker auditorium, New York, to listen to the classic- 
modern program i by Marcel Dupré. Beginning with 
the big toccata, adagio ples § fugue in C by Bach, done in im- 

sing style, he continued with the choral prelude, My 

eart Lies Heavy; then followed Franck’s prelude, fugue 
and yariations, and the same composer’s third chorale. The 
last named is the last work of Franck, and in it Dupré at- 
tained tremendous heights, for it surged with emotion, now 
lofty, now tender, now furiously agitated, all accomplished 
with seemingly little effort in his playing of the big instru- 
ment. 

Dupré’s own new berceuse in F sharp major and F minor 
scherzo were played by him for the first time in New York, 
the former being a modernistic work with simple melody 
and reiterated figure in the accompaniment, yet strikingly 
original. The scherzo is almost Mendelssohnian in con- 
tents, yet with effects and harmonies never dreamed of by 
the elegant Felix; it was warmly applauded, so continuously 
that Dupré granted an encore, a little improvisation. 

Dr. Russell stepped on to the stage, handing Dupré an 
envelope containing a theme by Dr, Frank Damrosch, which 
the organist scanned for a moment, and, evidently liking its 
chromatic content, plunged into an improvisation on this 
theme of unusual parts; it was delightfully done, and re- 
ceived rousing applause. His next Wanamaker auditorium 
a> tae will take place Wednesday, February 27, at 2.30 
0 CIOCK, 





Worcester Teacher Takes Stephens’ Course 


Frederick Bailey, teacher of singing, has returned to his 
work in Worcester after a special study course under Percy 
Rector Stephens in New York. The biennial teachers’ ses- 
sions conducted by Mr. Stephens combine private study 
with observation of Mr. Stephens’ work and conferences of 
teachers. The exchange of opinions relating to ethics and 
association of teachers with each other promote a further- 
ance of v ideals and inspiration. r. Bailey returned 
to his teaching and musical activities in Worcester early 
in January. 


Proschowsky Lectures to Be Discontinued 

The interesting lectures given by Frantz Proschowsky will 
be discontinued after March, but will be replaced by studio 
recitals for the benefit of giving students experience in 
singing before audiences. 
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TOLEDO HEARS FIRST AMERICAN PERFORMANCE 
os _ OF COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S BALLADE FOR ORCHESTRA 





Philharmonic Orchestra Under Joseph Sainton Gives Excellent Reading—Hackett, Tertis, San Carlo, Bock Among January 
Visitors—Local Musicians Active—Notes 


Toledo, Ohio, February 1—Among the outstanding events 
in the musical life of this city last month, first mention 
should be made of the fifth concert in the Rivoli Series, 
under the management of Grace E. Denton. This was the 

ogram presented by Charles Hackett, tenor, and Lionel 

ertis, viola player, on January 9. Each artist had three 
solo groups gave a group of three numbers en duo, 
including Extase of Duparc, Minnelied, a 15th Century 
folksong and Come Again, Sweet Love (Old ge el 
Practically unknown to music lovers here, these two splendid 
artists created a remarkable impression upon all who heard 
—so much so, that for days after, the concert was the 
talk of the town. . Solon Alberti proved a skilled accompanist. 

The remaining number in Miss Denton’s course is sched- 
uled for April 4, when Frieda Hempel will be the attraction. 


San Caro Visitors. 

Fortune Gallo’s splendid forces paid this city a two-day 
visit and presented La Boheme and Madame Butterfly to 
delighted audiences. In the first work, the singing and 
acting of Colin O’More in. the role of Rudolfo was the 
outstanding, and in the second, interest naturally cen- 
tered about the characterization of the title role by Tamaki 
Miura, the Japanese prima donna. Aldo Franchetti con- 
ducted both works with zeal and was compelled to take a 
curtain call. The San Carlo engagement was under the 
direction of Bradford Mills, 


Seconp PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Those who are sponsoring the Toledo Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Joseph Sainton should feel 
very gratified at the response which greeted the announce- 
ment of a second concert. It being evident that the Toledo 
Theater, previously engaged, would prove unable to ac- 
commodate those who wished to attend, the place was moved 
to the Coliseum, which was well filled with an, for Toledo, 
unusually responsive and enthusiastic audience, on Sunday 
afternoon, January 27. The program opened with the Robes- 
pierre overture of Litolff, included the third movement of 
the Pathetique Symphony of Tschaikowsky, the same com- 
poser’s March Slav, the Widor Serenade, two numbers for 
strings only, and most important of all—from the stand- 
point of musical iuktousi-den first performance in America 
of the Coleridge-Taylor Ballade for orchestra in A minor. 
The work proved a charming number, albeit there were 
some dull moments—but they were moments only. Mr. 
Sainton gave a masterly reading and one which the audience 
evidently liked, to judge from the applause. 

Nedelka Simeonova, Bulgarian violinist, who has recently 
come to this country, played the Mendelssohn concerto 
with aplomb, creating a tremendous stir by the breadth 
of her interpretation, the perfection of her technic and 
the wholesome charm of her youthful personality. The 
other soloist was Julius J. Blair, a local basso, who sang 
the cavatina from La Favorita and La Danza of Rossini. 
He is a general favorite in Toledo and was accorded hearty 
appreciation. 

Apa Ritcuie’s Remarninc Concerts CANCELLED. 


There were to have been two numbers on the Ada Ritchie 
course last month, but these were cancelled owing to the 
inability of Miss Ritchie to secure the theater she desired 
in which to hold them. There were originally six numbers 
on this course, two of which—Rosa Ponselle and Danise, and 
John Charles Thomas—were given to enthusiastic audiences. 
Miss Ritchie expects to be more fortunate another year. 


Heven Bock Deticuts. 

Under the auspices of the Toledo Piano Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helen Bock gave a delightful recital at Scott High 
Auditorium on Tuesday afternoon, January 29. Her pro- 
gram opened with the Schumann G minor sonata, and in- 
cluded a Chopin group and numbers by Debussy, Dohnanyi, 
Brahms, Sternberg and Liszt. That her audience liked her 
was unmistakable. 

Tuirp SyMPHONY PROGRAM. 

There was no soloist at the third concert of the Toledo 
Symphony Orchestra, Lewis Clement, conductor, which took 
place on te, omc January 6. The program opened 
with the Beethoven overture, Coriolan, and included the 
Mendelssohn symphony in A major, familiarly known as 
Italian; the intermezzo from Jewels of the Madonna; the 
polka from the Smetana string quartet in E minor, and 
three numbers by Wagner, the vorspiel from Lohengrin, 
the introduction to Act III of that work, and the vorspiel 
and liebestod from Tristan und Isolde. 

As a new departure, the Symphony Orchestra. through 
its able woman’s committee, is sponsoring a series of chil- 
dren’s concerts. The first was held January 13 at. the 
Women’s Building and was attended by about 800 enthusi- 
astic children and their friends. 

Eurypice’s Nover ProcraM. 

An unusually interesting program was presented by the 
Eurydice Club, Mrs. Otto Sand, director, on Thursday 
evening, January 31. The soloists were Mrs. Charles Brady, 
soprano; Edmund Northup, baritone; Arthur Husted and 
Daniel McKenna, flutists. The club, which consists of 
women’s voices, was also assisted by F. H. Bargy’s Ionian 
Male Chorus for the mixed chorus numbers. Especially 
enjoyed were the andante and variations of Schumann, for 
which Mrs, Sand played the a and Charles Johnson, 
the organ; and the flute duet when Papillons of Kronke was 
given, with Mrs. Sand at the piano. 

Notes. 

Toledo is very proud of Muriel La France, the young 
soprano, to whom Mme. Galli-Curci_ has given a scholar- 
ship. Miss La France recently left for New York to 
study with Proschowsky. The famous si is taking a 
tremendous interest in this Toledo girl and promises a 
wonderful future. 

her local singer of whom Toledo is proud ‘is Mary 

Durfee, soprano, who has been engaged to appear as soloist 
with the Cleveland Orchestra at an early concert. 

Kountz Dederich, who scored a pronounced success 

for her work in the title role in the Toledo Opera Asso- 


ciation’s performances of Girofle-Girofla, recently appeared 


as soloist in Cincinnati and New York, where she did some 
broadcasting. 

Toledo has one of the finest art museums in the country 
and music lovers feel that they have a special claim thereon 
for every Sunday afternoon, interesting musical programs 
are given by well known local artists. Special musical events 
also t place on other evenings. onday, January 21, 
Italian songs of the 16th and 17th Century were ge by 
Mrs. Frederic M, Fuller, soprano, accompanied Mrs, 
John Gillett, Lantern slides illustrated the 17th Century 
Italian manuscripts and added greatly to the interest. 

Under the direction of Clarence R Ball, instructor of 
music in the Toledo high schools, an operetta, The Pen- 
nant, was given recently by the Woodward Glee Club in 
Scott High auditorium. The leading part was taken by 
Frances Lowe, a il of Mrs, Frank I. Green. Both Mr. 
Ball and Bessie Werum, who has charge of the orchestral 
work in the schools, deserve unlimited credit for the splen- 
did work being accomplished. B, G. 


CARL MARIA VON WEBER 





(Continued from page 25) 
on December 19, 1914, four performances being given before 
the season ended. 


Oseron His Swan Sone. 

From October, 1823, to January, 1825, Weber wrote but 
one composition, a short French song. In 1824 he was com- 
missioned to write an opera for Covent Garden, on Faust or 
Oberon. Weber chose the latter and on December 30 of that 
same year received the first act of the libretto, which was 
by James Robinson Planché (1796-1880). It was only at 
this period of his life that he began the study of English, 
with which he made great headway in a short time. In 
1825, while at Ems, Charles Kemble and Sir George Smart 
visited him to confer with him on Oberon. The first act 
he finished on November 11 of that year, and the second act, 
with the exception of the finale, twenty-six days later. When 
he left Dresden for Berlin on December 4 the King of 
Saxony presented him with a beautiful diamond ring, and 
on the twenty-third of that month, at the Berlin per formance 
of Euryanthe, he made a great triumph with this opera, for 
it had at last found its right appreciators. On February 16, 
1826, after a heartrending farewell, he left his wife and 
started with Kaspar Fiirstenau, the celebrated flutist, who 
had offered to accompany him to London. On the way they 
stopped at Paris, where Weber was well received and from 
there they left for England, arriving there on March 7, 
where Weber was the guest of Sir George Smart. In 
London he gave a series of concerts. 

Two days after his arrival he began the rehearsals of 
Oberon, but all his dreams and illusions were dispelled 
later by the poor cast, chorus and orchestra. Abraham Bra- 
ham, the tenor, found fault with the principal aria and 
Weber did something which he never before had done; he 
wrote another aria, Yes, Even Love to Fame Must Yield, 
which was well adapted to the tenor’s vocalization, but quite 
out of the general style of the opera. After seventeen 
strenuous rehearsals, the opera was produced at Covent Gar- 
den for, the first time on April 12, 1826. It was a great 
success. The first performance of the opera in New York 
City was given at the Park Theater, on October 9, 1828, 
in the original English version. It was given in English 
at the Academy of Music on March 29, 1870, and in that 
same year it was said to have been given in Italian in Phila- 
delphia, with recitatives by Sir Julius Benedict. It was 
revived in New York City in 1912 and again at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on December 1, during the season of 
1919-1920, when five performances were given in English of 
Artur Bodanzky’s splendid version of the opera. Translated 
into German by Theodor Hell, it was given in Leipsic, De- 
ceaber, 1826; Vienna, March 20, 1827, and Berlin, July 2, 
828. 

Last Days AnD DraTH. 

At the first performance, on April 29, 1826, of the opera 
Aladdin, by the English composer Henry Rowley Bishop 
(1786-1855), written for the Drury Lane Theater to offset 
Weber’s opera, Weber was invited by one of the proprietors 
of that theater to witness the performance from his box. 
When Weber entered the box ir that theater the audience 
applauded him as much as they did the composer of the 
evening’s opera. The opera lasted four and a half hours 
and was not a success, while the audience at the close left 
the theater whistling the hunting chortis from Der Frei- 
schiitz. Weber managed to conduct the stipulated number of 

rformances and also a number of benefits for his col- 
eagues. He organized a benefit concert’ for himself which 
was given May 56, 1826, but attractions elsewhere prevented 
him from having a larger audience and the returns were 
small, His benefit, set for June 5, when he was to have 
conducted Der Freischiitz, was unfortunately the day of his 
death. His ailments, which had been becoming worse, took 
a turn for the worse and all hopes for even a slight tem- 
porary recovery were given up. On the evening of June 4, 
when Fiirstenau and Smart. who had conducted Weber to 
his room, offered to watch by-his bedside, he declined the 
offer and upon shaking hands with his faithful companion 
said, “Now let me sleep.” 

These were his last words. The next morning, when no 
response came to their knock at his door, which he always 
bolted, they forced it and found the lifeless body of the great 
composer. The body was embalmed and buried, after much 
delay, in Moorfields Chapel, where on June 17 an imposing 
funeral service was held, at which Mozart's Requiem was 
sung. 

Transrer or His REMAINS FROM Lonpon To DresDEN. 

In 1844, through the energy of Richard Wagner, the re- 
mains of Carl Maria von Weber were transported from 
England. They were landed October 20 in Hamburg and 
reached their final resting place in Dresden on the night of 
December 14, where they were deposited in the family vault 
in the cemetery of Friedrichsstadt, in which his younger son 
had been buried a fortnight before. In order to raise funds 
to erect a monument worthy of his name over his grave, his 
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Euryanthe was given at the Berlin Opera House on 
ebruary 7, 1845, with Jenny Lind in the title role. Richard 
Wagner's farewell at Weber's grave, of which the following 
is a part, is most true: “There never was a more German 
composer than thou; in what ever distant fathomless realms 
of fancy thy genius bore thee, it remained bound by a 
thousand tender links to the heart of the German people, 
with whom it wept or smiled like a believing’ child listening 
to the legends and tales of its country. Behold the 
Briton does thee justice, the Frenchman admires thee, but 
only the German can love thee!” 


Margaret Northrup Scores in Home Town 


_ Washington, Pa., February 2.—It was a rousing recep- 
tion which was given to Margaret Northrup when she made 
her debut here in her home town last night, The concert 
was under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club. The young 
soprano’s friends—and evidently she has many, judging by 
the size and enthusiasm of the audience—were out in full 
force and enjoyed to the utmost the delightful recital. Miss 
Northrup possesses a gracious stage presence, she has a 
voice of beautiful quality and uses it with taste and intel- 
ligence. ‘That the Washington critics had high praise for 
her is evident from the appended excerpts from two of the 
dailies : 

Miss Northrup’s friends, those here who have known her all her 
life, were out to hear and enjoy her triumph before that most difficult 
of audiences, “the home folks,"’ and all who heard her were captivated 
not only by her beautiful singing but her stage presence and winsome 
personality. Her program was a delightfully varied one, such as 
suited all tastes, and in every number she won the enthusiastic approval 
of her hearers as was attested by the appl Washington Observer, 





It was a very genuine satisfaction to all Miss Northrup’s friends 
to note the beautiful simplicity with which she presented herself 
before her home people, Her stage manner is most gracious, with not 
the remotest suggestion of affectation—she was just the Margaret 
Northrup whom her friends have known these years. A notable ex- 
cellence of her singing is the perfect diction which she has achieved, 
° bee v in her English songs one can readily catch the words and the 
thought. 


The program was delightfully varied and every demand of the song 


found its response in the voice of the singer. Used with perfect ease 
in all tones, high and low alike, her voice was clearly heard in all 
parts of the hall.—Washington Daily Reporter. 

Miss Northrup has already appeared successfully in New 
York on numerous occasions, and also in many a cities, 
but this was her first appearance in her home town—and it 
was inded a triumph! The young singer will give her sec- 
ond annual New York recital at Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of March 12. Eke a 


Sousa Visits El Paso 


John Philip Sousa and his band arrived on January 19 
in El Paso (Tex.), and gave two concerts, afternoon and 
evening, at Liberty Hall, to packed houses. The El Paso 
Boy Scout Band was at the Union Depot to meet him, 
and, as he stepped from his train, struck up one of his airs. 

During the intermission at the matinee Sousa led the Boy 
Scouts’ Band in one of his own compositions. At the night 
performance he was most generous with encores, giving 
as many as four selections. 

Nora Fauchauld, soprano, met with success in The Lark 
Now Leaves His Wat’ry Nest, singing for encores Carry 
Me Back to Ol’ Virginny and Dixie, the band accompanying. 
George Carey again proved a favorite with xylophone solos. 
He played Chopin’s nocturne and waltz and gave as encores 
two jazz numbers, Rachel Senior, violinist, performed 
Faust’s Fantasia, and for encore the Beethoven minuet. 
John Dolan, cornet soloist, ‘scored in his numbers also. 

Sousa’s Nobles of the Mystic Shrine was enthusiastically 
received, being heard here for the first time. The soloists 
were each presented with a bouquet by the Mystie Shrine, 
and Mr. Sousa was given a massive floral offering worked 
in the Shrine emblems of the star and crescent, T.E 


Maier and Pattison Introduce Sowerby Ballad 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, the two-piano recitalists 
realized one of their great ambitions when they introduced 
for the first time in America recently the work of the 
young American composer, Leo Sowerby. It was on the 
occasion of their appearance as soloists with the Minneap- 
olis Orchestra, under Henri Verbrugghen, in both Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. The work was warmly greeted by pub- 
lic and press. 

According to the Minnesota Star, “the Sowerby ballad 
proved a fascinating number. The composer has caught 
admirably the spirit of the old heroic ballad. The pianists 
interpreted this spirit with splendid art. The piece fae the 
exuberance of a March wind. Days when men fought hard 
and loved as passionately as they fought are its back- 
ground.” 

The pianists are scheduled to play this work with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra on February 15 and 16 and they hope that 
before long they will have an opportunity to introduce this 
work of one of the most promising of the young American 
composers to a New York audience. 


Graveure Scores Despite Cold Hall 


When Louis Graveure sang at the Odeon, St. Louis, 
on January 5, the weather was sub-zero outside the hall, 
and nearly as frigid within, due to the collapse of the 
hall’s heating system. The audience sat through the per- 
formance with coats and hats on, and according to the music 
critic of the St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, would 
have frozen solid were it not for the warmth of the great 
singer’s voice. The same critic starts his long review of the 
concert as follows: “Baritone Graveure Warms the Hearts 
of His Chilled Audience; Crowd in Cold Odeon Forgets 
its Physical Discomforts.” 





Agnes Macpeake to Sing in Home Town 
On February 28, Agnes Macpeake, soprano, will give a 
recital in Stamford, Conn. Stamford is Miss Macpeake's 
home town and this will be her first appearance there in 
recital. Her program will include Italian songs, also Ameri- 
can folk and modern songs. 


February Dates for Marie Stone Langston 


Marie Stone Langston, contralto, includes the following 
among her engagements from February 3 to 21: February 3, 
Noble, Pa.; 4, Pennsburg, Pa.; 5, Kenneth Square, Pa,; 
13, Harrisburg, Pa.; 14, Carlisle, Pa.; 16, Wenonah, N. J.j 
17, Camden, N. J.; 19, Chester, Pa.; 21, Philadelphia. 
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ing in when it was only two-thirds sung. However, upon 
insistent applause, Mr. Hayes was kind enough to repeat 
the last third, : 

It was in the last group, however, that Mr. Hayes particu- 
larly swayed his audience. The emotional intensity, the 
sincerity and charm of simplicity with which he delivered the 
spirituals, impressed one with the true value of some of these 
and made the humorous renditions so often heard seem 
ridiculous. In What a Boy, given as an encore, there was 
a naive humor, but other added songs, such as the Cruci 
fixion (He Never Said a Mumblin’ Word) and Deep River, 
which was called for from the house, brought tears to many 
eyes. 

“William Lawrence again proved a valuable accompanist 
and shared in the applause. 
Gertrude Peppercorn 


Gertrude Peppercorn, English pianist, made her debut 
before a New York audience at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, February 5, She is an artist who made her pres- 
ence felt, for she plays with intelligence, virility and mu- 
sicianship, revealing a well developed technic and rhythmic 
precision which won the approval of her hearers. ‘ 

She opened her program with a Prelude, by William ¢ roft 
(first performance in New York). This composition written 
over three centuries ago is in four parts—Saraband, Aire, 
Minuet and Gavotte. Mme, Peppercorn infused into this 
unknown composition much fire and virility. Next came 
Schumann's Fantasie in C major, opus 17; her performance 
of this work was also highly successful. Her second group 
contained Impressions de Voyage en Crimee, Nos. | and 3, 
by Moussorgsky, as well as two Debussy numbers, La’ Fille 
aux Cheveux de Lin and L’Isle Joyeuse, after which she 
added as encore a Waltz, by Brahms. As her closing group 
she gave with much charm and brilliancy two ballades 
and a polonaise by Chopin. 


FEBRUARY 6 
American Music Guild 


Somewhat of a disappointment was the latest concert of 
the American Music Guild, at Town Hall, February 6. The 
Guild has accustomed us to fine and interesting programs, 
programs that engendered within our American hearts a 
feeling of satisfaction and optimism, These concerts have 
proved very conclusively that American composers have now 
arrived at a point of development when they may be confi- 
dently counted upon to make an interesting and worth-while 
program of their own works without the necessity of borrow- 
ing from abroad. But this latest concert did not carry out 
the fine promise of those heretofore given. With the excep- 
tion of the MacDowell sonata and an unprogrammed encore 
by Mary Howe, the evening was wearisome. There seemed 
little genuine inspiration in the music played, and, alas! not 
all too much sincerity. 

The MacDowell sonata, the Eroica, and the encore piece, 
a Nocturne, by Mary Howe, were played with splendid 
mastery by Olga Samaroff, and, thus played, the sonata 
served to impress us once more with the assurance that 
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MacDowell was a composer of the first order, and that he 
has not yet been surpassed by any American. That is a 
point, however, upon which it is well not to enlarge, for it 
leads to endless argument. 

Next on the program came a group of five pieces for 
violin by Stoessel, beautifully played by the composer and 
Haubiel. They are full of ideas and many passages in them 
are beautiful, but they show a constant striving towards 
modernistic effects which are evidently not the natural, un- 
forced outpourings of Stoessel’s inspiration. The result is 
such unevenness that the pieces as a whole are of but little 
worth, 

One was disappointed, too, in the three Jacobi songs, sung 
by Ethyl Hayden and accompanied by Walter Golde, Jacobi 
has done many things infinitely superior to these. They are 
good, but not good enough for Toakt Nor are the five 
diversions for piano by Carpenter, played by Bruce Simonds, 
good enough for Carpenter, who, likewise, has done many 
things of far greater merit. 

As for the final number on this dull program, the three 
pieces for string quartet, flute and harp, by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, one is puzzled to know why six expert musicians 
like those of the Lenox Quartet, Arthur Jones and G. Roscoe 
Possell, should be called together to perform these counter- 
point exercises. Truth to tell, this reviewer heard only the 
first, the Sarabande, and part of the second, the Elegy— 
perhaps the third, Caprice, was more interesting and more 
up-to-date. This reviewer is not biased in favor of mod- 
ernism, and dislikes the futuristic school of discords, but 
permits himself the opinion that Bach and Mozart, Haydn 
and Mendelssohn, and others of the ilk, have said all there 
was to be said on these subjects, and said it far better than 


Mr. Mason, 
Elly Ney 


The flaming ardor of that Amazon of the piano, Elly Ney, 
kept a large audience interested during every moment of her 
recital of February 6. With everybody’s mind on the fu- 
neral of Wilson, which began at just that hour, she started 
her program with the solemn chords of Chopin’s C minor 
prelude; this was followed by six more, from all of which 
she drew poetry. The sonata (Chopin) in B flat minor 
followed, and here there was dramatic impulse, with lyric 
song, much contrast and fleetness of fingers. She had to 
play an encore, the Revolutionary study. Played without 
interruption, Beethoven’s D minor sonata was marked with 
admirable elements, including classic poise and clearness. 
She made her hero (theme I) in Schumann’s F major Novel- 
ette truly martial, and the heroine equally graceful and 
romantic, Charming in effect was the Schubert Rondo in 
D major, which the audience wanted to hear again. Splendid 
brilliancy in the Schubert-Tausig Military March, and fire- 
works of utmost bravura in the Liszt Hungarian rhapsody 
No. 8, these marked her closing program numbers. 

The usual postludium recital followed, with gathering of 
the faithful around the stage, when she played a Chopin 
waltz, Beethoven Scotch Dance (one of her best recordings), 
and other pieces. 


State Symphony: Horace Britt and Leon 


Rothier, Soloists 


There was very decided annoyance at the outcome of 
events at the concert of Saint-Saéns’ compositions by the 
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State Orchestra under Josef Stransky, at Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of February 6. A good many le left the 
hall when they discovered that the concert was he made 
an excuse for French propaganda. The whole thing was in 
bad taste and marred greatly the effect of the music of the 
greatest composer France ever had, and very improperly 
alienated sympathy from the music and the soloists. For 
music is not politics, and it is a bad plan to undertake to 
make it so. 

The soloists on this occasion were Horace Britt and Leon 
Rothier. Mr. Rothier sang The Marseillaise. Mr. Britt 
played the beautiful concerto in A minor, one of the best of 
this composer’s works, and did the work ample justice. His 
tone was excellent, his technic flowing, easy, clear-cut, and 
his bowing admirable. His interpretation was altogether 
without affectation, and there was no seeking after effect. 
The entire performance was simple, straight-forward and 
sincere, and did Mr. Britt much credit. It also made one 
wonder why so fine an artist is so seldom heard in this 
vicinity. 

The balance of the program consisted of an uninteresting 
symphony in A minor, and three symphonic poems—Phaeton, 
Le Rouet d’'Omphale, and Danse Macabre, all three works 
of majesty and power, full of fine invention and splendidly 
constructed and orchestrated, 

Mr. Stransky conducted with his usual care and both he 
and Mr. Britt were warmly received. 


Nadia Reisenberg 


Nadia Reisenberg, a young Russian pianist, gave her 
debut recital in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6. This, however, was not the young lady’s first New 
York appearance, as she was soloist with the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra last season, on.which occasion she played 
Paderewski’s Polish Fantasie. Prior to coming to America 
she was a pupil at the Petrograd Conservatory, but since 
her arrival here two years ago she has studied with Alex- 
ander Lambert. 

Miss Reisenberg is a young pianist whose artistic and 
finished playing cannot fail to arouse interest. Impeccable 
technic, clarity, decisive phrasing, and musicianship are out- 
standing features of her work. Her program was made up 
of the Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Bach-Liszt; Pastoral 
varie, Mozart; Capriccio, Scarlatti; Tambourin, Rameau- 
Godowsky; Theme and Variations, Glazounoff; Chopin’s 
Preludes, op, 28, Nos. 16, 17, 19 and 24; Fairy Tale, Medt- 
ner; two etudes; op. 8, Scriabin; Etude de Concert in F 
minor, Liszt; Clair de Lune, Debussy, and Triana, by Al- 
beniz. In addition she was obliged to give several encores. 

The attendance was unusually large. That she charmed 
her audience was evident by the liberal and spontaneous 
applause accorded her, 


FEBRUARY 7 


New York Philharmonic: Carl Flesch, Soloist 


Carnegie Hall resounded with plaudets for Carl Flesch, 
Willem Mengelberg, and the Philharmonic players after the 
last notes of the Beethoven violin concerto died away. The 
tumult was justified for a more inspiring performance on 
the part of everyone concerned, hardly could have been ac- 
complished. The ensemble was faultless, and an elevated 
musical spirit infused the proceedings from start to finish. 
Flesch was in his best form, his broad conception, noble 
feeling, and finely adjusted tone, technic, and phrasing, 
making it convincingly clear why he has become established 
as one of the world’s masters on his instrument. 

A Prelude for orchestra, composed by Mengelberg for the 
coronation of Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, opened the 
program and revealed itself as a solidly made, sufficiently 
melodious, and appropriately rhythmic piece of writing, 
— suiting the purpose for which it came into existence. 

he audience paid the conducting composer a warm tribute. 

Brahms’ C minor symphony sent the listeners home in an 
exalted mood that had remained throughout the evening. 
Mengelberg read the symphony with fancy, power, poetry, 
and temperamental warmth. The orchestra played mag- 
nificently under the leader's stimulative and well informed 
baton, 


Marcel Grandjany 


Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, made his American de- 
but at Aeolian Hall on February 7 and won the instant ap- 
proval of the large audience that gathered to hear him. His 
success was thorough and convincing, as it deserved to be, 
for he has a most appealing personality and a truly aston- 
ishing virtuosity, as well as obviously inborn musicianship 
which shows itself in all of his interpretations as well as 
in his own beautiful compositions. 

His program included two large numbers, his own Rhapso- 
die and Renie’s Legende, a group of pieces from the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, some of them written originally 
for the lute, and a number of modern pieces from the pens 
of Faure, Ravel, Debussy, Prokofieff and Grandjany him- 
self. His own fantasy, In the Enchanted Forest, and his 
Rhapsodie, are among the most attractive things on the 
entire program. They have all of that delicacy and charm 
of the modern French and a wealth of true melody, so 
that one is impelled to believe that Grandjany will develop 
into one of the leading composers of his day. 

The outstanding feature of his playing, as it impressed 
this reviewer, is his musicianship—the beautiful phrasing, 
the perfect nuance and balance, the complete conservatism 
without dryness, and the great wealth of color which he in- 
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fuses into his instrument by the use of different strokes and 
hand positions and exquisitely soft and luscious harmonics. 
The writer, old and seasoned concert goer as he is, acknowl- 
edges that he was thrilled beyond measure by this perform- 
ance and will carry it in memory as one of the most appealing 
of many seasons, Grandjany is young, virile and poetic. 
He has a modest, almost shy manner that evidently pleased 
his audience and relieved the recital from any touch of 
that stiffness that is so often apparent at affairs of the sort, 
and brought about a complete sympathy between player 
and audience. It is a pleasure to have Mr. Grandjany in 
America, and this writer permits himself the pious wish 
that this may be the first of many visits. 


Samuel Dushkin 


Samuel Dushkin, who created a very favorable impression 
at his debut this season as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, and 
who later appeared in a successful violin recital in Aeolian 
Hall, was again heard in the same hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 7. 

Mr. Dushkin’s playing once more revealed sincerity and 
musicianship. He is one of those young artists who render 
the works of each composer with thorough insight as to 
their contents, and refrains from distorting or employing 
inartistic effects to gain an end, as is so often done’ by 
young aspirants to fame. 

r. Dushkin’s program opened with a sonata by Blair 
Fairchild (first public performance in America). This 
sonata, written in 1914, was first performed by Mr. Dush- 
kin in 1916 at a concert by the Societe Musicale Independante 
in Paris. The composition, which is dedicated to Mr. Dush- 
kin, was effectively rendered by him, with Samuel Chotzin- 
off at the piano, It is in four movements and possesses 
a marked Oriental flavor. 

His performance of Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor 
was greatly enjoyed by his large and enthusiastic audience. 
As his closing group he played Sicilienne (18th Century), 
Paradis; Menuet, Mozart; Chanson a’ Bercer et a’Dancer, 
Césare Artok; Spinning Song, Fauré-Auer; Song of the 
Lark, Glinka-Auer; and Tsigane Dances, Rachmaninoff. 

Samuel Chotzinoff gave artistic and sympathetic support 
at the piano, 


PEBRUARY 8 
Ashley Pettis 


Ashley Pettis played an all-American program at Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of February 8 and aroused considerable 
enthusiasm. Whether the enthusiasm was for the player or 
for the compositions it is difficult to say, but the opinion 
may be advanced that it was rather for the fine playing and 
for the spirit of the thing than for the essential excellence 
of the music on the program, which, in fact, was sadly 
lacking and decidedly disappointing. As compared with 
some of the other compositions on this program the Mac- 
Dowell Sonata Eroica appeared a masterpiece of the very 
first order, a gigantic monument worthy of Beethoven. Any- 
way, the real greatness of MacDowell was never more 
emphasized, and chiefly for the reason that he, at least, had 
the power of development, while much of the music by the 
other Americans represented was short, incomplete, un- 
developed and savoring of improvisation. Indeed, the final 
cadences of most of these little things were so indefinitely 
constructed that the audience (including this writer) did not 
know whether the work was done or not, or whether there 
was more to come, and applause was hesitant until Mr. 
Pettis moved to bow his thanks. This may be modern, but 
it is not good art and is hard on both player and audience. 

The program consisted of works by Albert Elkus, Deems 
Taylor, Viola Beck van Katwijk, Eastwood Lane, Frederick 
Jacobi, Rosalie Housman, Marion Bauer and MacDowell. 
There was merit in them all, the least attractive of them 
being the Gringo Tango by Eastwood Lane, which is of 
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rather too popular a nature for a serious recital program. 
In the others there was an evident striving for heights that 
were not reached and depths that were not sounded. They 
were all of them modernistic except the Elkus Choral Fan- 
tasie and Fugue on a theme of Bach, and there was much 
genuine poetry in them. In fact, one could but feel that 
here was the beginning of a great school in embryo, and that 
these composers were probably laboring under the dual stress 
of writing practical A kent in the sense that if things are 
not small American publishers will not publish them, and 
concert pieces of sufficient size and technical difficulty really 
to satisfy concert audiences. It is hard to serve two masters, 
and our composers will never succeed until they make their 
choice. The writer may be entirely wrong in this surmise, 
but the feeling after every piece was “why did he (or she) 
not go on and develop these fine themes into a real work 
with proper length and development so as to leave one 
completely satisfied ?” 

Mr. Pettis proved to be a pianist of fine attainments. He 
has force, brilliancy, a wide range of dynamics and color, 
tasteful control of the pedal, and great depth of feeling. 
No one could have made more of these works than he made 
of them, and especially in the MacDowell sonata did he show 
himself a genuine artist of first rank. He is to be commended 
upon his courage and Americanism, and it is sure that the 
results both for him and for American composition will be 
valuable and far reaching. 


Matzenauer and Nikisch 


At the third concert of the Artists’ Series, in aid of the 
Association of Music School Settlements, the artists were 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer and Mitja Nikisch in joint 
recital, with Frank La Forge at the piano for Mme. Matz- 
enauer. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang three groups, the features of 
which were Lieti Signor, from The Huguenots; some 
favorite Brahms songs, which she does exquisitely, and three 
songs by Frank La Forge, of which a new number, When 
Your Dear Hands, turned out to be a special favorite. 
Mme. Matzenauer looked stunning, was in best vocal form, 
and was recalled again and again, being compelled to add 
extra numbers. 

Mr. Nikisch began with the same number with which he 
made his debut in America, the Bach Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue; played for his second group three short Brahms 
numbers, to which he was compelled to add two more; and 
for his third appearance, the glittering and brittle fantasy 
sonata, Apres une Lecture du Dante, by Liszt. 

There was an audience that nearly filled the hall and 
bubbled over regularly with enthusiasm. The entire pro- 
ceeds of these concerts go to the benefit of the music settle- 
ments, as the artists all give their services gratis. 


Biltmore Musicale 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Armand Tokatyan, tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Percy Grainger, 
pianist, were a happy combination at the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicale of February 8. The large audience gave 
each of the artists a cordial reception. 

Mr. Tokatyan had the difficult task of opening the pro- 
gram, for there were many late-comers. Nevertheless, the 
young tenor won his audience from the start with his fine 
rendition of the Salut Demeure from Faust, revealing his 
beautiful voice and dignified style to great advantage. He 
was recalled several times and responded with an encore. 
Later, however, he had his greatest success of the morning. 
After singing Corna a’ Canta (Curci), Homing (Del 
Riego), and Mattinata (Leoncavallo), he was obliged to 
give two additional numbers, the E Lucevan le Stella from 
Tosca, and the Duke’s famous air from Rigoletto. These 
he sang with depth of feeling and a tonal lusciousness that 
aroused much applause. 

Percy Grainger has a place all his own with Biltmore au- 
diences, for he is not a stranger. His choice of pieces was 
happy: Wedding Day at Troldhaugen (Grieg) ; One More 
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Day, My John (set by himself); Spoon River, American 
folk-dance (also his setting). Other numbers included a 
Brahms Cradle Song, op. 49, No. 4 (his own arrangement), 
and Islamey (Balakirew). ‘Mr. Grainger’s art is too well 
known to need detailed account at this time. It is enough 
to say that he charmed his audience with little effort and 
— the interest to the final note of the final encore. 

iss Giannini, of delightful charm and manner, was heard 
in songs by Kramer, Gaul, La Forge and Homer for her 
first group; then a group of interesting Italian folk-songs 
arranged by Geni Sadero, also a Spanish folk-song arranged 
by Nuno and Ed. Harris. Hers is a voice exceedingly lovely 
in quality; she knows how to use it with taste and effec- 
tiveness, and as an interpreter she has much to offer. Miss 
Giannini is, in a word, a very charming artist. Wilfred 
Pelletier was Mr. Tokatyan’s accompanist and Meta Schu- 
mann, Miss Giannini’s. Both lent sympathetic support to 
the singers. 


FEBRUARY 9 
Toscha Seidel 

When Toscha Seidel came to this country, five or six 
years ago, he was one of the most impetuous youngsters, 
violinistically speaking, who ever made a debut at Carnegie 
Hall. He had dash and fire to burn, so to say, and he 
burned it. He had temperament plus. All that fire, all that 
dash are still there to give vitality to his playing, but now 
they are under the direction of a musicianship more re- 
strained. He never tears a passion to tatters any more, 
though he has lost none of that splendid vigor which has 
always given the keenest interest to his playing. Even in 
the Mozart E flat concerto, with which he began his pro- 
gram on Saturday afternoon, February 9, at Carnegie Hall, 
one felt the restrained fires that slumbered beneath the 
delicate smoothness of his stylistic perfect interpretation 
of its classic beauty. 

His second number, a suite by Christian Sinding, permitted 
him to give more play to the warmth and beauty that are the 
chief characteristics of his work. His is a noble tone, with 
real variation of colors according to the mood of the music. 
For the third group there were some simple tid-bits, none 
of which was lovelier than the Auer transcription of Schu- 
mann’s Vogel als Prophet, and to finish with there was 
an astonishing performance of Sarasate’s Gypsy Airs, in 
which the little Russian broke loose and tossed off technical 
feats of utmost difficulty with a nonchalance that was im- 
pressive. 

There was an audience that was as enthusiastic as it was 
large and which insisted upon encore after encore. 


London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet is not ashamed (Glory be!) 
to play some short and pleasant pieces in between the long 
and serious works on its programs, and some of the younger 
Britons do not appear to be afraid of losing caste by writing 
such pieces; so, between the Ravel quartet in F and the 
Schumann A major quartet, there came The Flowers of the 
Forest, Are a Wede Awa’, by McEwan, and Puck, by 
Joseph Speaight, two little works of much charm and imagi- 
nation, exquisitely played and making such an impression 
on the audience, that that most unusual thing for a quartet 
program, an encore, was granted after the second one. 

The ethereal beauty of the Ravel quartet lost nothing in 
the extremely sympathetic reading given it by the players, 
and the same is true of the sturdier, though still romantic, 
Schumann quartet. There was a house that filled every seat 
and was extremely liberal and hearty in its applause. 


Maximilian Rose 
Maximilian Rose gave a violin recital at Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of February 9 before a good-sized and appre- 
ciative audience. His program included the Mozart concerto 
in D major, the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole, and shorter 




















ANOTHER FLINT PUPIL SCORES 


GUSTAFSON PRAISED IN NEW ROLES AT METROPOLITAN 








WM. GUSTAFSON 











Basso Metropolitan Opera, Fourth Season 


AS FAFNER IN SIEGFRIED: 


MR. GUSTAFSON SANG FAFNER ALMOST TOO 
WELL. ONE HATED TO LOSE A DRAGON WITH 
SUCH A BEAUTIFUL VOICE, AND IT SEEMED 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE THAT HE SHOULD 
WASTE HIS TIME GUARDING THE TREASURE 
OF THE RHINE WHEN HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
GIVING SONG RECITALS.—Deems Taylor in N. Y. 
World. 


Mr. Gustafson was richly oratorical from out of the depths 
of the Dragon.—Gilbert Gabriel in N. Y. Sun. 


A third American, Wm. Gustafson, sang the Fafner- 
Dragon role with the necessary force and authority.— 
Leonard Liebling in N. Y. American. 


Of these two Mr. Gustafson did especially well.—Pitts 
Sanborn in N. Y. Telegram and Mail. 


AS CAPULET IN ROMEO ET JULIETTE: 
William Gustafson sang, looked and acted well as Capulet.—Leonard Liebling in N. Y. American. 


He sang richly.—Gilbert Gabriel in N. Y. Sun. 
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Basso, Coach, Teacher of Wm. Gustafson 
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numbers by Bach, Tschaikowsky, Franz von Vecsey, Go- 


dowsky, Daquin-Manen, Debussy, Mana-Zucca and Sevcik, 


in addition to which there were several encores. 


PEBRUARY 10 
Siegfried Wagner Conducts 


Siegfried Wagner, son of Richard, conducted for the first 
time in the city of New York at a concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Sunday afternoon, February 10. 
The net proceeds—-if any—are destined for the fund which 
is to reopen the Bayreuth Festival Playhouse. Not more 
than one door will, however, be reopened on Sunday's net 
result, that is certain, for the house was scarcely half full. 

That half house saw a rather portly gentleman of little 
more than medium height, irreproachably clad in a tail coat 
and grey trousers, plant himself firmly upon the conductor's 
stand and stand there utterly immovable except for his arms. 
Facially he looks as his father would have, had someone 
run a smoothing iron over all the wrinkles and lines that 
were so characteristic. 

He led the Metropolitan Orchestra in a program made 
up of his father’s overture to Rienzi, prelude to the Meister- 
singer, and Wotan’s Farewell from Die Walkire; in his 
grandfather's symphonic program, Les Preludes, and in se- 
lections from two of his own operas, the prelude to An 
Allem ist Hitchen Schuld and to Sonnenflammen. His own 
music is amiable. Placid melodies, generally more in the 
style of his teacher, Humperdinck, than of any one else, are 
supported by harmonies that can never be described as 
modern nor exciting. The orchestration is also distinctly 
Humperdinckian. 

As a conductor he leads his men with a firm, steady hand. 
Utterly lacking in animation, even at the greatest climaxes, 
he depends upon them to provide most of the life and 
vigor there may be in the performance. It was curious to 
listen to him conduct the Prelude after having heard Men- 
gelberg’s fiery reading of it so often in the last few seasons. 

Clarence Whitehill, well known at Bayreuth, sang the 
music of Wotan in the Walkiire selection broadly, digni- 
fiedly, with that splendid art which is ever his. 

The audience was evidently glad to see the son of Richard 
Wagner. There was plentiful and enthusiastic applause 
at each opportunity, and at the end it was continued until 
somebody came in and laid a laurel wreath at his feet. 


New York Symphony: Bruno Walter, 


Conductor 


Bruno Walter came to New York for his second season 
as guest conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
beginning in Manhattan at Aeolian Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, February 10. His program was made up of three 
items, the Handel Concerto Grosso in G minor, the Haydn 
symphony No. 12, and the Eroica. This is a program for 
those who like such programs, and Mr. Damrosch’s Sunday 
afternoon faithfuls appeared to do so. Mr. Walter, as he 
showed last year, is a finished conductor, with classical 
tendencies. Handel and Haydn got their due. Beethoven 
was dragged more or less, especially in the slow movement, 
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as is the fashion in Germany today. Later programs will 
surely take cognizance of the fact that there been good 
music written since the death of the late Ludwig von B., and 
afford more opportunity to see if Mr. Walter measures up 
to the conductorial demands of the present day. 


New York Philharmonic 


Carnegie Hall, on last Sunday afternoon, was filled to 
capacity, including hundreds of standees, to hear Willem 
Mengelberg conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra at its first 
Sunday afternoon concert under his direction. He offered 
his own Prelude, the Good Friday music from Parsifal, and 
Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan, which was given a reading 
which quite pleased the huge audience. But it was left for 
Tschaikowsky's Fifth Symphony to bring the biggest thrill 
of the afternoon to admirers of Mr. Mengelberg and the 
orchestra. Mr. Mengelberg was recalled time and time 
again and he graciously insisted upon Mr. Jaenicke, the horn 
soloist, to share in the ovation. It was one of the most satis- 
factory concerts this writer has heard during the season. 


Leo Duran 


At the Little Comedy Theater on Sunday afternoon last, 
Leo Duran, assisted by Maurice LaFarge, pianist, gave a 
recital which was both entertaining and instructive. Mr. 
Duran’s program included several compositions of his own, 
innumerable well known French numbers and some French 
songs which are not heard on the usual concert program. 
The recital was one of considerable interest. 

Mr. LaFarge contributed several piano solos with par- 
ticularly fine technic. Taken in its entirety, the two artists 
were justly accorded a splendid welcome. 


Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music presented, at its 
seventh concert this season in Town Hall, Ernest Bloch’s 
four orchestral pieces—In the Night, Waves, Chanty and At 
Sea—which he wrote during the past two years and which 
were conducted by the composer. These short pieces are 
effectively written, melodious, colorful and of an appealing 
nature. 

In the Night was written in 1922 as a piano number, but 
was transcribed by Mr. Bloch for orchestra shortly after. 
The three Poems of the Sea (Waves, Chanty and At Sea) 
were inspired by a poem by Walt Whitman. The composi- 
tions possess a strong maritime flavor, and were well re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Bloch’s two Psalms—137 and 114, for soprano and 
orchestra, in which Vera Janacopulos sang the solo part, 
and which, like the other works by Mr. Bloch, conducted 
by him, were received with extraordinary favor. 

As the opening number the orchestra of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Caananee, conducted by Mr. Bodanzky, played to 
a rising audience in memory of the late Woodrow Wilson, 
The March of the Priests, from The Magic Flute (Mozart). 

A particularly fascinating number was the Septuor for 
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strings, piano and trumpet, by Saint-Saéns, in which Gio- 
vanni Nappi, as solo trumpet, and Wilfrid Pelletier, at 
the piano, distinguished themselves. This number was like- 
wise conducted by Mr. Bodanzky. 


Elinor Douglas 


On Sunday evening, February 10, Elinor Douglas (Duchess 
de Richelieu) gave a recital at the Peace House, on Fifth 
Avenue, at 109th Street, half the proceeds of the concert 
being contributed to the Artists’ Clearing House, an organ- 
ization which gives practical help to destitute artists. A 
very interesting program was presented, beginning with songs 
by Bach, Bassani, Haydn and Handel. A Russian group, 
by Rachmaninoff, Borodin and Moussorgsky, followed. The 
next group, of French songs by Weckerlin, Massenet, Aubert 
and Catherine, were especially pleasing. Massenet’s Cre- 
puscule found such favor that a repetition was given. 
Aubert's Vielle Chanson Espagnole was also very delight- 
fully interpreted. The concluding numbers, in English, were 
by Graham Peel, Margaret White, Oscar Rasbach and Mary 
Helen Brown, the latter being represented by one of her 
recent successes, Life’s Paradise. 

Miss Douglas pleased a brilliant audience with her clear 
soprano voice, her effective interpretations and a _ very 
charming personality and stage presence. She was the re- 
cipient of many beautiful flowers, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. Margot Hughes was an excellent accompanist. 


Philharmonic with Alma Beck, Soloist 


_ On Wednesday evening, February 6, the seventh concert 
in the series of ten for students, was given by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the baton of Wil'em 
Mengelberg. The orchestra was heard in the Weber over- 
ture to Oberon, Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan, op. 20, and 
the Brahms symphony No. 1, in C minor. All of these 
were cordially received by the large audience and it is need- 
less to add that they were given splendid readings by Mr. 
Mengelberg. 

Alma Beck, contralto, was the soloist of the evening, se- 
lecting as her contribution Gluck’s Divinites du Styx from 
Alceste. She is the possessor of a beautiful voice of good 
power and range, and she sang the difficult air with effec- 
tiveness and style. The audience was not long in appre- 
ciating the beauty of Miss Beck’s voice and she was accorded 
much applause. 


Arden Sings in Passaic 


One of the most enjoyable concerts ever heard in Passaic 
was given by Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, on January 18, under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Association. Miss Arden’s program ranged from the most 
difficult of operatic arias to the most simple and beautiful 
of our folk songs. The audience was most enthusiastic and, 
added to encores at the close of each group, Miss Arden 
.had to give five additional encores at the end of the concert 
before the audience would let her go. 
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Maximilian Pilzer returned for his second recital of 
the season before a remarkably large gathering of people 
at Towx Hall, These the violinist favored with concertos 





“PILZER 
Finished and Brilliant Violinist as Six Years Ago 
When He Last Played Here.” 





by Nardini and Sinding, Wieniawski’s Faust Fantasy 
and shorter pieces by Edwin Grasse, himself and others. 
Mr. Pilzer appeared to work a more effective spell than 
at his earlier concert and won much approval for the 
charm of his interpretations.—New York Evening Sun and 
Globe. 





Maximilian Pilzer, who gave a recital here early this 
season after a six years’ absence, offered a program of 
much interest in Town Hall yesterday. Mr. Pilzer’s se- 
lections included Brahms’ A major waltz, arranged by 
David Hochstein, the gifted young American viclinist, 
who was killed in the war; a Valse Caprice by himself 
and the Waves at Play by the blind American violinist, 
Edwin Grasse. 

The many auditors, including Mr. Grasse, were en- 
thusiastic. Mr. Pilzer is the fortunate possessor of many 
of the fine qualities of his art. His playing yesterday 
showed the foundation of admirable musicianship. His 
tone was generally pleasing, his technic good and his 
understanding of style comprehensive.—-New York Herald. 





Sunday afternoon at Town Hall proved to be an after- 
noon of pleasing violin music as played by Maximilian 
Pilzer. His performance brought out more smoothness 
and more meaningful expression than was shown in his 
earlier recital. Both of these good qualities were dis- 
played in the first number, Nardini’s concerto in E 
minor, Mr. Pilzer playing the allegro with precise touch 
and lively speed. In the second movement—the andante 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, 


Proved Himself 
to be the Same 


. tone and expert technic. In the Nardini concerto he was 


cantabile—there was a poetic, singing quality much 
appreciated by his enthusiastic hearers. An audience 
of good size gave appreciative attention to the violinist 
and unstinted applause.—New York Tribune. 


Yesterday afternoon Maximilian Pilzer gave the Sind- 
ing concerto at his Town Hall recital. I do not share the 
adoration of the fiddlers for the Sinding concerto, but I 
liked Pilzer’s reading of it immensely. He put into it 
great earnestness, splendid musicianship, and a lovely 


classically reserved and chaste. Groups of shorter num- 
bers were done with versatile interpretation, ranging 
from delicate sentiment to piquant brilliancy. Pilzer is 
an accomplished violin artist with a real message. Hig 
own Caprice Valse, daintily done, scored a success all 
its own.—Leonard Liebling, New York American, 


At Town Hall, Maximilian Pilzer, before a full house; 
proved himself to be the same finished and brilliant vio- 
linist as six years ago when he last played here. His 
large colorful tone; healthy, intelligent musicianship, his 
temperament and his thorough going technic lent effec- 
tiveness to all his numbers..The public rewarded. beth-- 
him and his accompanist, Harry Kaufman, with very 
hearty applause and demanded extra numbers.—New 
Yorker Staats Zeitung. 
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Summer School at Bush Conservatory 


A number of free and partial scholarships with distin- 
guished artist teachers and a daily schedule of concerts, 
recitals and lectures mark the summer school plans of Bush 
Conservatory for 1924. 

_ Free scholarships consisting of two lessons weekly dur- 
ing the summer term, which opens June 25, will be given by 
Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Herbert Miller, Mae 





KENNETH M. BRADLEY. 

president of Bush Conservatory 
The annual Summer School of this progressive music school 
will bring hundreds of students to Chicago this summer. 


The term opens June 25. 


Graves Atkins, Mme. Nelli Gardini and Mme. Justine 
Wegener, among the vocal teachers. 

Ambitious pianists will have the opportunity of winning a 
free scholarship with Jan Chiapusso, Edgar A. Nelson, 
Mme. Julie Rive-King, Mme. Ella Spravka and John J. 
Blackmore. 

Richard Czerwonky and Bruno Esbjorn will each give a 
free scholarship for talented violinists for the summer term 
and Bruno Steindel will award one to students of the cello. 

In the Department of Expression and Stage Arts, Lester 
Luther and Mae Riley McKinley will each accept one pupil 
for a scholarship student for the summer term. 

In addition to these teachers, there are other members 
of the artist faculty who will give both free and partial 
scholarships. é 

Examinations for these scholarships will take place on 
Friday and Saturday, June 20 and 21, at Bush Conserva- 
tory. Those wishing to apply for these scholarships should 
make immediate application, as only a limited number of 
applicants will be heard for each teacher. 

One of the big features of the Bush Summer School is the 
series of daily concerts, recitals and lecture-recitals by the 
famous artists of the faculty of this progressive school. 
The 1924 schedule, complete announcement of which will be 
made in a later issue of the Musicat Courter, will include 
appearances of many artists of both national and inter- 
national fame and will be yet more interesting than last 
summer's series of concerts. 

President Bradley, this season as before, will put special 
emphasis on the Normal Department. The Normal Courses 
for teachers of piano, voice, violin and expression are again 
scheduled with special courses on normal methods for chil- 
dren with demonstration classes. The entire department 
and the piano classes in: particular are under the direction 
of Edgar. A. Brazelton, nationally known authority on 
normal work. : 

Public School Music is another popular subject with 
summer school students, a large enrollment being the rule 
in the classes. All work done in these classes which are 
based on the latest requirements of the various State boards, 
is credited toward the teacher’s certificate, diploma and de- 
gree of bachelor of school music. 

The Department of Expression and Stage Arts attracts 
many students in the Bush Summer School, where interest- 
ing work is done both for students and student-teachers. 
The newer stage technic with practical work in stage deco- 
ration, costuming and play production is given students 
taking this course. Voice development and repertory form 
an important part of the training. pig 

The usual summer popularity of the Student Dormitories 
is already indicated by the big advancement for the rooms. 
Reasonable rates have been established for the ‘benefit of 
summer students and the present indications are that there 


will be a big waiting list. 


Saenger Pupils in Operatic Roles 

The general public was invited to hear the Oscar Saenger 
Opera Class in rehearsal of the second act of Faust and 
the first act of Lohengrin, on Friday evening, February 8, 
at the Wurlitzer Auditorium. The place was crowded with 
an audience that recalled the young artists time and again 
to respond to its mag applause. } 

In Faust, Ella Mylius sang the role of Marguerite, ex- 
hibiting vocal excellence and a sense of the histrionic that 
was delightful, Oliver Stewart was in the title role and 
George Walker was Mephistopheles. These two possess 
fine voices and appeared later in the parts of Lohengrin 
and King Henry, respectively. Bertha Sisson was Martha 
and Ethel Hottinger was Siebel, the former displaying par- 


ticularly good work as the silly companion. he cast of 


s Mr. Stewart and Mr. Walker, included 
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Marie Louise Wagner as Elsa. Miss Wagner has a beau- 
tiful voice and did much with the part. Viola Ellis was 
Ortrud and Franz Dirzuweit the Telramund. Berger Beau- 
sang sang the role of the Herald. Willis Alling was at the 
piano and William J. Falk at the organ. 

Mr. Saenger conducted both acts of the two operas, ex- 
plaining in his opening address that as this was merely a 
rehearsal and not a presentation he would not hesitate to 
stop the singers if he thought it necessary. The reason for 
the rehearsal, he further stated, was that often a debut artist 
is forced to go on the operatic stage sans preparation with 
the remainder of the cast. So it is his custom to allow his 
pupils rehearsals of this character, without costumes or 
scenery, wherein they may acquaint themselves more famili- 
arly with what they are supposed to do. It must be added 
that despite the limitations of equipment and cramped quar- 
ters, Mr. Saenger did not find it necessary to interfere once 
with the progress of the performance. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb Pleases Critics 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, who is just resuming a concert 
career that was unavoidably interrupted for nearly two sea- 
sons, has been the recipient of some excellent criticisms in 
connection with recent concert appearances and those with 
William Wade Hinshaw’s company in Cosi Fan Tutti. Some 
of these notices follow: 

Mrs. Bibb gave us the most agreeable of surprises. After having 
heard her in oratorio one did not in any way anticipate disappointmen t 
in an intime; the surprise lay in her singing some of her songs with 
an almost clairvoyant imaginativeness. In one of Strauss’ truly great 
songs, Morgen, and Rimsky’s Aimant la Rose, le Rossignol, Mrs, 
Bibb was an exponent of polished interpretation. Lighter numbers 
fell from Mrs. Bibb with a persuasive ease and personal grace quite 
irresistible.—The Winnipeg Evening Tribune. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, sang with the feeling and sincerity 
requisite to a successful rendition of the solos of Handel's great mas- 
terpiece. Her charming personaly shone through and colored all of 
her beautiful solos. . . . The tender, the pathetic, the leyty) and the 
inspiring were deeply felt by the woman who sang Know My 
Redeemer Liveth, last night. Mme. Bibb’s good diction contributed 
almost as much to the pleasure of her listeners as did that lovely 
quality of her voice, pure and flexible.—-The Piedmont, Greenville, 
Sr <. 








Kathleen Hart Bibb, as Dorabella, sang with a warm and beautiful 
voice and acted with much charm. She is skilled in the Mozart tradi- 
tion, —Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal. 





Kathleen Hart Bibb, heard here in recital some seasons ago, won us 
by the beauty and solidity of her warm soprano.—Herman Devries, 
Chicago Evening American. 


Daintiness and delicacy, elegance and gentle mirth gained full ap- 
preciation from Mrs. Bibb. Stanley K. Faye, Chicago Daily News. 


Leginska Compared to Carrefio in San 
Francisco 

“The treat of the evening were Ethel Leginska’s solos on 
the piano. She played with tremendous fervor, with a 
strength and fluidity that surely has been remarked in no 
woman pianist since Teresa Carrefio,” This paragraph from 
the San Francisco Daily News is characteristic of the ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm which Ethel Leginska has been 
arousing on her present tour of the Pacific Coast. “She is 
compact as steel and full of compressed energy,” “a power- 
ful and brilliant style,” “played with exquisite finesse,” 
“received repeated calls for encores,” are some of the com- 
ments which appeared in other papers. 





Scott Program ‘by Radio 


On the evening of January 28 a program of songs b 
John Prindle Scott was broadcasted from Station WEAF 
in New York. The songs were presented by Adele Rankin, 
soprano; Marguerite Potter, contralto; Bruce Benjamin, 
tenor; Joseph Kayser, baritone, with Rhada Erskine and 
Francis Tuff accompanists. Miss Rankin’s clear and bril- 
liant soprano was heard to advantage in the new sacred 
song, The Lord Is My Shepherd, also April Time and the 
popular Wind's in the South, where her high notes were 
pa*ticularly thrilling. Miss Potter sang The Voice in the 
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Wilderness, To an Old Love, John o’ Dreams, and Young 
Alan the Piper, winning particular success in the last, with 
her excellent diction and spirited interpretation. Mr. Ben- 
jamin sang the new Green, also The Spray o’ Heather, The 
Search, and Come, Ye Blessed, displaying a powerful tenor 
voice and finished style of singing. Mr. Kayser sang the 
new In Canterbury Square and the ever popular Old Road, 
making many new friends with his full rich voice and sin- 
cere style of singing, 

Mr. Scott and the singers have had many letters from 
audiences in various States who heard this program. 


Nikisch to End Tour in Detroit 


Mitja Nikisch, the pianist, who has proved to be one of 
the most auspicious artists visiting this country this sea- 
son, will end his first American tour with an appearance as 
soloist with the Detroit Orchestra on February 21 and 22. 
He is sailing for his home at Leipsic on the S. S. Olympic 
on March 1. He is scheduled for a series of concerts in 
England in the late spring. Early next fall Mr. Nikisch 
will return for his second American tour, when he will be 
available here for a limited period between October 15 and 
January 15. 


Andre Polah to Give New York Recital 


Andre Polah, the Belgian violinist, is engaged to give 
a recital in Baltimore, Md., February 29. This is Mr. 
Polah’s first appearance in that city since he played there 
some years ago with John McCormack. Mr. Polah will 
give a New York recital in March with an unusually in- 
teresting program. 


Fanning Using Katherine Glen Song 


Cecil Fanning, the baritone, whose art has won for him a 
most enviable place in the concert life of the United States 
and England, has recently added to his repertory “Folks 
Need a Lot of Loving, by Katherine Glen, and ‘s achieving 
distinct success with this excellent new song 


Only New York Appearance of Denishawn 
Dancers 
Ruth St. Denis with Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers will make their only appearance in New York this 
season on April 3, at the Manhattan Opera House, when 
they will present an entirely new program of dances. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA MAKES 
CHILDREN’S CONCERTS MOST INTERESTING 


Hans Kindler Soloist at Regular Concerts—Dupré at Wanamaker's—Schola Cantorum's Fine Program 





Philadelphia, Pa., February 7.—A delightful program was 
presented by the Philadelphia Orchestra at its concerts of 
February 1 and 2, when Dr, Stokowski made his first 
appearance after a month's absence. His reading of the 
Scheherazade suite by Rimsky-Korsakoff was excellent and 
he was recalled again and again. 

Hans Kindier, cellist, was the soloist of the occasion, 
performing the Dvorak concerto in B minor with ease and 
richness of tone. 

The final number, Don Juan by Strauss, was read with 
the vigor demanded, and successfully rounded out the 
satisfying program 

Cuicpren’s Concert. 

Another interesting pair of children’s concerts was given 
by the orchestra on January 28 and 30, when Dr. Stokowski 
introduced a new feature in the form of a guessing game. 
Inside each program was a slip of paper with blanks for 
name, address, age and numbers (one to fifteen), causing 
much excitement among the children, In spite of this, they 
enjoyed the two orchestral renditions preceding the game, 
which were Bohemian Dances from Carmen, and Atlantic 
Zephyr, written by Gardell Simons (first trombonist of the 
orchestra) with a solo for the trombone. After this, Dr. 
Stokowski introduced wood and wind instruments in the 
orchestra, and the owner of each played some little tune. 
Then a big screen was placed in front of the players and 
each instrument was again played, giving time, in between, 
for the children to write the name. The papers were handed 
to the ushers at the close of the concert and the prize winners 
will be announced later. 

The numbers following the game included Grandma's 
Music Box, by Hedda Van Den Beemt, written for the 
orchestra with celesta solo; the composer at the celesta. 
This interested the youngsters greatly. The program closed 
with the fourth movement from the Scheherazade suite, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Marce. Dupré at WANAMAKER’S, 

Philadelphians were again favored on January 29 in hear- 
ing Marcel Dupré, organist, in a recital given on the 
immense organ at Wanamaker’s. The tremendous demand 
for tickets bespeaks the people's interest and love for his 
music. The opening number was the Bach toccata, adagio 
and fugue in C major, followed by an interesting dialogue 
by Louis Nicholas Clerambault. Mr, Dupré then played 
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a berceuse of his own. The finale in B flat, by Cesar 
Franck, brought out the power of the organ as well as its 
beauty. A canon in B minor by Schumann, and variations 
on an ancient French Noel by Mr. Dupré closed the first 
part of the program. 

The second part was devoted to one of Mr. Dupré's 
famous improvisations in the form of a symphony based on 
themes sent in by noted musicians, These were handed to 
him before the audience and in two minutes he had selected 
his themes for the four movements, beginning to play six 
minutes after first seeing them, The symphony was in D 
minor, the theme for the first movement having been sub- 
mitted by Dr. H. Alexander Matthews; that for the second 
by Dr. J. M’E. Ward; the third by N. Lindsay Norden, and 
the last by Ralph Kinder. A delightful composition was 
the result. 

A dinner preceded the concert, given in honor of Mr. 
Dupré by the American Organists. 

Scuoia CANToRUM, 


The Schola Cantorum, under Kurt Schindler, gave a 
concert at the Academy of Music, January 30, under the 
auspices of the department of music of Bryn Mawr College. 
The first number was a setting of the 134th psalm by Jan 
Pieter Sweelinck, followed by O Freude, Ueber Freud, by 
Johannes Eccard; and Kling Klang, by Ludwig Senfl; all 
of the same period. Three choral songs by Brahms, Vineta, 
Nachtwache and Das Maedchen; and four Slovak folk- 
songs by Bela Bartok were heard with pleasure. 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, was the soloist, singing five 
Italian folksongs, to the accompaniment of Mr. Schindler 
at the piano and the humming of the chorus. Miss Gian- 
nini was also heard in the solo parts of Das Maedchen, and 
the Basque cradle song, Loa, Loa. 

The following chorals were sung by the chorus : Morning 
Hymn of the Novices; Rachmaninoff’s Glory Be to God; 
La Mare de Deu, by Antoni Nicolau; The Bugaboo, and 
the Goat in the Garden, by Jesus Guridi; the Catalan folk- 
song, Rossignol de Franca, and The Tiny Husband, a 
Catalan children’s song. The work of this chorus cannot 
be too highly praised. The evident sincerity of each num- 
ber, the trueness to key and the absolute ensemble, speak 
volumes for its training under Kurt Schindler. M. M. C. 


Cedar Rapids Hall Sold Out for Miinz 


For his recital in Cedar Rapids, Ia., on January 22, the 
Hall was sold out for Mieczyslaw Miinz with over one 
hundred seats on the stage. In the heading of its review, 
the Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette referred to Miinz’ 
“wizardry of the keys,” while the Republican headed its 





again wins success in New York City at Aeolian Hall recital 
« JANUARY 27 


Ten recalls and three encores demanded at close of program. 


N. Y. Evening World— 


Earle Laros in Aeolian Hall in the evening gave a 
musicianly and intelligent interpretation of a program 
that indicated scholarship in its selection. This pianist has 
a crisp and effective manner of getting results. His Mo- 
zart had the right touch, his Bach “Passacaglia” the neces- 


sary rhythmic feeling. 


N. Y. Herald— 


His technic is good and enables him to concentrate upon 
more valuable characteristics. He played Schumann with 
much charm. He gave an intelligent, well-wrought per- 
formance of Bach. In other respects he showed a sensitive 
regard and intelligent appreciation for the musical con- 


tents of the program. 


Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 25 West 86th St., N. Y. 
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criticism with “Audience Heard Polish Pianist Conquer 
With Marvelous Playing.” 


Alchin at University of Southern California 


Carolyn Alchin, author of several well known works on 
harmony, theory and composition, is to teach at the coming 
Summer Session of the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. The fact that Miss Alchin was asked to do 
this in 1922 indicates the demand for her services. Miss 
Alchin has taught in Los Angeles for eight consecutive 
summers, and some of her graduate pupils have introduced 
her texts in various normal courses in the east, as well as 
to many private pupils. The number of schools using the 
books is steadily on the increase. 

Miss Alchin reports that her greatest present difficulty is 
to find competent teachers for her work, as she cannot, 
herself, be all over the country at one time, and must 
depend upon exponents for much of the teaching that is 
done with her books. Teaching, she says, is a profession 
to which many are called but few chosen—a matter of in- 
born talent and temperament. To which it might well be 
answered, that her books are so lucid that they teach them- 
selves. Miss Alchin is a born teacher and knows how to 
put things so that they are lucid and instructive. 


Elsa Stralia in Minneapolis 


Elsa Stralia appeared in Minneapolis, Minn., with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, on December 13, 14 and 15, last, singing the solo so- 
prano part in Beethoven's ninth symphony. Mme. Stralia, 
in addition to taking part in the symphony, also sang an aria 
from Beethoven's Fidelio. 

James Davies in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
December 17, 1923, commented as follows: “The soloists 
once more carried the is parts with the vocal skill 
necessary, and Elsa Stralia’s contribution of the aria from 
Fidelio added to the pleasure of the afternoon.” Victor 
Nilsson in the Minneapolis Evening Journal stated: “In- 
stead of Pizzaro’s aria, which is one of the least pleasing 
in all Fidelio, Leonore’s recitative, Abscheulicher, and grand 
aria, O Hoffnung, were sung, which together make the fin- 
est solo number in Beethoven’s opera. Elsa Stralia did these, 
especially the aria itself, with artistic satisfaction, her splen- 
did and unfailing well keyed high notes helping as much 
there as in her part in the choral symphony, to the proper 
enjoyment of it all.” The Minnesota Daily Star said: “On 
Sunday Elsa Stralia sang the aria from Fidelio excellently.” 


Washington to Hear Leblanc Again 


On her first presentation in Washington recently, Mme. 
Georgette Leblanc entirely captivated critics and public. 
The distinguished French artist lengthened her stay in 
the Capital City by several days owing to the many social 
functions arranged in her honor, 

Among the charming affairs given for Mme. Leblanc was 
the luncheon of Mme. Tsamados, wife of the Counselor of 
the Greek Legation, and Dr. A. Tresich Pavichich, Min- 
ister of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes entertained at 
dinner. Mme. Leblanc will return to Washington for another 
recital in April. 


A Tribute to Herman Devries 


Herewith is a translation of the diploma received recently 
by Herman Devries, conferring on him the title of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor: 

NATIONAL ORDER OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
Honor—Country 

The great chancellor of the National Order of the Legion of Honor 
certifies that by decree on the twenty-third of December, 1923, the 
President of the French Republic has conferred on Herman Devries, 
of American nationality, the decoration of Chevalier in the National 
Order of the Legion of Honor, 

Sealed in Paris, December 25, 1923. 

Sealed and registered, No. 28986, 

Chief of the first Bureau. 


Artists Using Silberta Songs 


Flora Greenfield is singing Rhea Silberta’s The Theft 
with marked success on tour. Raymond Ellis has made a 
record of Yom Kippur, another Silberta Song, for an Eng- 
lish concern, and is singing it constantly. Marguerite 
D’Alvarez had great success with Wild Geese at her last 
Albert Hall recital in London, and was forced to sing 
Yohrzeit, owing to many requests. 


Generac Dupat. 


Inga Julievna in New Studio 
Inga Julievna is now located in her new studio at 2008 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. The Norwegian soprano, ac- 
companied by Letitia Radcliffe, sang at the New Century 
Club on January 17, and scored a big hit. Both Mme. 
Julievna and her accompanist were gowned in the costumes 
of the Jenny Lind period. 


Winetzkaja Singing Silberta Songs 
_ Maria Winetzkaja sang Rhea Silberta’s Yohrzeit at 
Spring Valley, N. Y., on January 27, and also sang with 
telling effect the same composer’s Samson Said, on February 
3, at a concert in New York City. 


Mary Miller Mount in Concert 


At a recent concert of the Matinee Musical Club of Phil- 
adelphia, Mary Miller Mount acted as accompanist for Betty 
Lionni, Dutch soprano. 
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Mme. Mott’s Recollection of Mme. Del Puente 


An interesting letter has been received from Alice Gar- 
rigue Mott giving some side-lights on the life of Helen 
Dudley Campbell del Puente, whose death was announced 
in the Musica, Courter for February 7. Mme. Mott 
states that as a young girl the singer attracted the attention 
of Luisa Cappiani, who offered to give her daily lessons 
until such time as she appeared with the foremost musical 
organizations, Mme. Mott aiso states that a brilliant future 
was predicted for the singer by William Steinway, for it 
was he who recommended her as contralto for the famous 
operatic quartet which toured with great success the United 
States and Canada. Helen Dudley Campbell later became 
the wife of one of the members of the quartet, Giuseppe 
del Puente. They had one child, Joseph, who early showed 
great promise of having a fine baritone voice. 

Mme. Mott tells of the many appearance made by Mme. 
Del Puente in concert and opera. She said that on one 
occasion Mme, Cappiani had Mme. Del Puente sing for 
Adelina Patti and that the famous singer commented on 
the unusually fine quality of voice of the contralto. She 
also thought her emission of tone remarkable, for which 
the young singer gave credit to Mme. Cappiani for teaching 
her the art of “spinning a tone in bel canto.” 

Mme, Del Puente was a favorite among the artists heard 
at the Thursday evening musicales at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rudolf Garrigue in New York, the musical gath- 
erings so vividly described by James G. Huneker in his 
Steeple Jack. 

When Mme. Del Puente gave -up public singing she de- 
voted her life to the teaching of vocal music in New York 
and Easton, Pa. Her son, Joseph, began his vocal studies 
with her and later took daily lessons from Mme. Mott. 
He also received instruction from Alberto Bimboni, operatic 
conductor, As already announced in the Musica Courter, 
the baritone planned for an operatic career, but owing to the 
breakdown of his mother he went into vaudeville and light 
opera in order to support her in comfort. 

Mme. Mott states that during Mme. Del Puente’s illness 
at the Ogdensberg Sanitarium she was well cared for by 
Sister Vincent St. Paul. 


Roa Eaton Compared to Clement 

An interesting comparison was recently made between the 
art of Roa Eaton and that of the noted French tenor, Ed- 
mond Clement. The cameo quality of Clement’s diction, 
the excellence of his tone shading and the vividness of his 
interpretations are well known. These characteristics are 
often associated with the polish and poise of the French, 
so it is pleasing when a real American artist can command 
that comparison, 

Roa Eaton’s forthcoming concert will be under the direc- 
tion of Loudon Charlton, at Aeolian Hall, Thursday after- 
noon, February 28. She will be assisted by two artists from 
the Philharmonic Society—Leo Schulz, cellist, and J. Henri 
Bove, flutist, with Michael Ratcheisen at the piano. 

Miss Eaton, who was formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York and the San Carlo Opera in Naples, will be 
heard in an extensive series of concerts through the United 
States and Canada. A product of the Alice Garrigue Mott 
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Studios, Miss Eaton shows in her singing admirable train- 
ing. She has received high praise in her many appearances 
for the beautiful quality. of her voice (a lyric coloratura 
soprano), her skill in using it, and for her artistic intelli- 
gence, 


Stephens Discusses Teachers’ Courses 


Another teachers’ session at the Stephens Studios came 
to an end in January; a session filled to capacity with new 
development ideas and vocal inspiration, the finding of new 
avenues of wisdom and new and vital scientific facts con- 
cerning the voice and its unlimited possibilites. The de- 
mands made upon the vocal teacher are great, the responsi- 
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bilities are heavy, yet all of the demands may be met with 
real truths if he will seek diligently. Quoting Mr. Stephens, 
“It has been my privilege to take part in the working out 
of many voice and life problems, in the twenty-five years 
of exclusive devotion to the voice subject, and I am more 
and more convinced of the need of constant specialized re- 
search on the part of the teacher. Until a person becomes 
the possessor of a truth, he is not worthy of the title of 
teacher, and by the same principle the pupil himself earns 
the right of the title of teacher as soon as he becomes the 
possessor of a truth. That is one reason why the gather- 
ing together of teachers and singers at the regular special 
sessions produce so thorough-going and amazing results— 
results that can be seen and recognized instantly. We need 
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more constructive research and more constructive teach- 
ing.’ 
Freemantel’s Beethoven Songs Going Strong 


Philadelphia heard its first program of Beethoven songs 
given by Frederic Freemantel on the evening of February 
7, and that the English tenor scored a tremendous success 
was evidenced by the splendid critical reviews which ap- 
peared in the dailies the following day. Samuel L. Lacier 
stated in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger: “Mr. Freeman- 
tel has a fine tenor voice of excellent range and of splendid 
quality in all registers. But his work was more impressive 
in the manner a the interpretation which he gave to a 
program of songs covering almost every emotional field. 

But the recital was certainly one of the most inter 
esting that has been heard in this city for many seasons, 
because the works of this great composer in the song form 
are so little known even to musicians.” 

Among the interesting comments by Arthur T. Tubbs 
in the Philadelphia Bulletin was this: “To the man who 
declines to listen to music of the so-called classical type 
because ‘there is no tune to it,’ these songs must have come 
as a distinct shock, In many of them there is simple melo- 
dic line, tunes that are remembered and vaguely hummed for 
days after they are heard.” Mr. Tubbs completed his report 
of the concert by stating: “It was this expressiveness, so 
_ interpreted by Mr. Freemantel, and the charm of the 
melodies that made one hope this recital will be given again.” 

Evelyn Levin’s Recital, February 25 

Evelyn Levin, violinist, whose last appearance in New 
York was as soloist with the City Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Dirk Foch at the Town Hall on February 28 last, when 
she played the Wieniawski concerto in D minor, will appear 
again in recital at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25. Josef Adler will be at the piano. 


Cellist Malkin’s Success on Tour 
Continuing his tour as solo cellist with Geraldine Farrar, 
Joseph Malkin has been in the Eastern and Middle West 
States since Christmas. In Pittsburgh he had tremendous 
success, with six recalls, and finally three encores after his 
second appearance. It was his first visit to that city, but it 
is safe to say it will not be his last 
Mrs. Harcum Plays in New York 
Edith Harcum recently gave a recital at the home of Mrs. 
Louis Albro in New York. Mrs.*Harcum is head of the 
Harcum School at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Musicale at Dearborn Residence 
_A musicale was given by pupils of'the Music School of 
East Side House at the Park avenue residence of Bessie 
Dearborn on Sunday afternoon, February 3. 

Club Engages Marguerite Potter 
_ The Jersey City Woman’s Club, one of the largest in the 
State, has engaged Marguerite Potter to give her lecture- 
recital, Songs of the Southland, on February 16, 














Leonard Liebling in New York American 
(Feb. 8): 

“Mr. Grandjany holds an honored place among 
the best artist exponents of the harp. This mas- 
ter easily conquers the chief difficulty of his in- 
strument, which is to give it varied color and to 
make is do something more musically substantial 
than merely to sing sweetly. He made his recital 
interesting from every artistic aspect, and de- 
served fully the frequent, prolonged and enthu- 
siastic plaudits which his hearers bestowed upon 
the talented young player.” 


New York Herald (Feb. 8): 


“He demonstrated without question that another 
harp player of distinction was to be added to the 
small circle of such performers already known 
here. Seldom is such a rich, full and sonorous 
tone heard from a harp as Mr. Grandjany pro- 


duces.” 


Deems Taylor, New York World (Feb. 8): 


“To the layman this gracious instrument, detached 
from the orchestra, is identified with remote and 
celestial spheres, but Mr. Grandjany’s tone was 
robust and vigorous enough to bring it back to 
earth, an earth, however, of other times and other 
manners. It is no easy matter to hold an audi- 
ence through the slender medium of an unaccom- 
panied harp concert, but Mr. Grandjany did this.” 





What the New York Critics Said: 


MARCEL GRANDJANY 


The Celebrated French Harpist Triumphs in First New York Recital at Aeolian Hall, Feb. 7, 1924. 


New York Tribune (Feb. 8): 
“Harp playing of a distinctly high 
presented by Marcel Grandjany in his first public 
recital here. He has digital dexterity, performs 
runs and flourishes at high-speeds and produces a 
tone of ample color and sonority, avoiding the 
tinkle that marks the inferior harpist. Refinement 
and musicianship marked M. Grandjany’s playing 

warmly and liberally en- 


order was 


throughout, received 


cored.” 


Gilbert Gabriel, New York Sun and Globe 
(Feb. 8): 

“A large demonstration of virtuosity—a remark- 
ably virile tone comes out of Mr. Grandijany’s 
playing. He stresses the more dramatic colorings 
of which the harp is capable.” 


New York Times (Feb. 8): 


“A talented and an attractive player, with com- 
plete control of his instrument. There was not a 
single number on the program that did not appeal 
to his hearers.” 





Paul Morris, New York Evening Telegram 
and Mail (Feb. 8): 


“Marcel Grandjany is skillful far above the aver- 
age. He produces a tone of many exquisite and 
varied colors, He is a modern harpist, not a 
staid colorless player. He displayed great vir- 
tuosity. His technique is brilliant. He made his 
entertainment exceptionally interesting.” 


Now Booking for This Season and Next Under Exclusive Management of 


BERNARD LABERGE, 70 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 
New York Address—Wurlitzer Auditorium, 120 West 42nd St., New York City. 



































Lazar S. Samoiloff to Teach in San Francisco 


Lazar S. Semoiloff, well known teacher of eminent opera 
and concert singers and who has also many vocal teachers 
as pupils, in response to urgent invitations from former and 
present pupils from California, will spend the months of 
July, August and September in San Francisco. This will be 
good news to many singers of the Pacific Coast, enabling 
them to get in touch with a representative of the highest 
form of vocal culture and one who is known as up-to-date, 
wide-awake, and an acknowledged authority in the East. 

Few New York singing teachers have the exceptional op- 
portunity of mixing with the eminent singers of the operatic 
and concert world as has Lazar S. Samoiloff. Not only 
their teacher, but also their friend and companion, he has 
studied and observed them and their vocal life for many 
years, and in consequence knows how to develop singers in 
the shortest possible time. Between lessons, of which he 
gives over twenty daily, the Musica, Courier represen- 
tative obtained from Mr. Samoiloff some of his views as 
to singers, their careers, his pupils who teach, etc., and in 
part it is incorporated in the following: 

“During sixteen years of teaching in New York I have 
found some very wonderful voice material among Ameri- 
cans. I must say, however, that most of the best voices are 
ladies’ voices; there are not so many superior men’s voices. 
It is also clear that the ladies in America are more serious, 
more diligent, and work harder for the sake of the art; 
they are more patient and persevering than the men, Of 
course, we cannot blame them, for as soon as they feel 
they can make a dollar with their voices, they visit the 
Broadway agencies, seeking positions to make money, 

“No student of a medical college would go out to prac- 
tice medicine and ask to be paid for his services before he 
is a graduate, with a diploma, Even then I would not trust 
him to perform even a corn operation, for any doctor needs 
practice for many years. The singer, after having studied 
a short time, suddenly makes the grand discovery that he 
has a repertory of four songs or even less. With a music- 
roll under the arm, he begins visits to all the agents and 
managers, complaining because he cannot find the fool who 
will pay him for his services. 

“In my opinion, ninety per cent. of the recital-givers in 
Town Hall should remain in studios for another couple of 
years, and then, perhaps, we would hear real singing instead 
of what one hears now, If the recitalists are failures they 
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MARGARET 


NORTHRUP 


SOPRANO 
Critics Agree in Highly Praising First New York Recital 


She sang with a voice often of bell-toned clarity and 
beauty.—Kichard Aldrich, Times. 


Her liquid tones fell like a healing balm on ears tor- 
ment y so much throaty singing one hears these 
days.—Henry T. Finck, Evening Post. 


She showed a voice of clear agreeable quality of 
tone.—-Tribune, 


Her singing was warmly received.—-Heraid. 
The voice had power and color.—Avening World, 


Her yoice is of 
beautiful,—TJelegram 

Her sweet yoice is produced smoothly and artistically; 
combined with Hi diction, spirit and intelligence, 
which enabled her to obtain unusual success.—Maurice 
Halperson, Staats Zeitung. 


Her voice is of sweet timbre and sh it 
tune.—Evening Mail, si sf. Mamta 


She has a pretty voice which is used wit! ider- 
able Rove © vin A Journal, nse Bee was sore 


Second New York Recital, 
March 12 (afternoon) 
Aeolian Hall 
COENRAAD BOS, Accompanist 


Management: Music League of America, Inc. 
250 West S7th St, New York 


delightful quality, pure and often 




















. instinct. Her interpretations 
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are sure to blame their teachers; I am sure none of the 
teachers would allow a recital, if permissions were asked. 
“During the time I have been teaching in New York I 
have found that a large number of the best voices come from 
points west, such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, San Diego, and nearby cities. A few pupils studying 
with me now are from San Francisco, and they have per- 
suaded me to visit them in California. I have decided to go 
there for three months, during July, August. and September 





LAZAR 8, SAMOILOFF 


of the coming summer, when I shall accept a limited number 
of pupils. I think that, if teachers of standing and reputa- 
tion would look into the matter of preparing better teachers 
in the towns outside of New York, the art of singing would 
progress very rapidly. Most students in New York come 
from small towns, where they are first trained by other 
teachers, If the teachers who prepare these students for 
New York studios had the necessary knowledge to impart 
to their pupils, good foundations, good starts in voice-place- 
ment, and in musical knowledge, then our work of develop- 
ing, and the fininishing touches, would be more successful, 
Therefore it is for the good of the art, for the pupils’ good, 
as well as our own good, to prepare teachers with the right 
knowledge and the right pd a 

“I have a special teachers’ course which J advise many of 
my students to take, It is good not only for those who 
cannot become singers themselves, but also for those who 
have rosy prospects of becoming singers, The Singing 
Teachers’ Course not only gives them the knowledge and 
ability to teach others, but it also makes it possible for 
them to see the anatomical and physiological details of the 
human voice; this also helps them in developing their own 
voices, 

“While singing under contract for two years in the -Kieff 
and Charkoff opera companies in Russia, | was preparing 
my reportory in Milan with the famous singer and teacher 
August Broggi. It was at that time that, following his 
advice, I studied the placing and training of voices. A few 
years later a vacancy for a singing teacher occurred in one 
of the big conservatories in Odessa, and I was offered the 
position with a high salary. I was very glad to accept, for 
it happened that, due to some misunderstanding in the 
management, the opera company broke up in the middle of 
the season. After teaching successfully for a couple of 
seasons I developed such a desire and love to teach, that 
little by little I gave up singing for the sake of teaching, 
for which I am surely not sorry. 

“During my stay in California, I shall be delighted to 
devote a few hours daily to teaching, but my main purpose 
is to get a little rest after the season’s hard labor, Many 
mornings I start teaching at 9 or 9:30 a.m., and 7 p.m. 
often finds me still at the piano, teaching a pupil to use 
head-resonance. Many of my friends do not think it pos- 
sible that I give from twenty-two to twenty-five lessons 
a day for eight or nine months a season, visit the opera 
several times a week, attend leading concerts, go to recep- 
tions, and even find time to dance a few times weekly, but 
I do all this easily, because I consider teaching also a recrea- 
tion. I shall be delighted if the singing teachers of the West 
take advantage of my visit there, for I shall do anything 
to help them in every possible way.” 


La Forge-Berimen Noonday Musicale 


The program of the La Forge-Bertimen noonday musicale, 
February i was given by Mathilda Flinn, soprano; Sara 
Newell and Cecilia Rappaport, pianists; Albert Rappaport, 
tenor; and Elinor Remick Warren, composer-pianist, Mr. 
Rappaport, accompanied by Cecilia Rappaport, sang three 
Rachmaninoff songs in Russian, winning favor with his 
lyric tenor voice and smooth style of delivery. He later 
the aria from Carmen with finesse. Sara Newell 
displayed a fluent technic in piano numbers by Chopin, Ravel 
| | be Pacha) Three lovely songs by Elinor Remick 
Warren were feelingly and artistically interpreted by Math- 
ilda Flinn, with the composer at the piano. Miss Warren 
was also heard as a pianist in a group by MacDowell, La 
Forge and Rachmaninoff, her ee ree fine musical 
are pleasing and aré backed 
by good technic. 
A large number of people look forward to the noonda 
musicales, given the first Friday of the month, and the hall 
is always well filled by an appreciative audience. 





Vera Schwarz at Vienna and Barcelona 
Vera Schwarz has been singing at the Vienna State Opera 
those roles which are sung by 


aria Jeritza when there, in- 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 


chamber ition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Ko 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 
The Society for the Publication of American 


(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
aom de Eo agg to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

The American Academy in Rome—(See issue of 
November 22)—Competition for a Fellowship in mu- 
sical composition, unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States. Manuscripts must be filed with Secre- 
tary of the Academy by April 1. For application 
blank and circular of information, apply Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, , and Federation ode. Address 
Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, I 

Ohio State Contest Department—State Junior Club 
Contest during festival in Toledo, April 28-May 24. 
Lists for required numbers in elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced divisions, also rules and regu- 
lations, may be obtained from Mrs. Harry L. Good- 
bread, 2795 Euclid Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment ; and $50 for a secular 
song. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

New Jersey State Hotel Men’s Association—$150 
to lyric writer and $150 to composer of “booster” song 
to exploit New Jersey. Contest ends April 1. For 
further details address Victor Jacobi, Lennox Hotel, 
Newark, N. J., or the Musicat Courter. ; 


Southern Choir and Choral Competition—To take 
place at Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C., on 
April 12, for amateurs residing in South Atlantic 
States. Apply for entry blanks before March 15 to 
the Director, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars, 
apply to Mrs. T, F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. For application, 
write Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











cluding the leading soprano parts in Korngold’s Violanta, 
Carmen, Aida, Lohengrin, The Masked Ball, and other 
operas. These Vienna appearances finished, she went on 
to Barcelona to sing Octavian in The Rosenkavalier and 
Sieglinde in The Walkiire in the German repertory there, 
under the direction of Weingartner and Emilio Pollak. 
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CLEVELAND GIVES SOKOLOFF 
A ROUSING SEND-OFF 


Popular Conductor Wins Ovation at Last Concert Prior to 
His Sailing for London to Conduct Symphony Orchestra 
There—Beryl Rubenstein Scores Success as Soloist— 
Farrar, Landowska, Sistine Choir Give 
Programs—Other News 

Cleveland, Ohio, February 2.—Masonic Hall held one of 
the largest audiences of the season to welcome home 
Nicolai Sokoloff and his band of musicians. The symphony 
was Beethoven’s seventh and Mr. Sokoloff gave it a joyous 
reading. Death and Transfiguration, tone poem of Strauss, 
was the only other orchestral number. 

Beryl Rubenstein, pianist, was the soloist and played the 
concerto in E minor, op. 11, of Chopin. He was recalled 
again and again but the “no encore” rule was sustained. 

. Before the members of the orchestra left, Mr. Sokoloff 
gave a brief farewell talk, for he departed immediately at 
the close of the concert on his journey to London, where he 
will conduct the London Symphony in Queens Hall. During 
his absence Arthur Shepherd’, Ernst Dohnanyi and Georges 
Enesco will conduct the symphony concerts, the former 
having conducted at the tenth pair of concerts recently. 
GERALDINE FARRAR. 2 

Geraldine Farrar appeared in’ recital in Masonic Hall. 
The program contained not one operatic excerpt even as 
an encore. Her selection of songs was wide—Handel, 
Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Strauss, Gounod, R. Hahn, 
Massenet, Chaminade, Franz, Rachmaninoff, Grieg and 
Gretchaninoff, Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Henry Weldon, 
basso-cantante, with Claude Gonvierre, pianist, were well 
received. 

Wanpa LANpowsKaA. 

Wanda Landowska, Polish pianist and harpsichord player, 
gave a unique recital before the faculty and older pupils, 
together with their invited guests, at Laurel School for 
Girls. Seven short numbers for harpsichord by Scarlatti, 
Rameau, Pasquini, Daquin, and one by Mme. Landowska 
were played in a single group. 

Sistine Caper Cuore. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir was heard here recently. Alle- 
luia, by Perosi, rendered in antiphonal form, was to most 
people a novelty. The Credo from Palestrina’s most cele- 
brated mass closed the program. : 

CLEVELAND MusicaL AssociATION CONCERT. 

The Statler Ballroom was crowded to hear the first con- 
cert for the season, given under the auspices of the Musical 
Association. L. N. Kurkdjie, violinist; Louis Spano, pian- 
ist; Charlotte Mehringer, contralto; with Friedrich Jansen 
and Helen Crossley Conrad as accompanists, were the 
artists presented, 

Dantet Gregory MAson. 

Daniel Gregory Mason lectured at the Art Museum on 
The Listener’s Share in Music. He illustrated his points 
at the piano so generously that it was really a lecture-recital. 

M., B. P. 


Thelma Thelmare Meets with Success 
The young soprano, Thelma Thelmare, who not long ago 


gave a successful New York recital, winning excellent criti- 


cisms from the New York press, has been filling many 
engagements since. Among these have been: New Year's 
celebration at the Elks’ Club, Mériden, Conn.; annual con- 
vention and banquet given by the Dupont people at New- 
burgh, N. Y.; soloist at a musicale and luncheon of the 
Guardian Mothers of the Pleasantville Orphanage, which 
took place in the grand ballroom at the Hotel Astor. On 
each of these occasions she upheld her splendid reputation 
and gave much pleasure to her listeners. One of the num- 
bers which Miss Thelmare has been using with great success 
is Standin’ in de Need of Prayer, by Reddick. 


Notables to Attend Lucy Gates Concert 


Lucy Gates is no newcomer in Washington, having sung 
there on many occasions in the past. Her forthcoming 
appearance, however, on the T. Arthur Smith series on 
February 28, bids fair to eclipse all former appearances. 
Through the fact that her sister and brother-in-law, Dr. 
and Mrs. Widtsoe, are spending the winter in Washington 
in connection with Governmental business, a large num- 
ber: of prominent officials and their families will attend. 
The concert is one of the series of Mozart concerts in 
costume which this clever singer gives so charmingly, in 
conjunction with Lotta Van Buren, who plays old clavi- 
chords, virginals, and other instruments of the period of 
Mozart and kindred classicists. 


Bonelli Sings “at Modena 


Richard Bonelli, the young American baritone, recently 
began his first engagement in Italy at the Municipal The- 
ater, Modena. His debut was madeé in Catalani’s Dejanice, 
one of the stupidest operas in the Italian repertory, but 
despite the handicaps of a part like Dadarano, a very old 
man, he pleased the exacting audience of that very exacting 
city. The Gazzetta di Emilia, the only paper of the little city, 
said of his first appearance: “The new baritone, Riccardo 
Bonelli, has a voice of notable volume, particularly powerful 
in its middle register, dark in color, of real baritonal quality 
and sympathetic. His method of singing is excellent. 
large share of the applause belonged to him.” 


Many Dates for Etta Hamilton Morris Pupils 


Daisy Krey, contralto, was the assisting artist at a piano 
recital given by Miss Schaeffer in Brooklyn on_December 
5; she also sang in Rockville Centre at the Fortnightly 
club on December 11, and was soloist at a performance of 
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The Messiah at St. James Church, Brooklyn, on December 
30. She will be soloist at the concert of the Music Opti- 
mists on March 18. 

Laura Consaul Ross, contralto, appeared as soloist in St. 
Cecelia’s Mass on Christmas Eve; also sang for the Illumi- 
nati Club, Brooklyn, on January 3, and on January 5 sang 
two groups of songs by Paul Gundlach at the latters recital 
in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N, Y 

The Philomela Glee Club, an organization of female 
voices, under the direction of Etta Hamilton Morris, will 
sing a group of American compositions at the Music Opti- 
mist concert on February 18. : 


Mme. Larsen a Superb Isolde 


Mme. Nanny. Larsen, the well-known Swedish dramatic 
soprano of the Royal Grand Opera of Stockholm, now en- 
gaged by La Scala of Milan, met with great success on 
her first appearance as Isolde before the Italian public. The 





MME. NANNY LARSEN 


lavish gifts of nature and of art with which Mme. Larsen 
is so abundantly endowed, brought. her clamorous and spon- 
taneous applause. The newspaper critics confirmed the 
judgment of the public and wrote as follows: 


Mme. Larsen, the Isolde heard yesterday at the Scala, possesses a 
figure and a personality wontuedie adapted to represent the heroine 
of this Wagnerian opera. Her voice is of sympathetic timbre, ascends 
without the least effort, has a beautiful belllike resonant quality 
in the upper register, and possesses all the necessary intensity for this 
role. me, Larsen impersonated beautifully the part of Isolde and 
dominated the scene, thanks to her appearance and her true dramatic 
sense of interpretation. There were many curtain calls after each act, 
to which Mme, Larsen was forced to respond, together with Toscanini, 
who conducted the Opera.—Corriere Della Sera. 

Signora Larsen displayed a voice of beautiful richness and a note 
worthy security both musically and scenically.—Il Secolo. 


Signora Larsen is an Isolde possessing many and different valuable 
qualities. She not only has a figure and personality in harmony with 
the role, but also gave to it a voice of splendid timbre, yigorous and 
sustained, and capable of not showing the slightest weakness even in 
her great declamatory moments. Her voice is also flexible and secure 
in the upper tones, and of sympathetic sweetness in the legato passages. 
Further, this voice is at the service of high intelligence which permits 
this gentle “artist of the north’’ (very expert in our style and our 
reeteciation) to give a personal impression to the figure of Isolde. 
-— ole. 

Mme. Larsen is coming to the Metropolitan Opera during 
the season 1924-25. 


Althouse Sings “Superbly” 

“Paul Althouse sang both arias superbly. His German 
diction was unusually fine and his magnificent upper tones 
rang like a trumpet through the auditorium. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that in pure lyric quality the voice 
of this vocalist has taken on new attractions. He appre- 
hended the need of just this quality in Adelaide and met it 
with a fine sense of proportion.” 

The above was the tribute paid to. the singing of Paul 








NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Thursday, February 14 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon....... .Carnegie Hall 
Phil armonic Society of New York, evening.......... Carnegie Hall 
Rosa “Low, song recital, afternoon..................Aeolian ~ Hall 
Bernard Kugel, violin recital, evening. ... ..se+++Aeolian Halli 
Marica Palesti, song recital, evening...............+5. Town Hall 
Friday, February 15 
Symphony Society of New York, evening. . ..Carnegie Hall 
Flora Adler, harp recital, afternoon...... ..-Aeolian Hall 
Louis S. Stillman, piano recital, evening..... ..Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, February 16 
Phitharmonic Society of New York, evening...,.. *Cafnetiec ‘Hall 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano recital, afternoon. ... . Aedlian’ Pall 
Wagnerian Concert, evening..,.. ye ; +i» Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, February 17 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon........ Carnegie, Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon.......,..., Aeolian SAT 
Leon Cortilli, song recital, evening........ . Acotian all 


Leon Brahms, song recital, evening.... ares ... Town Hall 
State Symphony Orchestra, afternoon.... Metropolitan Opera House 
Monday, February 18 


Thelma Given, violin recital, ewening.......... Carnegie Hall 


Carmine Fabrizio, violin recital, afterndon....-...++..d Aeolian Hall 
Isiah Seligman, piano recital, evening......,. .. Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, February 19 
Frederic Fradkin, violin recital, evening....... Carnegie Hail 
Margarita Melrose, piano recital, afternoon... . Aédlian Hall 


Grace Leslie, song recital, eveming.....,.... Town Hall 
Philhartiionic Society of New York, evening, Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, February 20 


Max Barnett, piano recital, evening...... .seeees Carnegie Hall 
lea Epstein, violin recital; afternoon. . .-Aeolian Hall 
Abraham Sopkin, violin recital, evening... .. 


. Aeolian Hall 





Althouse in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune after the 
artist appeared in that city recently as soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra in a Beethoven program. 


Dohnanyi on Tour 


Ernst Dohnanyi just now is one of the busiest pianists 
in the country. After his Cleveland Orchestra appearance 
be pores at Ann Arbor, February 11. February 16 he will 
be heard in Salt Lake; 19, with the San Francisco Orches- 
tra; 22, in Los Angeles and 25 in Bakersfield, 
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Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 





Naples Must Sing Forever More 


By Gennaro M. Curci 


The Rubinstein Club, Jan. 8 
Biltmore Morning Musicale, Feb. 8 
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SEASON 


Philadelphia North-American, December 5, 1923 
woman genius of the piano.” 

Deems Taylor in the New York World, January 8, 1924, on the 
performance of Brahms’ C minor Trio.—Played with polish and 
beautiful warmth of feeling.” 

W. J. Henderson in The New York Herald, January 8, 1924 
“The Brahms’ Trio was admirably played.” 
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Who puts on more airs than other persons? A 
grand opera impresario. 


Antico Pianto is a song by Gagliano, and not a 
new kind of player piano, 


A separationist movement is that baton beat of an 
incompetent conductor which separates the players 
in his orchestra, 

a 

New Orleans contemplates the erection of a monu- 
ment to the inventor of jazz, but his identity so far 
is unknown, Maybe the miscreant is merely hiding. 

— —-@-—— 

If the conductor were to raise his baton to start 
a symphony and one of the players would jump in 
and begin too soon, could not the baton wielder jus- 
tifiably murmur to himself, “Opened by mistake?” 
That is precisely what happened here recently, but 
the leader has asked us not to reveal his identity 
and we know that the players would not like us to 
name the orchestra. 

a coed 

It was H. T. P. on the Boston Transcript who 
spoke of innocent little Miss So and So, “who, 
through one air of Micaela four times outspread 
er arms and thrice touched her heart, both in abso- 
lutely meaningless fashion.” And, incidentally, little 
Miss So and So is far from being unique in her act- 
ing. It isa rare operatic bird that has more than five 
gestures at the most. 

a 

It took Josef Stransky, native of Czechoslovakia, 
to discover that France and the United States signed 
a treaty of alliance on February 6, 1778. So he and 
his orchestra gave a concert made up (except for an 
entirely unnecessary political speech) of an entire 
program of works of Saint-Saens on the afternoon 
of February 6, 1924. We are still trying to find the 
connection between all the various elements of this 
affair. 

a some 

“What is your favorite opera?” we asked the other 
evening of Thomas Driscoll, iceman of Jersey City 
by day and Metropolitan dress circle patron by night, 
who has not missed an important performance in 
twenty-odd years. “I like ‘em all,” answered Mr. 
Driscoll; which, considering what opera really is, is 
not such an inept comment after all. The story of 
the Magic Flute is no sillier than that of Die Gotter- 
diammerung—if as silly ; there is, if you search for it, 
as much symbolism in The Barber as in Pelleas and 
Melisande, besides which the former is nine times 
as effective and entertaining on the stage as the latter. 
Opera at its best—in Aida and Carmen, for instance 
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—is a woeful compromise, an entertaining compro- 


mise, to be sure, but hardly an art, being a hodge- 

podge of three or four of ~ Bay So, admitting that, 

why not be like Mr. Driscoll and “like ’em all ?” 
———-——— 


W. J. Henderson puts it aptly (in the Herald) 
when he speaks of “the futility of all literary de- 
scription of music.” A good wine needs no bush, 
and good music tells its own story. 

eee pee 


The New York Times* Magazine (January 20) 
had an interesting article on “The De-Idolization of 
Shakespeare.” Write another please, Mr, Times, on 
“The De-Idolization of Strauss.” He hasn’t written 
a clinical or pathological grand opera since before 


the war, 

semrtheclniermeis 

The conductor’s stand which the late Theodore 

Thomas used in this city for many years as director 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, presented 
to him by the Philharmonic Society, will return to 
the city where it originated, Mrs, Thomas has pre- 
sented it to Town Hall in order that it might have a 
permanent home. There is already a memorial chair 
there in honor of Theodore Thomas. 

——@-———- 


The same management which announced weekly 
performances of grand opera at the Polo Grounds 
last summer and compromised finally by giving one 
rather mediocre performance of Aida, is looking for 
space for an announcement of its intention to give 

“spectacular grand opera performances in the open 
air during the coming summer evenings.” We are 
from Missouri. 


meneame 
Acoustically speaking, and from the standpoint of 
architectural beauty, we are very fond of the Town 
Hall, Personally, too, we do not mind the memorial 
seats which are strewn about the auditorium, There 
are, however, one imagines, persons who are a little 
sensitive on such subjects, and who, on stooping 
down to find the number of their seats, must be a 
little shocked to learn from the brass plate that they 
are going to spend the evening sitting down “In 
memory of So and So,” 


New York symphony programs stand just now 
in the sign of conservative respectability—and dull- 
ness. Bruno Walter’s program of last Sunday, a 
Handel Concerto Grosso, a Haydn symphony and 
the Eroica, would do very well as the opening con- 
cert in a historical series, but is strange indeed for 
a visiting conductor to offer New York as the open- 
ing bill of fare of his season here. We are far from 
clamoring for all-modern programs, but such a one 
as this is our idea of nothing to listen to. 

—— 


Ernest Bloch, the composer, is fortunate indeed 
in having so fine a cellist and so thorough a musi- 
cian as Hans Kindler intimately associated with his 
rhapsody for orchestra and cello, Schelomo, perhaps 
the composer’s finest work. The growing success 
of it is due in no small measure to the sympathetic 
manner in which Mr. Kindler performs the solo 
part. The cello is, in fact, more of an orchestral 
voice than a solo instrument in the work, and Mr. 
Kindler with true musicianship plays it that way, 
as he proved once more with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra last week. 


It was a coincidence that there came first to our 
desk a clipping from the Boston Herald in which 
Philip Hale said: “It is no accident that Strauss’ 
greatest work has been done when out of the leading 
strings of Hofmannsthal,” and, a few moments later, 
a copy of the Musikblatter des Anbruch, from 
Vienna, in which Paul Stefan, in connection with 
Hofmannsthal’s fiftieth birthday, praises him as a 
writer who is not only a great librettist, but who has 
also shown himself a great poet in his librettos. 
Which merely goes to prove once more that the 
nearer your nose is to the cheese, the less able you are 
to detect its real odor, 


A Haydn symphony is to an orchestra what a 
Mozart aria is to a singer, which means that the 
“father of the symphony” and the “father of classi- 
cal opera” both wrote in a style that, in spite of its 
seeming simplicity, makes the most exacting sort of 
interpretative demands in tone, taste and technic. 
Haydn’s clarity in scoring, his clean cut themes, and 
the transparency of his counterpoint, are most cruel 
in exposing an orchestra’s shortcomings, and reveal- 
ing muddiness of execution, lack of tonal variety, 
and deficiency in musical characterization. A work 
like Strauss’ Heldenleben, for instance, is a cloak 
which protects many an orchestral slip and omission, 
and some of the wrong notes in its performance 
often are set down as being some of the purposeful 

“cacophonies” invented by the composer, Haydn 
permits nothing like that. 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN 


We have now in New York a number of 
societies as well as a number of individuals giv- 
ing programs of modernistic or futuristic music. 
The doings of these societies and individuals 
have all been carefully recorded in the Musical 
Courier, the reports written by various editors 
according to their individual point of view. They 
have also been the subject of numerous articles 
in the New York dailies and many magazines, 
some of them musical and some not. 


In almost every case the point of view has 
been identical or similar—the music itself is 
either worthless or worth very little according to 
present-day standards, but the persons who are 
presenting it are to be greatly commended for 
their action, for it is our right to have opportun- 
ity to hear the latest developments in the art of 
composition even when we believe that these 
developments do not represent progress and are 
neither art nor music. 


That is our own opinion. We are perfectly 
willing to acknowledge that we are old-fash- 
ioned, that we do not understand the music of 
the future, that these discords are either mean- 
ingless or offensive to our ears, that never a tune 
can we find (and we confess to a liking for 
tunes), that form is lacking, and that we can, in 
a word, make neither head nor tail of it all, Ex- 
cept when we laugh we are bored, and there is 
more boredom than laughter. 


Yet we are open-minded and willing to learn. 
We do not take the excited, hysterical, attitude 
of some, who claim that such music is “danger- 
ous” and that music is a declining art nearing 
its final end, Not at all. Although bored, we 
listen, and though we feel that most of this music 
is worthless, we encourage its performance, be- 
ing fully convinced of the value of freedom of 
speech even in music. The only way to find out 
what there is in it is to hear it over and over 
again until we are sufficiently familiar with the 
style to form a worth-while judgment. 


And so it is with a feeling of self-congratula- 
tion that we are able to report another forthcom- 
ing concert of the Franco-American Musical 
Association at which works American, Spanish, 
Russian, French and English are to be given by 
a number of leading artists—Torpadie, Arrau, 


‘ Delaquerriere, Hale, Salzedo, Schmitz and the 


French-American String Quartet. The works 
are by Loeffler (called American), Hammond 
(American), Stravinsky (Russian), Infante 
(Spanish), Vuillemin and Milhaud (French), 
Bliss (English of American parentage), and— 
oh! marvel of marvels—Jean Philippe Rameau, 
born at Dijon in 1683! (And yet when this 
editor, instrumental in organizing the American 
Section of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, suggested that, at the first 
Salzburg concert, honor be shown MacDowell 


' by the production of one of his works, the sug- 


gestion was hooted and derided as the raving of 
ignorance, or traditionalism which is worse!) 


The Franco-American Society is proving its 
wisdom in not going to extremes in giving ren- 
ditions of monstrosities and horrors. Not only 
does it recognize France by recognising Ram- 
eau, but it bows to intelligence and reason by 
giving modern and moderate works by modern 
composers, for we believe there is nothing on 
this program that bows to the gods of cubism 
and eternal discord. 


Not that we object to occasional madness. It 
is rather refreshing, once in a while. But no 
society that professes to be giving us an oppor- 
tunity to hear modern music does more than 
half of its duty if it only gives us one kind of 
modern music. Indeed, the impression has gone 
forth, as a direct result of some such concerted 
efforts, that there is no worth-while modern 
music—which is certainly not a fact. Only, if 
people who occupy themselves with productions 
of modern music insist upon believing that only 
what is bad is good, and the worse the better, 
then the world at large is sure, of course, to re- 
ceive the impression that “this modernism” is 
like “this freedom,” not worth what it is cracked 
up to be. 


The Franco-American Society takes middle 


‘ground and does wisely. 


May it prosper! 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Every year it is becoming easier to write a mu- 
sical novel, because the formula now is so well de- 
fined. Why not try one of our own? Here goes: 

“LETITIA LARKINS.” 
Cuapter I, 

Letitia Larkins, daughter of unmusical but honest 
Bronx parents, was not like other girls of her age. 
In the first place, they never get into print, and 
Letitia did, as the present story of hér life demon- 
strates beyond the shadow of contradiction. In the 
second place, Letitia had a voice, a glorious organ, 
which needed only a chapter or two of training to 
make her into one of the greatest singers in the vocal 
annals of the world. She knew she had this great 
gift because all heroines of musical novels always 
discover it just after the tale opens. 

CHapter Il, 

When she was fourteen her family noticed that 
Letitia was given much to looking at herself in the 
glass and staying in bed late of a morning. Her 
moods seemed strangely pensive and_ reserved. 
Jacques-Dalcroze eurythmics, calomel, and a sub- 
scription to the Ladies’ Home Journal all were tried, 
but in vain. Finally Letitia’s mother asked the ad- 
vice of Stanislaus Pianowski, the friend of the fam- 
ily, with whom the girl had played duets and dominos 
since her earliest childhood. Stanislaus flicked the 
ashes from his cigarette, threw back his aristocratic 
head dotted at the temples with stringy wisps of gray 
hair, and said reflectively: “She has absolutely no 
musical talent so.far as I can discover, therefore | 
feel convinced that she ought to be a singer.” 

Cuapter III. 

The good news was communicated to Letitia and 
the following week she sailed for Europe on a steam- 
er which might not have been regarded exactly as 
an ocean greyhound, but the meals were excellent, 
the service was prompt, and for $85 she had an ex- 
cellent cabin well amidships, with only one sharer 
of her room, a widow named Mueller, originally 
from Bingen, Germany, a town she had left as a 
girl of fifteen, emigrating to the United States and 
settling in Meadville, Pa., where she later met and 
married Christian Mueller, a native of Bremen, and 
a thrifty and knowing green grocer. Mueller earned 
a competency at his business and then died. Mrs. 
Mueller never had been able quite to rid herself of 
her Rhenish dialect, which lent a quaint and not un- 
pleasant charm to her conversation. Mrs. Mueller 
smoked Bosnian cigarettes, of which she said she 
liked the smell. 

Cuapter LV. 

As is usual in musical novels, no further explana- 
tion is necessary except to say that between Chap- 
ters III and IV, Letitia had indeed become a great 
singer, and all the world was at her feet. Tired of 
life, of her triumphs, and of all the vain glories that 
fill the empty life of an artist, she lolled back in a 
luxurious Louis XV chair at the Duc de Canaille’s 
apartment, and puffed absentmindedly at a perfumed 
cigarette, The Duc entered, walked nervously to the 
window, and whistled a strain from 1 Compagnacci, 
and in truth he had to strain to do so. Lighting an 
initialed and crested cigarette he changed the tune 
to Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps and wound up 
with the Habanera from Tristan. Letitia’s lip curled 
contemptuously. 

“The Habanera is from Carmen, not from Tris- 
tan,” she could not help flinging at him. 

The Duc turned. “Pardon me, but I did not say 
that it is from Tristan. That must have been a slip 
on the part of the novelist.” 

“Do you not see that you are torturing me to 
death? I hate you. Go, go, go!” 

Thus passed all their days together. To a woman 
of Letitia’s fine strung temperament, such an exist- 
ence was maddening, unbearable. She never had 
been introduced to the Duc, and to be sitting in his 
apartment, eating his breakfast, smoking his cig- 
arettes and conversing with him, even though in 
anger, was not to be thought of for a moment. She 
tapped the bell peevishly. A French maid appeared. 

“Bridget,” said the spoiled singer, “ phone to the 
manager at the Opera that I shall sing Marcel to- 
night in Les Huguenots.” 

“Gestatten die Gnaedige Frau,” Bridget mur- 
mured, “but you do not remember, madame, per- 
haps, zat zis is the role of a basso, n'est ce pas? O, 
mio Dio.” 

“To Letitia Larkins all things are possible,” 
shrieked the prima donna. 

“All things,” assented Stanislaus, who entered at 
that moment, smoking a gild tipped cigarette and 


carrying a cotton umbrella. He smiled a smile at 
once bitter and sweet, like sauce Polonaise, as served 
at first-class restaurants. 


CHAPTER V. 

Letitia, after her miserable failure as Marcel, had 
retired to a convent near Mineola, L. I., but left 
there when one of the younger nuns asked her to 
explain what relation Siegfried was to Briinnhilde. 
Sick in soul, tired in mind and body, the once great 
cantatrice wandered into Circassia, and later to 
Vienna. Walking idly along the Victoria embank- 
ment, taking fitful puffs at an all-tobacco cigarette, 
a brand of which she had become passionately fond, 
she was accosted by a policeman who said: “Smok- 
ing not allowed, lady.” Something about the man’s 
voice smote the weary woman’s ear and thrilled her 
with a sensation which she long had considered dead. 
“You,” she sobbed tearfully. The policeman, cur 
and coward as he was, and unable to defend himself 
from the foul charge, bit his lip, flung away his self- 
rolled cigarette, and hurried off in the direction of 
the Are des Triomphes, disappearing through the 
tradesmen’s entrance. 

Cuapter VI. 

When Letitia reached her home, after an absence 
of thirty-eight years, during which she had sent her 
family only picture postals from the Bal Tabarin in 
Buenos Aires, and Rubens’ delicatessen café in 
Madison avenue, New York, she stood at her old 
window and gazed at the climbing vines which trel- 
lised the pane. “Ah! sweet peace fills my heart,” 
Letitia murmured in rapt ecstasy. 

“You should say sweet peas, my child,” corrected 
her mother, pointing at the blossoms covering the 
Subway station; “in this country de do not give 
the ‘s’ the sharp or sibillant sound. Do you not 
think that the anti-oil demonstration in Washington 
is a significant indication of the E 

“Damn it!” cried Letitia, “Let’s get at the ge- 
fiillte Fisch and Matzoths,” It was the time of the 
Passover, 

“One more surprise for you first,” beamed Mrs. 
Larkins, kind, good creature that she was; “look 
in here.” The dining-room doors were thrown open 
wide, and there, at a table, sat the Duc de Canaille, 
Stanislaus, Mrs. Mueller, and Bridget, playing Mah 
long, with Letitia’s father keeping the score, 

Letitia stood as one transfixed. Her eyes stared 
straight ahead, her face grew livid, her limbs 
twitched, and convulsively she pointed a shaking 
finger at Mrs. Mueller. 

“How came that woman into the last chapter?” 
gasped Letitia, and singing the Ho, jo, to, ho twice 
in a key purposely flat, the greatest Martha the musi- 
cal globe ever knew, fell dead to earth. 

“Too throaty,” commented the Duc, carelessly. 

“No portamento,” remarked Stanislaus, in the 
same manner. 

Mrs, Larkins being busy at the stove, the two 
foreigners furtively dropped their cigarettes on the 
carpet, lighted fresh ones, and blew the clouds of 
smoke into Mrs. Mueller’s face. 

“I really must be going,” remarked that perspica- 
cious lady, “or these loafers will choke me to death 
with their awful scrap-tobacco. Good-night all.” 

“Better take along my red woolen comforter,” 
called out Mrs. Larkins, “it’s a bitter cold night.” 
Then she bit off the cork end of her Virginia cigar- 
ette and spat it out, a habit she had acquired from 
her deceased daughter. 

FINIs. 
nnre 

What have the new tariffs and taxes done for 
American composers? Eh? Louder, please. 

nme 





From Pinehurst: 

Hotel Man—See the thousands of cones. 

Guest—Great Heavens! I thought no Hebrews 
were taken here? 

2 

From Decatur, II!., the voice of the music critic 
in the attached fine example of his art: 

“The timbre of Mrs. - ’s voice is of that vibrant, fra- 
grant, effervescent quality that dips and rises with charming 
grace of execution. Her style invests her singing with the 
suggestive abandon of the true artist, expressing the amiable 
qualities of an amiable song with the ease and enchantment 
with which she accompanied an encounter with the most 
difficult tone-Titans conceived by modern pen.”—Decatur 
(Ill.) Herald, 

neme 


“What’s wrong with the world?” asks Gilbert 
Chesterton. Well, for one thing, Easter is looming 
up and that means another Good Friday perform- 
ance of Parsifal. 
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Lamplight, by Clifford Grey and Jerome. Kern, 
was the chief feature of the public Lambs Gambo! 
last Sunday evening at the Earl Carroll Theater. 
The author and composer called their piece “a serious 
musical episode,” but it is in reality a grand opera 
in one short act. Kern has been known hitherto 
as a writer of popular music of the best kind, but 
in Lamplight he shows talent of a sort that entitles 
him to important consideration. Also he displays 
a Puccini-like ability to select a libretto that has a 
quick succession of highly contrasted incidents put 
together and climaxed with true theatrical crafts- 
manship. The tale is sentimental, with a tragic 
tinge. It is not a great story, but its handling shows 
what Grey and Kern might do if they set out to 
write a grand opera of regulation length. The 
music, too, is sentimental and lyrical, but it flares 
up at the right moments into strength of expression 
and effectiveness in characterization. At all times 
it is melodious, and the orchestral scoring shows 
operatic knowledge and resourcefulness. Now that 
he has made the start, Kern should fasten his eye 
upon the Metropolitan or the Chicago Opera and let 
his muse take full a 

m 8 


“Be slow enough to be sure,” is the maxim of a 
supposedly great philosopher, but what is one to 
do (1) if one is a pianist and has to play in public 
the finale of Chopin’s B flat minor sonata; (2) if 
one is a violinist performing Paganini’s Witches’ 
Dance; (3) or a coloratura singer projecting the 
Mad Scene from Lucia? 

nRme 

Doubting Thomases who still think that Brahms is 
“dry” should have been at the Philharmonic concert 
last Thursday evening and heard Willem Mengel- 
berg conduct (and his men play) the C minor Sym- 
phony by the supposedly jejune Johannes. It was 
a warm-blooded, imaginative, irresistible perform- 
ance, 

Ree, 

And what a relief it is to write the name of 
Brahms for the Musica Courier and not for a 
daily newspaper where the typesetter, when he does 
not make it read Brahm’s, causes it to be Brahins 
or Brahams, 

zP,e, 

A New York Herald (February 10) headline: 
“What Is the Matter With American Husbands and 
Wives?” Perhaps the wives go to too many con- 
certs and operas and the husbands attend too few. 

nF 


Siegfried Wagner conducted his first New York 
concert last Sunday with dignity, calm, correctness, 
and musical taste. He did not set the Hudson River 
afire nor did he start any emotional conflagrations 
in his hearers, He is a much better orchestral leader 
than the reports of some of his ill-wishers had led 
many persons to believe. There is no generally 
known reason for anyone to be inimical to Siegfried 
Wagner. It is not his fault that he is the son of 
one of the world’s greatest men. Often that is a 
handicap rather than an advantage. It seems to us 
that under the circumstances Siegfried always has 
acted wisely and well. He studied architecture, and 
finding music more to his liking (a rather natural 
taste for him) he abandoned the building of houses 
in favor of associating himself with his gifted 
mother in the direction of the Wagner festivals at 
Bayreuth, of which the two made a magnificent suc- 
cess until the war came. For some bigoted persons it 
should be stated again and again that neither Rich- 
ard, Cosima, nor Siegfried Wagner started the war 
nor took any active part in it. As the war at its 
very beginning interfered with the continuance of 
the Bayreuth Festivals and later ruined them and 
the Wagner family completely, the chances are that 
Siegfried and Cosima detested heartily the war and 
everyone concerned in its devising and execution. 
Of course poor old Richard had been slumbering 
in the backyard of Villa Wahnfried for about thirty 
years before the war started, and he must have 
stared in astonishment from what Nietzsche calls 
Jenseits, to see his operas banned from the Ameri- 
can and French stages—and performed regularly 
on the English stage during the entire duration of 
the World’s Conflict. If conscience makes cowards 
of us all, war makes frightful fools of some of us. 

nrne 


Siegfried Wagner also wrote operas. He never 
claimed that they were better than his father’s or 
even anything like them. The European critics did 
not care particularly for Siegfried’s operas, but they 
admitted that they were made competently and mu- 
sically. Their composer accepted the verdict and 
did no undue pushing of his own works. He never 
has sought sensational utterance in the press, or 
undignified public projection of his views or per- 
sonality. He has not even pretended that he knows 
more about his father’s compositions than anyone 
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else, Altogether Siegfried is very much of a man 
and a very sympathetic and likable one at that. He 
is here on a fine and important artistic mission, to 
raise money for the resumption of the Bayreuth 
Festivals. He should be encouraged and supported 
accordingly. He is not begging for money, but is 
giving concerts to raise the funds he requires, There 
is nothing wrong about that. In some quarters he 
has been treated as though he were seeking to re- 
open the war or to raise money for the restoration 
of Krupp’s as a factory for wholesale military mur- 
der.. For the love of Orpheus, if we really are a 
musically cultured and art loving nation, let us prove 
it by finally taking the war out of such matters, and 
let us begin by giving Siegfried Wagner a square 
deal. LEONARD LIEBLING, 


----<9 — 


AN AFTERNOON OF JAZZ 

Jazz is at last recognized as worthy of admission 
into the best of society. It has received the s:amp 
of approval of the highbrow League of Composers 
and need no longer dwell in outer darkness. “This 
happy event was consummated when Vincent Lopez 
of jazz fame, Professor Edward Burlingame hill 
of Harvard University, and Gilbert Seldes, critic, 
formerly editor of the Dial, met together on one 
stage and discussed the matter. 

Or, rather, did they discuss the matter? Lopez 
played some splendid jazz, and created delight as 
well as astonishment—delight for those already 
familiar with his art, astonishment for those who 
were introduced to it upon this occasion for the 
first time—and he also made a short address defend- 
ing the idiom. Professor Hill and Mr, Seldes spoke 
on the general subject 0: jazz, but treated it, unfor- 
tunately, in a purely humorous vein, with the nat- 
ural result that the “discussion from the floor,” 
which was scheduled to follow the program, scarcely 
amounted to a discussion, since those who permitted 
themselves to speak were answered facetiously and 
the actual problem of the relationship of jazz to 
serious American music was not touched upon, 

A good deal, it is true, was said about the possi- 
bility of such association, but nothing definite, seri- 
ous nor convincing. The most convincing part of 
the whole afternoon was the music made by Lopez 
and his orchestra, and the possibilities are open to 
those who have ears to hear. For, whatever else 
jazz may be, it is certainly full of color—and it was 
just this subject of color that was left out of the 
discussion. There was a great deal of talk of 
rhythm and syncopation, and the opinion was freely 
and repeatedly expressed that syncopation and the 
saxophones were the soul of jazz. 

The fact is, however, that there is a great deal 
of jazz in which there is searcely any syncopation. 
Where, for instance, is the syncopation in the piano 
solo (accompanied by the orchestra) played by 
Lopez on this occasion? Yet it is jazz. Why is it 
jazz? That is exactly the question which should 
have been gone into at this meeting—for if we do 
not know what jazz is, what makes it jazz, what 
element would destroy it if withdrawn, then, cer- 
tainly, we cannot hazard a guess as to its utility 
in serious music. Is it not so? 

If jazz consists of “split” time (i.e., fox-trot time), 
a bass drum note on every beat, a banjo to mark 
the rhythm with additional force, and saxophones, 
then, obviously, it could never be of use in serious 
musical thought. If, however, jazz consists only 
of the color of the orchestra, the special treatment 
of saxophones and trumpets, irrespective of the 
rhythm, then it might very well be developed into 
serious music. For serious music expresses depth 
of feeling, and must necessarily be to some extent 
rhythmically free—at least, so one would think— 
and it is just this point that should have been the 
subject of discussion. 

If jazz is merely good-humored nonsense, then 
why discuss it at all? No musical idiom ever 
amounted to anything if it expressed only fun, That 
is the exact difference between the great musical 
monuments of the masters and the popular dance 
tunes of Strauss, Waldteufel, Offenbach, Sullivan, 
Herbert and Berlin. But there is good reason to 
suppose that jazz, although it had its birth in the 
most popular of popular music, and although the 
tunes which it accompanied were of the most nau- 
seating triviality, is not inherently wedded to these 
elements but is, in fact, nothing more or less than a 
particular orchestral color and treatment, used in 
conjunction with peculiar altered chords, a simul- 
taneous use of minor and major modes (known as 
“blues” ). 

The jazz orchestra is everywhere recognized as 
a jazz orchestra, and what it plays is called jazz. 
I do not believe it would be called jazz if it were 
music in the classic mode. But I do believe that 
Americans would recognize it as jazz even if it had 
varied rhythms and serious feeling, provided the 
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orchestra were treated in a jazz manner (which is 
too complex to be here described) and with the use 
of jazz harmonies. On the other hand, I do not 
believe that a regular dance waltz can be jazzed, 
and I think this is one of the best proofs of 
the distinctive character of jazz music which, in 
spite of the regular drum beat (probably not essen- 
tial) has an amazing freedom of rhythm, which 
the regularity of the waltz after-beats interferes 
with. . 
But is this true? I have no idea. I only wish it 
could have been discussed. But, naturally, when 
the audience discovered that the discussion was in- 
tended to be a joke, those who might have gone 
into the technicalities were shamed into silence. 
Better luck next time! Se 
-e——— 


A NEW PUBLICATION 

The newest musical periodical is the League of 
Composers’ Review, the first (February) number 
of which has just come to hand. At present it is 
available only for members of the League. Typo- 
graphically this number (twenty-eight pages and 
cover) is in the best taste; the cover and binding 
are also attractive. Better still, it has four very 
interesting articles—Race and Modernity, by Adolph 
Weissman of Berlin, in which he says that “the 
world must judge Schoenberg as a means toward 
an end and not an end in himself. His contempt 
for all that is consonant would of necessity lead to 
sterility; Ita!y Today, by Guido M. Gatti (well 
known to Musicat Courter readers), who evalu- 
ates the younger Italian men ; the Legend of the Six, 
by Emile Vuillermoz, who shows up the pretensions 
of this precieuse Parisian coterie in a pitiless way ; 
and The New Spirit in English Music, explained 
by Edwin Evans. To the department of Brief Com- 
ment and Review, Emerson Whithorne, Svend B. 
Felumb, Arthur Bliss and Lazare Saminsky have 
contributed. None of the articles are overlong 
and there is meat in each one. The one thing that 
we note is, that there is not one American work, 
of American composer or musician, named from 
cover to cover, Perhaps the next number will get 
round to something a little nearer home. 

cian nienencien 


JAZZ AT ITS WORST 


Somebody recently sent us, unsolicited, an article 
in which The Origin and Outcome of Good and Bad 
Music is settled in about 500 words. There were a 
few sentences worth quoting literally: “Under good 
music one may consider all musical compositions such 
as: Operatic, Orchestrical, Oratoual and Sheet 
music, providing they are in no way connected with 
jazz. I do not mean by jazz that music consisting 
of syneopated time, for we must remember that the 
greater part of ‘Handle’s Messiah’ is written in such 
time, and surely there is a no greater masterpeace 
then that Jazz at its worst, is an unfor- 
givable orgy of voice, a riot of discord, usually per- 
fetrated by players of scant musical training who 
believe that there random whoops, blaits, crasher 
and unearthly tom toming is something akin to 
genius. It may often be associated with vail sur- 
roundings, fifthy words, unmentionable dancer, and 
horrible plays with which respectable Americans are 
so disgusted that they turn with dismay at the mere 


mertion of jazz.” 
a an 
NEITHER FOR NOR AGAINST 

“Are you for or against ultra-modern compos- 
ers?” is one of the things a correspondent asks the 
Musrcat Courter in a decidedly heated letter. Wh 
should this journal be either for or against? It is 
a musical newspaper, first and foremost, and en- 
deavors to report tonal happenings, not to take part 
in factional disputes, party schisms, or individual or 
massed campaigns. The attitude of the Musicar 
Courier in matters relating to the differences in art 
opinions between the conservative and radical musi- 
cal camps, is one of benevolent neutrality toward both 
sides, to whom these columns always are open, The 
Musicat Courter is not an organ of propaganda 


of any kind. 
ee aed 
WELCOME BONCI! 

That Bonci will be in America next season for 
the purpose of conducting master classes in the art 
of song is a fact that will be of interest to every sin- 
cere student of bel canto. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more inspiring than to sit at the feet of a 
great artist, one who has greatly himself 
and who has the personality and magnetism to impart 
his knowledge and to give his pupils the high aspira- 
tion and resolve so essential to a musical career. 
Bonci is a past master in the art of song and inter- 
pretation. He knows every and nuance of the 

t music that is the f tion of every program 
in opera or concert, and he knows, too, just how 
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every effect is to be produced and in what manner 
it will appeal to the public. These are things of im- 
portance to the student. Without them it is vain 
to for.success. Yet the process of getting them 
is often a matter of long individual experience. 
Bonci has had this experience, and it is the fruits of 
it that he is now passing on to those who will wel- 
come him to America. His welcome will be unani- 
mous and enthusiastic. 


THE BOSTON ORCHESTRA 

H. T. P., on the Boston Transcript, wrote as fol- 
lows in a recent issue of his paper, in reference to 
the conference of orchestra patrons recently held in 
New York at the home of Clarence Mackay. As a 
matter of fact, Judge Cabot and Mr. Brennan de- 
cided not to attend, since their organization is con- 
fronted with very few of the problems that the 
others have, the reason for this being succinctly set 
forth by Mr. Parker as follows: “As representatives 
of the Boston Orchestra, Judge Cabot, the chairman 
of the trustees, and Mr. Brennan, the manager, have 
been bidden to the conference. Presumably they will 
attend, listen attentively to all that is said, perhaps 
contribute to it. So doing, they are likely to remem- 
ber that the Boston Orchestra is the most inde- 
pendent and most favorably situated in the United 
States. It has no traffic with exigent unions. The 
players and the public are well content. It has lately 
signed and sealed a new conductor. Its field in Bos- 
ton and through New England is altogether its own. 
Journeying elsewhere it is well received. Not an 
orchestra in America is more economically managed. 
Scarcely one, conforming to its standards, meets a 
smaller annual deficit. ‘The abiding secret of ‘this 
success, from the days of Mr. Higginson through the 
days of the present trustees, has been complete and 
unyielding independence, sustained individually, firm 
will, high faith, full freedom. Through forty years, 
the results—and the standards—have spoken for 
themselves up and down Europe as well as America. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra has no need ‘to get 
together,’ as the babble of conferences puts it, with 
other orchestras. Still less does it require any of 
the prescriptions of ‘big business.’ Its strength is 
self-reliance and isolation.” 
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MONEY AND MUSIC 


It is indeed a most encouraging sign that, one 
after another, our richest men are coming to realize 
the value of music as an essential element of cultural 
development. Three or four years ago George East- 
man founded his magnificent Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester, N. Y., and now another million- 
aire, Cyrus K. Curtis, of Philade!phia, following his 
example, is founding the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. The Curtis Foundation is endowed 
in such a way as to allow it to take over the con- 
servatory department of the Settlement Music 
School. John Grolle, who has been in charge of the 
Settlement School since its foundation in 1908, will 
be the director of the new institute. A faculty of 
first rank will be secured, the names to be announced 
within a short time. Carl Flesch will head the violin 
department and Louis Svecenski has been made head 
of the ensemble department. For the present the 
institute will have a temporary home near the center 
of the city but later will erect its own permanent 
building. One of the primary aims of the Curtis 
Institute of Music will be to turn out not only artists, 
but also teachers, who will carry to the remote por- 
tions of the country the real principles of musician- 
ship and develop any talent which may be found. 
The idea of the institute is not local; it is not na- 
tional ; it is world-wide in the sense that it will accept 
as pupils those who want to be trained along the 
lines which make for musicianship as well as for the 


executant. 
a nen 
PUCCINI—IN ENGLISH 

The British: National Opera Company recently 

ve Puccini’s one-act opera, Gianni Schicchi, its 

rst hearing in England—and in English. It was a 
tremendous success. The excellence of the Puccini 
score, one of his best, has long been appreciated by 
musicians over here who have heard it, but it has 
not stayed in the repertory of the Metropolitan. And 
why? Doubtless because, being a farce comedy, the 
success of which depends to a great extent on the 
understanding of all the jokes by the audience, its 
fine points and real humor can never be understood 
here as long as it is sung in a foreign language. This 
is one of the works that would benefit immensely by 
being sung in a language the entire audience would 
understand. We are glad to remember that when it 
was first produced here we said this editorially, 
and to note that our contention has been proved by 
oe ee 
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NO PAY, NO SERVICES 
E. C. Mills, chairman of the administrative com- 
mittee of the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, recently sent the Musicat 
Courier a few random thoughts concerning free 


services by artists to the:#¥itHo broadcasting stations. _ 


Mr. Mills’ thoughts are“so much to the point, and 
coincide so» with our own way of thinking, that we 
reproduce a large part of his communication here- 
with: — 

This decade has brought to us “radio,” and the last two 
years have seen its development in the broadcasting of 
popular entertainment in the way of musical programs—a 
development unparalleled and unprecedented, a development 
to the point where in 1923 two hundred millions of dollars 
worth of receiving apparatus was purchased by “fans.” 

Why, and how, has this marvellous development occurred, 
and what is likely to be its effect upon those who make of 
music a profession? What has it done for music and musi- 
cians, for songs and singers—and what is it going to do? 

There are literally millions of people now staying home 
and “listening in” on their radio, night after night. They 
are not going to concerts, to the theater, to the places where 
professional artists are presented, and for obvious reasons. 

It costs nothing to remain at home and “listen in”; besides 
it is much more convenient and comfortable, after dinner, 
to just sit in the living room or parlor and do this, than to 
dress and be transported to some place of amusement. Of 
course, people are going to continue to “go out” evenings, 
but not as much as before they had the radio, and it is to 
be remembered that there is every reason to believe that 
this new service is here to stay, that it will grow instead of 
decrease, in the extent of its use. 

Peculiarly, the radio has grown so enormously without 
contributing anything whatever to those who have furnished 
the material which made its growth possible—the musicians 
and artists—and so far as I am informed, does not propose 
to contribute anything except that elusive and uncertain 
thing called “advertising”—or “publicity.” 

Now, it is axiomatic that the true artist has ever been 
prodigal in the free giving of his art, and it is hoped that 
generous characteristic will always exist, where the cause 
is worthy and the gift is not abused. 

But, here is the radio, purely a commercial proposition, 
for broadcasting is done by those who do it with only one 
purpose in view and that is profit, which expects and receives 
from artists, real and so-called, services to the value of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the way of profits to 
the broadcasters, and which pays nothing whatever to the 
artists whose renditions make those profits possible. 

When it was a new thing—when it was an experiment—it 
was, perhaps, well enough that this should he so, but now 
that it is firmly established, numbers its “fans” by the 
millions, is it quite fair that it should expect to continue 
receiving the services of artists and entertainers upon a 
purely gratis basis? ; 

Of course, it “advertises” those who stand before its 
microphones—that is, their names and callings are an- 
nounced to the thousands of listeners. But, how long is it 
going to take some of the aspiring artists, who have not yet 
arrived, to realize that the radio “fan” knows they are but 
ambitious, unproven amateurs, from the very fact that they 
are broadcasting; knows that they receive nothing for it; 
knows that they are so hungry for “publicity” that they 
render this service for nothing; knows, too, that he never 
hears Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Schumann-Heink, Paderew- 
ski, Galli-Curci, or the truly great and proven artists. Isn’t 
the very publicity received, then, sort of “left-handed” in its 
effect? Isn’t it a sort of an admission by the artists that 
he or she cannot get paid engagements, but hopes by offer- 
ing “free samples” to sell his or her artistic wares later on? 

fs the vast audience that hears one free over the radio, 
going to be interested in paying some day to hear that one 
in a local concert, when at the very time of that concert 
there will likely be other ambitious and aspiring ones “in 
the air” competing for the attention of those very people? 

Have two years of experience with free service to broad- 
casting stations given us one outstanding example of com- 
mercial success achieved by an artist traceable directly to 
the fact of his or her gratuitous broadcasting? What, then, 
has been the gain? 

Broadcasting is well able to pay, and should pay, for all 
the service rendered to or for it... . : 

The time must come when they will justly compensate 
those who render the service that makes the operation of 
their industries possible. It will not come until the artists 
stop fooling themselves with the chimera of “publicity,” 
and realize that if their talent or service is worth anything 
at all, it is worth a fair price, and that it should not be given 
except in exchange for that price, for the world always 
recognizes that he who gives something away, is giving it 
only because he cannot sell it. : 

For two years the radio has been the beneficiary of the 
charity of artists. For how much longer will they continue 
contributions to a mendicant well able to pay his way in the 


world? I wonder. 
ne 
FILM MUSIC 

The Boston Transcript opines that Frederick Con- 
verse’s score, especially prepared to go with the film, 
Puritan Passions, is the first complete original score 
ever specially written for moving pictures. Memory 
seems to tell us that the late Luigi Mancinelli, one 
time conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
wrote such a score only five or six years ago for an 
Italian film, which would antedate Mr. Converse’s 
composition. : 

In Manchester, Mass., Mr. Converse played his 
music in an arrangement for piano solo. In New 
York, a reduced score was performed by an orches- 
tra proportionately small. 

Henry F. Gilbert prepared a special score for the 
film Down to the Sea in Ships, although only part 
of the music was of original composition. Mr. Con- 
verse had better luck with his score than Mr. Gilbert. 
Here in New York both the pictures were shown at 
the Cameo Theater. It appears, according to the 
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Transcript, that Mr. Converse’s score was at least 
played, even if by a much reduced orchestra; but Mr. 
Gilbert’s was thrown neck and crop out of the win- 
dow and a podge accompaniment (not bad by 
any means), put together by the orchestra leader, the 
principal motive of which was MacDowell’s piano 
piece called Sailor’s Song. 
insted cian 
WASTING pate a ON DESERT 


Here and there among the great company of 
modest musicians, who are satisfied with the treat- 
ment the world has awarded their merits, may be 
found a few who think themselves condemned to 
the fate of the flowers in Gray’s Elegy, which were 
“born to blush unseen and waste their sweetness on 
the desert air.” 

The poet clearly had in mind these unrewarded 
geniuses when he wrote that in “this neglected spot 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCHYARD OF GRAY’'S ELEGY 
AND THE POET’S GRAVE 


is laid some heart once pregnant with celestial fire.” 
He also suggested that “some mute, inglorious Mil- 
ton here may rest.” At any rate, this is the country 
churchyard of Gray’s Elegy, thirty miles or so west 
from the turmoil of London. The boy in the photo- 
graph stands beside the brick tomb of the poet, who 
wrote: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Gray’s Elegy made the poet’s churchyard and his 
eternal resting place famous throughout the literary 
world. What kind of a grave did the Requiem earn 
for Mozart, whose hands were destined to “wake 
to ecstasy the living lyre,” years after Gray was 
“in his narrow cell forever laid ?” 

The fame of the Elegy has so much dimmed the 
reputation of the other poems of Gray that many 
persons do not know the other poems exist. But, 
as Gray himself remarked, “where ignorance is bliss 
tis folly to be wise.” In the whole range of Eng- 
lish literature are to be found no more magnificent 
lines on the power of music than the first stanza 
of Gray’s Pindaric Ode: 


Awake, Aeolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling strings. 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 

A thousand rills their mazy progress take : 

The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 

Now the rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong. 

Through verdant vales and Ceres’ golden reign: 
Now rolling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour: 

The rocks and nodding groves re-bellow to the roar. 


Gray, of course, did not write with the careless 
ease of a music critic. He would have been about as 
successful as a journalist as Beethoven would have 
been as a composer had he attempted a lyrical dis- 
quisition on the present dearth of bananas. 

But when all the present swarm of popular songs 
has passed away and a new style of froth and bubble 
is the momentary rage, there will still remain read- 
ers for Gray’s beautiful imagery: 


Fair laughs the Morn, and soft the Zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 

In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes; 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 
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THE LENGTH OF SONGS 


A distinguished artist makes kindly comment upon 
certain remarks we made recently about the length of 
American songs, and says we are wrong—"Your 
music reviewer,” says this artist, “spoke recently of 
the fact that so many short songs were written, He 
wondered if there could be such a demand for them 
as there is, judging from what was sent him by the 
publishers. Yes, there is. That is the type of song 
the people like in recital programs mainly. One can 
use few long songs to advantage | believe.” 

Well, those words are written by a successful reci- 
talist, but we beg to differ. A glance over the songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, Richard 
Strauss, and dozens of other successful song writers, 
will very speedily serve to convince one that the two- 
page song is the exception, not the rule. And a 
further glance over a few song-recital programs will 
show that the great majority of songs used by suc- 
cessful recitalists are of good length. 

The reason songs by American composers are not 
being programmed is just simply that there are too 
few of both length and merit. A distinguished edi- 
tor in one of the largest publishing houses in Amer- 
ica wrote us the other day: “The mass of American 
writers of songs are devoted to the sentimental and 
pretty.” And we do not need to be told that, we 
know it without being told. And the reviewer, espe- 
cially, has good reason to know it. 

And among reviewers, especially thcse who have 
great faith in the American composer and great be- 
lief in the American school, it is discouraging to 
find so few Americans really, honestly trying to do the 
big thing, to express genuine nobility. There seems 
no middle ground between sentimental sweetness, 
baby songs and mother songs, on the one side, and 
what we may call “storm” songs or “ecstasy” songs 
on the other. Our composers come out with songs 
describing the weather, either days of tempest, days 
of spring, days of June, summer days. And the 
way they get their effects is of the most obvious. 

Have we no feeling except for the weather? Do 
we not realize that the great works of the great mas- 
ters of song deal with the internal, not with the ex- 
ternal? Except for Schubert’s Erl King where is 
there a great weather song? And even this Erl King 
deals more with feelings of human anguish than with 
the storm. 

We will never get anywhere in America until we 
make up our minds that we want to get there; Just 
so long as our composers hold to the sweet and pretty 
or the externally obvious, just so long will the pro- 
grams of our recitalists be made up of the works of 
European composers, The deed follows the will, and 
this editor and reviewer longs greatly to see a mani- 
festation in America, among American composers, 
of the will to accomplish the big thing, to express 
the bigness and nobility of American nature. 


a os 
THE WOMEN 


Says P. C. Thomson, writing in the Daily Mirror 
(London); “What interests me more is the ques- 
tion why women do not oftener go to musical per- 
formances than they do. I believe that if women 
took the same interest in music as they show for 
other entertainments, the success of an opera season 
in London would be assured—and opera might be- 
come permanent. They used to go in pre-war days 
to Covent Garden in order to display diamonds, or 
to took at the tiaras of others. But those are not 
the sort of women that make an ideal opera audience. 
We need women who go because they enjoy music 
and who, therefore, will not worry about catching 
cabs before the curtain falls.” What interests us is 
to know if the women do not patronize music in Eng- 
land, who does—the men or the children? If it 
were not for women there wouldn’t be any concerts 
or opera to speak of in these United States. 

— OO 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


In another column will be found a report of the 
recital given by Arthur Shattuck at Aeolian Hall last 
week. As a result of this recital one is again re 
minded, and the impression confirmed and made more 
profound, that Shattuck is among the greatest of to 
day’s pianists. Without being sensational in the 
wrong sense, he is a sensational player, sensational 
in the sense that he stands out among others with 
a vigor of personality and style that renders him quite 
unique. His playing combines the things most sought 
after by pianists, most delighted in by audiences; 
clarity, sonority, brilliancy, musicianship, finely con- 
trolled emotion. His technical equipment is superb, 
but he never permits himself to become a mere tech- 
nician, He is a musician first, last, and all the time. 
A master pianist—and we are proud of it because 
he is an American, 
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BACHAUS ON GREATNESS 


What we like, and what we ought to like, and why, 
are problems by no means easy to solve and upon 
which there is a most amazing divergence of opinion, 
To some the works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, even 
Beethoven, are mere studies, studies in counterpoint, 
form, choral writing, piano playing or scoring. For 
“thrill” they turn elsewhere, to some music more 
modern, more luscious, more up to date. 

Think of the people who prefer Chopin to these 
others, and, of all Chopin, prefer the soulful, senti- 
mental things to the great fantasies, sonatas and 
scherzos! ‘They are of a type, a class that embraces 
perhaps a majority of music lovers, and they lead 
naturally to the type and class that welcomes every 
advance of modernism because it provides them 
with a new thrill. R 

They claim that every addition to the harmonic or 
contrapuntal element of music is a -real advance ; 
that color, even when applied to the most banal of 
popular music, is important, and that the sum total 
of these things proves modern music greater and 
better than classical music, or at least more interest- 
ing, more “thrilling.” 

Bachaus takes a contrary view. He considers all 
of these so-called advances of relative importance, 
almost negligible, just as words in a vocabulary are 
negligible as words, their importance depending en- 
tirely upon their use. It will be seen instantly that 
this point of view, coming from an artist as eminent 
as Bachaus, is significant. It sets us thinking, 
and arouses in our minds a whole group of com- 
plexes and questionings, 

First of all, we ask, if these apparent advances 
are not so in reality—-not in our modern times—were 
they at the time of Mozart and Beethoven? Bachaus 
says they were not; that, then as now, their value 
depended solely upon the use they were put to, and 
that a changing form is not necessarily an improved 
form. 

What, then, is the basis of standardization? To 
attain the answer which Bachaus makes to that ques- 
tion we must dismiss from our minds the fetishes 
and fetters of technic and get back beyond to the 
soul of things, the meaning of music, a it is and 
what it tells us. 

And what is music? According to Bachaus it is 
nothing more or less than the expression of person- 
ality, and no matter how it may be developed, no 
matter how complex it may become, no matter how 
apparently rich the color of harmony and design, it 
can never get beyond that simple expression of per- 
sonality, exactly what it expressed in the time of 
Palestrina or the time of Bach. 

This gives us something new with which to judge 
it. It is what Nietzsche would have called a Trans- 
valuation of Values: We may no longer talk of 
form or of beauty, of technical perfection, of orches- 
tral balance. Those are mere essentials without 
which no music can stand, as no house can stand 
without a foundation, be it a mere box of brick and 
mortar or the palace of a king. 

Music, says Sicchedien must be judged, not by these 
indispensable essentials without which it is not music 
at all, but by something else. And this something 
else is the greatness of the personality which it 
crystallizes into sound, 

Such a viewpoint opens up a wide vista of pos- 
sibilities. Personality, greatness, we have had in all 
ages. It has manifested itself in many forms of art, 
science, literature, religion, politics. It has adopted 
the means at hand, and Bachaus insists that the great 
personality in music would have been an equally 
great personality had he been cast in an environment 
where music was not the natural mode of expression, 
would have taken to some other field of endeavor, 
expressing himself in that field with the same vigor 
and nobility that speaks to us through his scores. 

And, just as environment is varied, so the tech- 
nical elements of music in every age. Nor was a 
limitation of elements ever a bar to true greatness. 
Bach did not stop to sigh over the limitations of the 
harmonic mode familiar to his time, he did not find 
himself fettered by the inadequate mechanics of the 
instruments for which he had to write, the restric- 
tions of form and the narrow laws of traditional 
counterpoint did not enchain his great soul from its 
fullest expression. 

Being great, he succeeded in showing himself 
great. Possessed of nobility, we feel that nobility 
through every bar and line that he set on paper. 
There was nothing petty, small and mean in the 
man, and there is nothing petty, small or mean in his 
music. And this, it must be believed, is not the re- 
sult of schoolwork, not the result of the solution of 
the technical problems with which he was con- 


fronted. To him his counterpoint was but a means 
to an end; to us, all too often, his Lae ag a 
pears in the light of an exercise, because t onal 
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ness of our souls is unable to comprehend the great- 
ness of his soul, 

What does it matter that the writers of the classic 
age made little use of the modulations, the altered 
chords, the dissonances that Wagner, Richard 
Strauss and Debussy added to their musical vocabu- 
laries? Did those old writers express the greatness 
of their personalities any the less for that reason? 
Have these modern. writers handed us down any 
greater evidence of nobility than they would have 
left us had they lived at an earlier age? Bachaus 
insists that they have not, that Beethoven was no 
greater than Bach, that Wagner was no greater than 
Beethoven. 

If we permit ourselves to feel that Wagner, by 
the enrichment of the technic of music, made himself 
essentially greater thereby, we are simply encour- 
aging self-deception. His greatness rested upon the 
element of self-expression, and of that which he had 
within himself. The technical side of it was and 
is purely external. 

In other words, the inventor of new chords, new 
instrumental combinations, new contrapuntal pos- 
sibilities, is not therefore great. He may be, in Rect 
for that very reason, small, just as the inventors of 
intricate canonical puzzles were essentially small, 
since they had nothing further to express but a fond- 
ness for tricks, and the results, musically speaking, 
bothered them little enough. 


Therefore, says Bachaus—and who will not agree’ 


with him ?—let us think more of greatness-in music 
and less of technic in music! Let us always ask our- 
selves how great is the thing that the composer or 
the interpreter desires to express, to what extent 
he is animated by inate nobility ! 

And advance, adds Bachaus, is a doubtful advan- 
tage. He points out the need, first of all, of bringing 
what we already have to the public rather than try- 
ing to befuddle them with modernisms. Think, he 
says, of the thousands upon thousands of apparently 
civilized people to whom the classic muse is shut away 
by their own ignorance, their own inability to re- 
ceive the great message that is offered them! Give 
them that first; make them realize that greatness is 
greatness in any age and that the possibility of ad- 
vance is almost infinitesmal! Get their minds away 
from unimportant externals and help them to realize 
that no amount of prettiness, cleverness nor color 
can ever take the place of the expression of a great 
personality! If we succeed in that, the future will 
take care of itself. F, P. 

a a 
OPERA IN GERMANY 


There is, without the slightest question, a tremen- 
dous amount of destitution in Germany, yet when 
one reads that best seats at the performances of the 
Berlin State Opera range up as high as the equivalent 
of $7.50 in American money, and that the house is 
sold out with almost uninterrupted regularity, one 
cannot be blamed for feeling a little hesitant before 
contributing money to aid the destitute and starving 
in a land which apparently is not seriously inclined 
to relieve itself. There are now comparatively few 
foreigners in Berlin—they cannot afford to live there. 
The German profiteer is feeding on the carcass of his 
own unfortunate country as no other profiteer in the 
world has ever done. 

a 

OPERA COMPANY INCORPORATED 

The English Grand Opera Company, Inc., was 
among the corporations listed last week at Albany. 
The capital is $50,000 and the incorporators include 
George Blumenthal, Henry Elsbalch and George 
Rosenburg. Mr. Blumenthal is well known in the 
operatic world through his long association with the 
late Oscar Hammerstein and more recently with the 
defunct Wagnerian Opera Company. As already 
explained in the Musica, Courter, his purpose is 
to produce the Wagner Ring in English. 

a on 


A TENOR’S SALARY 


Carl Aagaard Oestvig, favorite lyric tenor in the 
Vienna State Opera, has left that institution to go 
into operetta at the Karl Theater, his contract calling 
for a salary of one billion Austrian crowns for one 
hundred performances. As this works out in Ameri- 
can money close to $1,000 a week (seven perform- 
ances) it is a salary not to be despised at even by an 
Americah operatic tenor and is said to be far and 
away the highest salary ever paid in Vienna. 

allies 


THE OLD DAYS 
In the old days they used to sing what they called 
“rounds.” But how could one accompany a “round” 
on a square piano? Of course, only by sitting per- 
pendicularly, curving the fingers, and casting oblique 
glances at the performer so as to parallel the inter- 
pretation, 
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Ernest Knoch will direct the. Hinshaw Company's perform- 
ance of The Marriage of Figaro. 

Arthur Shattuck is a master pianist—and an American. 

Leginska believes it is the duty of present-day audiences to 
accept the new idiom of musical composition. 

Vera warz has been singing Jeritza roles at the Vienna 
State ra. 

Anderson College has made May Peterson its adopted 
daughter. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien has appeared eleven times with the 
Chicago Apollo Musical Club in Chicago. 

Bachaus threatens to become a serious competitor in the 
daily newspaper proof-room eluder contest. 

The San Carlo Opera Company's two weeks’ season in San 
Francisco was a great success. 

Rafaelo Diaz was recently made honorary member, of the 
San Antonio Musical Club. os 

Josef Adler, well known accompanist, will be heard in his 
own recital in New York next season. 

The lectures given by Frantz Proschowsky will be discon- 
tinued and replaced by studio recitals. 

Grandjany, the French harpist, has arrived in America for 
a tour which will extend to the Pacific Coast. 

Percy Rector Stephens’ course for teachers was attended 
by prominent gogues. 

Charlotte Lund will visit Honolulu and Japan in May and 
give opera recitals. 

Germaine Schnitzer has accepted the chairmanship of the 
musicians’ committee for the State of New York for 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation Movement. 

Moiseiwitsch was given an enthusiastic reception upon his 
return to London. 

Samoiloff will spend July, August and September in San 
Francisco 

Robert H. Terry’s The Answer made a hit when sung by 
Anna Case in Honolulu, 

Three Klibansky artists won honors in Gypsy Love. 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist, is having an exceedingly busy 
season. 

Oscar Saenger and Herbert Witherspoon gave addresses at 
the Silver Anniversary celebration of the Women's 
Philharmonic Society. 

Warren Gehrken gave his thirtieth organ recital at St. 
Luke’s P. E. Church in Brooklyn on February 6. 
Giuseppe Danise has been made a Commendatore by the 
King of Italy for his services to Italian musical art. 
Carolyn Alchin will teach during the coming summer ses- 

sion of the University of Southern California. 

Rose and Ottilie Sutro gave a fine two-piano recital recently 
in Milan, 

The Society of Theater Organists gave a midnight supper to 
Marcel Dupré, their first honorary member. 

The Goldman Band will resume concerts in Central Park 
on June 2. 

The Walter Scott Foundation will send a group of Amer- 
ican pianists to France annually for study with Cortot. 

Ernest Davis will sing in London before returning to this 
country, 

Organist d’Antalffy played his Prologue with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra on February 2, 

Mitja Nikisch will end his first American tour in Detroit. 

Daniel Mayer will present two orchestras in New York in 
April, the Rochester Philharmonic and the Minneapolis 
Orchestra. 

Florence Easton will issue a printed slip with her concert 
programs from which her audiences may choose the 
encore numbers they wish her to sing. 

The Gennaro Mario Curci scholarships were won by Elsa 
Rothauser, Irene Owens and Olga Tynkevich. 

Kathryn Meisle has just completed her first season with the 

icago Civic Opera; she sang fifteen times. 

The Friends of American Music, of Kansas City, Mo., offers 
numerous prizes for compositions. 

Ethel Parks, Rafaelo Diaz and Royal Dadmun have joined 
the Daniel Mayer list of artists. 

Cyrus K, Curtis is founding the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. 

The winners of the Ithaca Conservatory scholarships are 
Della Hagerty, Helen Novotny and Clarence Faris. 

John Valentine will return from Italy and make his New 
York debut this month. 

Maier and Pattison played the Sowerby Ballade for two 
gence for the first time in America in Minneapolis and 

t. Pa 


ul, 

The Minneapolis Orchestra has just completed its mid- 
winter tour. 

A Dixie Tour has been arranged for Sousa and his band. 

Mischa Elman wili have a coast-to-coast tour next season. 

The Master Institute of United Arts now has a Choral Art 
Society conducted by Nicola A. Montani. 

The Denver MacDowell Association has contributed $1,150 
to the MacDowell Fund. 

Joseph Malkin is winning fine praise in his appearances as 
solo cellist all over the United States. 

Bruce Adams’ skit, The Opera Lecture, was well received 
as given by him for the Verdi Club. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond is recovering from her recent illness 
and is scheduled for a trip to Honolulu. 

The Chicago Opera’s receipts for its Boston season this 
year were $10,000 in excess of last year. 

The Chicago Musical College Summer Master School is 
scheduled for June 30 to August 9. 

A cable has been received telling of the sensational success 
of Titta Ruffo in opera in Havana. 

Mitja Nikisch will again appear in concert in America 
between October 15 and January 15. 

Angelo Minghetti, of the Chicago Opera, will sine at the 
Colon, Buenos Aires, the coming season. 
Many free scholarships will be given for the forthcoming 
summer session at Buch Conservatory in Chicago. 
Renee Thornton (Mrs. Richard Hageman) will give her 
first New York recital on February 25. 

George Liebling’s many European engagements have caused 
a postponement of his American tour. 

The International Lyric Bureau guarantees opera debuts in 
Italy for Americans. 

Maria eras has returned from a Canadian tour. 

The newest musical periodical is the League of Composers’ 
Review. G. N. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


METROPOLITAN PRESENTS NEW CAST IN DIE WALKURE 


Karin Branzell Makes Debut as Fricka—L’Africana, Lohengrin and Martha Repeated—Lauri-Volpi, Back Again, Scores in 
Rigoletto with Galli-Curci—Jean Gerardy Guest Soloist at Sunday Night Concert 


L’ArricaNa, FEBRUARY 4. 

L’Africana, given for the second time this season, again 
showed the attraction of this scenic work, given with all the 
colorful prodigality of our opera house. The three high C’s 
in Act I of tenor Gigli (very appropriate, for he, as the 
explorer Vasco Da Gama, has just returned from the high 
seas) were ringing in tone quality. Of course, his Paradiso 
aria marked the highest point of enthusiasm and applause, 
and indeed this was well done; he “stopped the show” with 
it. Rosa Ponselle was again Selika, the dusky slave, who 
gradually grew paler and paler during all four acts. Her 
brilliant high tones and contralto-like low voice, with ex- 
cellent acting, distinguished her. Mr, Danise, as the slave 
Nelusko, deserved the three curtain calls he received after 
Act III]. Adamo Didur and Louis D’Angelo, the two 
Dons, with sweet-voiced Queena Mario, added their share 
to the general effect. As the Inquisitor and Brahmin, Mr. 
Rothier stood out, while Marion Telva, Vincenzo Reschi- 
glian and Pietro Audisio were entirely capable. The Prayer 
on Don Pedro’s ship (one of such size never existed in the 
XIIIth Century) was well done, as were all the choral num- 
bers. Conductor Bodanzky directed from his orchestral 
throne with a sure hand, and the march and ballet divertisse- 
ment were gorgeous features of the performance; one must 
not forget the beautiful colored and spreading manzanillo 
tree. 

The musician notes many points of resemblance between 
this and the modern Wagner operas, even down to the Eng- 
lish horn on board ship; verily, Richard the Great borrowed, 
stole and appropriated to himself from all sources! 


Die WatkKtre, Fesruary 6. 


Die Walkiire was given Wednesday evening with a differ- 
ent cast than had been heard in previous performances of 
that opera this season. A new member of the company made 
her debut as Fricka—Karin Branzell, a Swedish singer, who 
has been heard in opera in Berlin. Mme. Branzell disclosed 
a voice well suited to the Wagnerian music, and sang the 
role with eloquence and commendable knowledge of style. 
Delia Reinhardt, who made her debut as Sieglinde last year, 
made her first appearance in the role since then and her 
first official appearance with the company this year. She 
was in very good voice and renewed the favorable impres- 
sion she had already made in this part. Michael Bohnen, 
whose first appearance also it was this year, was an impres- 
sive Wotan, Hie sang the music well, with sonorous voice, 
and acted with dramatic power, though with artistic restraint. 
The narrative in the second act, rendered with flexibility 
and skill in declamation, was one of real force and com- 
manded intense interest. Curt Taucher was a commendable 
Siegmund and put ample vigor into the role both vocally 
and histrionically, Margaret Matzenauer is an artist so 
well known at the Metropolitan for her fine work as Briinn- 
hilde that nothing further need be said than that she sang 
the role and was effective. William Gustafson as Hunding 
also found favor. Mary Mellish, Phradie Wells, Laura 
Robertson, Flora Perini, Marion Telva, Henriette Wake- 
field, Raymonde Delaunois and Kathleen Howard completed 
the cast. Bodanzky conducted. 


Ricotetto, Fesruary 7. 


It was an unusually spirited performance of Rigoletto 
that brought Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, the young Italian tenor, 
back for the beginning of his second season with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. His face and figure are the ideal 
embodiment of the young duke, and he left nothing to be 
desired in his vocal interpretation of the role, singing. the 
old music with as much interest and attention as if he were 
presenting a modern role for the first time. The Donna e 
Mobile was a fine example of Verdi singing at its best, and 
won for him a round of applause that held up the show 
for a minute or two. There was also heartiest applause 
for him at his entrance, to which he responded with an 
ideal rendering of Questa e Quella. In the quartet, too, 
he sang the leading voice with a vigor and animation which 
put new life into the hackneyed old measures. All in all, 
it was a happy re-entrance. 

Mme, Galli-Curci’s Gilda is well known here. She, too, 
was in best voice, singing exquisitely and acting with an 
intensity that carried conviction. Giuseppe de Luca repeated 
once more his verv familiar and always welcome and excel- 
lent picture of the jester. Jeanne Gordon lent her rich 
voice to the music of Maddalena, and Jose Mardones was 
a ‘resonant Sparafucile. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

LoHENGRIN, Fesruary 8. 

On Friday evening, an excellent as well as artistic per- 
formance of Lohengrin was given with the following cast : 
Michael Bohnen, as King Henry; Curt Taucher, Lohengrin ; 
Maria Jeritza, Elsa; Clarence Whitehill, Telramund; Karin 
Branzell, Ortrud, and for the smaller parts there were Carl 
Schlegel, Charlotte Ryan, Laura Robertson, Henriette Wake- 
field and Cecil Arden. Jeritza gave a most impressive rep- 
resentation of the part assigned her and sang the role par- 
ticularly beautiful. Karin Branzell, contralto, made her first 
appearance as Ortrud, sustaining for herself the approbation 
of the audience; she is the possessor of a rich and mellow 
voice, which she used with skill and intelligence, and also 
ave a fine portrayal of her part. Michael Bohnen as King 

enry acquitted himself admirably.; his singing of the part 
brought him round after round of applause, Curt Taucher 
sang Lohengrin for the first time this season, The re- 
mainder of the cast all added greatly to the splendid per- 
formance. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

MartHA, Fesruary 9. 

The offering at the Metropolitan Opera House for last 
Saturday matinee was Flotow’s Martha. The cast was the 
same heard wher previously offered, with Mmes. Alda and 
Howard, and Messrs. Gigli and Didur singing the principal 
toles. There was a capacity audience and all the singers and 
Mr. Papi, the conductor, were enthusiastically received. 

Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR, FEBRUARY 9. 

Lucia di Lammermoor was given Saturday evening with 
a familiar cast, with the exception of Queena Mario, who 
assumed the title role. She was an effective Lucia and sang 
the florid music with ease and flexibility. Her singing of the 
difficult coloratura aria in the Mad Scene brought her much 
applause. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi handled the role of Edgardo 


with skill and did some excellent singing. Giuseppe Danise 
was commendable as Lord Enrico Ashton and Grace An- 
thony, Jose Mardones, Giordano Paltrinieri and Pietro 
Audisio completed the cast satisfactorily. Conductor Bam- 
boschek conducted with spirit and kept his forces under 
excellent control. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, 


At the Sunday night concert on February 10, the follow- 
ing regular members of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
appeared; Rosa Ponselle, Phradie Wells, Mary Mellish, 
Jeanne Gordon, Raymonde Delaunois, Morgan Kingston 
and Millo Picco, as well as the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra conducted by Wilfrid Pelletier. 

The guest artist on this occasion was Jean Gerardy, the 
eminent Belgian violoncellist, who revealed his extraordinary 
art in his exquisite performance of Saint-Saéns’ concerto in 
A minor, op. 33, presented with orchestral accompaniment, as 
well as ina oe of three shorter solos—Air, Bach; Even- 
ing Song, Schumann, and At the Spring, Davidoff, the latter 
being with piano accompaniment by George S. McManus. 

Mr. Gerardy stirred his audience to great heights of en- 
thusiasm, and following his group was obliged to give an 
added number (the only encore of the evening). 

The opening and closing orchestral numbers were overture 
to Mireille, Gounod, and Bacchanale from Samson et Dalila, 
Saint-Saéns. 

Mary Melish sang charmingly Depuis le jour from Louise, 
Charpentier; Millo Picco was heard in an aria from II 
Trovatore, Verdi; Phradie Wells was particularly success- 
ful with her rendition of an aria from La Forza del Destino, 
Verdi; Raymonde Delaunois sang Ravel's Scheherazade 
(this being the second presentation of this number for the 
day); Rosa Ponselle created a veritable furore with her 
artistic singing of the Cavatina from Il Trovatore, Verdi, 
and she was recalled innumerable times, but refused to give 
an encore: Jeanne Gordon and Morgan Kingston were heard 
in an exceptionally well balanced and beautifully blended 
presentation of a duet from Samson et Dalila, and their sing- 
ing from every angle was artistic and highly finished. The 
two artists received much well deserved applause. 


International Lyric Bureau Announces Plans 


Fernando Villa, a well known tenor of Italy, and John 
Belucci, both of the International Lyric Bureau of* New 
York, recently announced that they have outlined a plan to 
present talented young American artists in Italy. Inasmuch 
as the field is so crowded here and there are only three 

rominent opera companies in America, Messrs. Villa and 

elucci state that they are in a position, through their con- 
nections in Italy, to arrange the operatic debuts for Ameri- 
can singers, providing the talent is worthy. 

“In Italy,” according to Mr. Villa, “there is more oppor- 
tunity for American debuts owing to some two hundred 
opera houses that are dotted over the country. And at the 
present time there are many Americans still singing there 
with success. We wish to say that Americans may make 
their debuts in opera in Italy, under our direction, with 
but little expense. For those interested in the plans of the 
International Lyric Bureau to arrange Italian debuts for 
American artists, the highest references will be furnished 
to those who desire them.” 


Charles Hackett Off for Europe 


Charles Hackett, the tenor, finished his season with the 
Chicago Civic Opera in Boston on Wednesday evening, 
February 6, spent the next two days at his home in New 
York, and on Saturday, February 9, sailed for Paris on the 
S. S. New Amsterdam. He will go immediately to Monte 
Carlo, where he is engaged as leading tenor for the present 
season, and in April will sail from Marseilles for a long 
tour of concerts in Australia. 


Leginska Soloist with String Quartet 


Ethel Leginska will appear with the New York String 
Quartet at its third subscription concert at Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday evening, February 28, when she will play her 
own composition in public for the first time: Four Poems 
for String Quartet (after Tagore). The other numbers 
on the program will be Haydn’s quartet in D minor and 
Cesar Frank’s quartet in F minor. 





Rueben Davies with St. Louis Symphony 


Reuben Davies, American pianist, will appear as soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra under Rudolph 
Ganz on February 17. Mr, Davies will play Grieg’s A minor 
concerto on this occasion. 

Mr. Davies will also play with the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, under Waiter J. Fried, on February 22, 


Danise Made Commendatore 


Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has received official notification that he has been made 
a Commendatore by the King of Italy. The presentation 
was made personally by Temistocle Bernardi, the Italian 
consul general. This is Danise’s first Italian decoration, 
but he has long been an Officer of the French Academy. 


Mary Proctor Mills Dead 


On the afternoon of January 31, Mary Proctor Mills 
passed away after an illness of a few days. She was the 
mother of the composer, John Proctor Mills, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and is survived by her husband, Alphonso 
David Mills. She was seventy-five years old. 


Minghetti to Go to Buenos Aires 


Angelo Minghetti, tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, has just signed a contract for the Colon, of Buenos 
Aires, for this coming season, He will sail for South 
America immediately after giving six special performances 
of Boheme and Rigoletto at the Scala in Milan. 
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Personal and Press Comment 


“Sound, lucid, thorough and_ interesting 
throughout.”—Howard Brockway, Composer 
and Pianist, New York. 






“It presents basic facts in a manner which 
cannot fail to interest and attract adults who 
love music but who have little technical knowl- 
edge of the art.”—Leon R, Maxwell, Director 
Newcomb School of Music, New Orleans. 









“This book will be hailed as a godsend by a 
host of struggling teachers and students.”’— 
M. E. Snyder, Head Dept. Music, Gary Public 
Schools. 


“There is a tremendous amount of informa- 
tion packed within its 200 pages. I shall rec- 
ommend it in school and out.”——-George J. 
Abbott, Director of Music, Schenectady 
Schools. 


“A remarkable little book, packed full of the 
information we teachers would like to give to 
our pupils, and written in a lucid and interest- 
ing manner.’”’—Arthur Foote, Composer and 
Teacher, Boston, 



























“1 think it is the best of its kind I have ever 
seen, I have read it with great pleasure, and 
am recommending it to my friends.” —W. H. P. 
Faunce, President Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 












“It is clear and concise and written in an en- 
gaging style. It is ingenious in its manner of 
dealing with the materials and is the work of 
the mind of a genuine teacher.”—G. S. Dickin- 
son, Dept. of Music, Vassar College. 









“The best thing of its kind I have ever seen, 
and there is not an uninteresting sentence. | 
hope to use it as a textbook in my high schools 
next year.”’—Mabelle Glenn, Director of Pub- 
lic School Music, Kansas City. 









“A small book, full of facts most interesting- 
ly set forth, so that the layman can get from it 
a wealth of information and the musician can 
enjoy known things put in a new way.’’—Alice 
E. Bivins, Dean, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C, 








“Professor Gehrkens has surpassed himself 
in his new work, which covers the entire 
ground of musical understanding. The illus- 
trations drawn from the sister arts of archi- 
tecture, painting and literature are most happy.” 
—James T. Quarles, Professor of Music, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 








“The book is extraordinarily good. Few 
publications that have appeared in the last few 
years seem to me to-promise to contribute so 
much to musical education as it does. The 
range of topics is all that it should be and only 
what it should be, the treatment is authorita- 
tive, and the style of writing, while clear and 
pointed, is yet easy and attractive.”-——Will Ear- 
hart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 


OLIVER ,DITSON COMPANY, Boston 10, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., New York, N. Y. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS MANY 
INTERESTING PROGRAMS 





Numerous Concerts and Recitals Offer Much Variety—News 
Items 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 31.—Fritz Kreisler gave a re- 
cital at Music Hall on January 25, and several notable com- 
positions were included in his program. One of these was 
the Cesar Franck sonata for violin and piano; followed by 
a concerto of Tschaikowsky. Both works aroused the audi- 
ence to much applause. Other numbers were fugue and 
variations, by Tartini; Minuet, by Porpora; Melodie, by 
Paderewski; Mazurka, by Chopin, and Hejre Kati, by 
Hubay. He responded with several encores. Carl Lam- 
som accompanied the artist 


Cincinnati Sympnony Orcnestra Hearn Twice. 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave two concerts 
at Emery Auditorium on January 26 and 27, with Fritz 
Reiner directing. The program contained the symphony 
No. 4, by Tschaikowsky, the Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
suite, by Strauss, and Liszt's Hungarian Fantasy, the latter 
played by Yolanda Mero, pianist. 


Friepa Hempe. Sings. 


It was an event when Frieda Hempel appeared at Emery 
Auditorium, on January 28, in her Jenny Lind recital. 
Aside from the regular program, which took us back half 
a century or so, she added some of her own favorites. 
Among tke numbers given were works of Bellini, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Taubert, Benedict and Meyer- 
beer 

Miss Hempel was ably assisted by Coenraad von Bos at 
the piano, Louis P. Fritze, flutist, also accompanied her, 


Notes. 


The Culp String Quartet appeared at the music depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Woman's Club on the evening of 
January 29. This includes Sigmund Culp and Ernest Pack, 
violins; Carl Wunderle, viola, and Walter Heermann, cello, 
They were assisted by Ary Van Leeuwen, flutist. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra made its ap- 
pearance at Indianapolis, on January 29, in a concert, Ow- 
ing to the indisposition of Fritz Reiner, the direction was 
by William Kopp ss 

Mary Elizabeth Green, pupil of Albert Berne of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music; Everett Marshall, pupil 
of Dan Beddoe, and Herman Weinstine, graduate pupil of 
Robert Perutz, appeared in a concert at the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, on January 30. Mrs, Thomie Prew- 
ett Williams was the accompanist. ° 

A mixed quartet has been organized by Lillian Arkell 
Rixford of the College of Music, at the Wyoming Pres- 
byterian Church, composed of Mrs. E. B, Wilcox, soprano; 
Tecla Rihert, contralto; Russell Adams, tenor, and Richard 
Knost, bass. 

Marguerite Katenbrink, mezzo soprano, a pupil of John 
A. Hoffmann of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
appeared in recital on January 29, in Conservatory Hall. 
She was assisted by Lillian Duerig, pianist and accompanist, 
and Peter Froelich, violinist, who played a violin obligato 
for two Brahms songs. 

The pupils of Rose H. Wood appeared in a piano re- 
cital at her home on January 23. 

Dorothy Waldman and Thelma Webb, pupils of Marcian 
Thalberg, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, played 
a concerto in G minor, by Mendelssohn, before the Three 
Arts Club, January 27. 

The regular monthly musical service was given at Clif- 
ford Presbyterian Church, under the direction of Beulah 
Davis, on January 27. 

Several violin pupils of William Morgan Knox, of the 
College of Music, appeared in concert on January 22, at 
St. Peter’s Evangelical Church. 

Pupils of the Kahn School of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
gave an evening of plays and monologues at the Columbia 
Methodist Episcopal Church on January 26. 

The Cincinnati Lyric Trio has been organized here with 
Ary Van Leeuwen, flute; Karl Kirksmith, cello; and Jo- 
seph Vito, harp. 

Students of the College of Music appeared in their fif- 
teenth noon day recital, in the Odeon, on January 26. Pupils 
of Irene J. Gardner, Edna Weiler Paulsen, Ottilie Dicker- 
a William Morgan Knox and Sidney C. Durst were 
neard., 

Lillian Aldrich Thayer of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, presented two of her pupils, Alice Falls and 
Bruce Wright, in a song recital on January 26. 

Several students of the College of Music were heard in 
a musicale on January 27, before the opening of the lec- 
tures by Dr Estes in the Odeon. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mrs. Harry Reese and Helen Mueller, pupils of Lillian 
Aldrich Thayer of the Cincinnati atory of. Music 
were heard in a song recital on January 20 at the exhibit of 
the Oberammergau. 

The Ohio String Quartet, composed of Schima Kauffman, 
first violin; Henry Borjes, second violin; Herman Goh- 
lich, viola, and Arthur Bowen, cello, gave a concert of 
chamber music on January 24 at Conservatory Hall. 

Pupils from the class of Louise Dotti, of the College of 
Music, were heard in an invitation song recital and scenes 
from operas on January 24, in the Odeon. 

The Cincinnati Choral and Wurlitzer Social Service gave 
a number of concerts during the week of January 21. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. J. W. Darby, manager of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, a series of Sunday 
evening concerts has been arranged, to be given in the 
Louis XI ballroom of the Sinton Hotel. The members of 
the organization are Dan Beddoe, tenor; Robert Perutz, 
violinist; Walter Heermann, cellist, and Mrs. Thomie 
Prewett Williams, pianist and accompanist. . Ww. 


LATER CINCINNATI NEWS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, February 8.—There was an enthusiastic 
reception given Bachaus, the pianist, on February 1 at 
Conservatory Hall when he appeared in recital, He came 
under the auspices of the Clara Baur Memorial Fund Asso- 
ciation of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. His pro- 
gram was composed of classics, including one number that 
was never heard here before. This was the Hammerklavier 
sonata, by Beethoven. Further selections were Study on 
the Serenada from Don Giovanni, by Bachaus; several 
Chopin and Liszt numbers and others. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT, 

Rather a novel feature was introduced at the popular con- 
cert given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on Feb- 
ruary 3 at Music Hall. Fritz Reiner, director, gave the 
audience a treat when he introduced Desider d'Antalffy as 
the organ soloist of the concert. The number played was one 
that had never been heard before. 

It was composed by Mr. d’Antalffy, and called Festival 
Prologue for Organ, Brasses and Strings. The wood- 
winds are replaced by the organ. Mr. d’Antalffy was given 
a marked reception. 

The remaining numbers on the program included the ballet 
music from The Queen of Sheba, by Goldmark; The Poet 
and Peasant overture, by Suppe; Capriccio Espagnol, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the Jubilee Overture, by Weber. 

RACHMANINOFF AT Emery AupitorIuM. 

The popularity of Rachmaninoff was again evidenced when 
the pianist-composer appeared in a recital at Emery Audi- 
torium on February 5. His reception was one of decided 
approval, On his program were the English suite No. 2, 
by Bach; Variations Serieuses, by Mendelssohn; a nocturne 
and scherzo, CC sharp minor, by Chopin; Funerailles and 
Rhapsodie Espagnole, by Liszt; Etude Tableaux (two) in 
B minor and G minor, by Rachmaninoff, and the Hopak, by 
Moussorgsky, paraphraséd by Rachmaninoff. 

NoTEs. 

Jeanne L’Hommedieu Fish appeared in recital on January 
31 at the Business Woman’s Club. Her songs included those 
oom The Hebrides and a number of old English and Irish 
ballads. 

The Hyde Park Music Club held its monthly meeting for 
February on the fifth in the Hyde Park Library Auditorium. 

What can be noted as a concert of merit was the appear- 
anée at the Conservatory Hall of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music on January 31, of the following artists: Jean 
Verd, pianist; Jean ten Have, violinist; Karl Kirksmith, 
cellist, and Peter Froehlich, violist. The program was 
made up of ensemble numbers, and opened with a piano trio, 
by Lalo. The other number was a piano quartet by Robert 
Schumann. The audience was profuse in its applause. 

On account of the impression made by Marie Houston, a 
pupil of Mme. Dotti’s operatic class at the College of Music, 
when she appeared as Leonora in I] Trovatore, she repeated 
the same at the Elks’ entertainment on February 5, in the 
new Elks’ Temple ballroom. She was supported by George 
Mulhauser and the Temple Brothers eee aeeores of 
Carl, Edward, Ralph and Williard Duderstadt. 

Karl Kirksmith, cellist, a member of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in a delightful 
ensemble on February 4, assisted by two other members of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Mrs, Thomie Prew- 
ett Williams (pianist), and Jean Verd, pianist. The pro- 
gram was comprised of numbers including the sonata No. 
2 in D major, by Bach; twelve variations on a theme from 
Judas Maccabaeus (Handel), by Beethoven, and a sonata in 
A minor, by Greig. 

The first of the Sunday evening recital concerts given 
by local artists was enjoyed on February 3 in the Louis XI 
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ballroom of the Hotel Sinton. Those ing included 
Dan , tenor; Walter Heermann, cellist; Robert Per- 
utz, violinist, and Mrs. Thomis Prewett Willi pianist, as 
accompanist. 

A enced concert was enjoved.oa Ti 3 when the 
choir of the St. Paul Evangelical Protestant Church, under 
the direction of George , sang The Holy City. 


A number of pupils from ‘class of Beulah Davis gave 
a recital at the Widows’ and Old Men’s Home, Walnut 
Hills, February 5. : : 

The annual business meeting of the Phi Beta National 
Music Sorority was held here on February 4, 5 and 6, at 
the Hotel Gibson. Among the guests was Grace Mattern, 
dean of the Northwestern School of Oratory at Evanston, 
Ill. She is president of the Phi Beta and took charge of the 
meetings. Cincinnati eegred soa! of Music was rep- 
resented by Clara Bridge and Ariene Page. ; 

The piano pupils of Rose H. Wood appeared in recital at 
her home on January 30, 

A umber of students at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music appeared in recital some days ago in the Y. Wc A. 
at a dinner given for the Industrial Club’s Board. 

An a recital was given on February 2 MA the advanced 
pupils of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the College of Music. 

he sixteenth students’ noonday recital of the College of 
Music was given on February 2, in the Odeon. Pupils from 

classes of Hazel McHenry Franklin, Louise Dotti, 
Uberto Neely and Lillian Arkell Rixford were heard. 

The Reulmann School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
hat a students’ program of sketches and dances at the 

Iks’ Temple on February 6. W. W. 


Hopper Enlarging List of Artists 

Evelyn Hopper announces her present list of artists will 
practically remain unchanged for next season, but that 
some additions to it will shortly be announced. Those 
who continue under her exclusive management are: Dicie 
Howell and Anna Burmeister, sopranos; Frances Nash 
and Francis Moore, pianists, and Marion Rous, also a 
pianist, but with an original offering which is a lecture 
recital on modern music, entitled What Next in Music? 

The Lenox String Quartet, which has toured the East 
and South extensively and has played nine concerts in 
New York, starts on its first tour of the Middle West 
this month, covering Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
lowa, South Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The sonata recitals of Francis Moore, piano, and Hugo 
Kortschak, violin, have met with unqualified success in 
appearances before many of the foremost clubs and col- 
leges of the country. This fine combination will also 
continue under the Hopper management. 

Mabel Ritch, contralto, who has been heard four times 
this season in New York with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, will continue under Miss Hopper’s management. 
Other singers listed are Edna Indermaur, contralto; Wal- 
ter Greene, baritone, and Norman Johnston, baritone. 

The Harriet Ware programs will continue to be booked 
from the same and Maurice Tyler, tenor, will be 
Miss Ware’s assisting singer. 

Miss Hopper makes the booking trips for her office 
personally, and she will make an extensive trip in behalf 
of her artists during the last of February, all of March, 
and part of April. 


Harold Land at Rotary Club 


Harold Land, baritone; Ernest Ball, composer, and 
Edward Harris, accompanist, were featured at the Rotary 
Club luncheon at the McAlpin Hotel, New York, January 
17. These artists were greeted with voluminous applause. 
The baritone especially pleased Mr, Witmark, who sat at 
the same table, by singing one of the latter’s publications— 
The Want of You, by ee made a decided 
ea it followed Speaks’ Mandalay, which brought down the 

ouse. 


Morris’ Trio “A Superb Piece of Writing” 

Albert Stoessel and Harold Morris recently played the 
latter’s violin sonata at a private musicale at the home of 
Mrs. Howard Carroll,, Earlier in the season Mr. Morris’ 
trio was played in Town Hall with great success by Felix 
Salmond, the English cellist, Albert Stoessel and the com- 
poser himself. It was of this trio that Lawrence Gilman 
wrote in the New York Tribune: “It is a superb piece of 
writing.” 


Elizabeth Gutman Wins Detroit Audience 


Elizabeth Gutman scored a genuine success when she ap- 
peared in recital at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., on 
the evening of February 4. Her program was a most in- 
teresting one, artistically given. 
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MUSICAL COURIER READERS 





Proschowsky Answers Zerfhi 
To the MusicaL Courtsr: 

I have lately read an interesting article by William A. C. 
Zerfh, printed in the Musica, Courter of January 3, 1924, 
under the head of Obscurity of Expression a Hindrance to 
Progress in the Study of Singing, in the course of which he 
quotes-a statement from one of my articles in your paper 
and in my book, The Way to Sing, as one of the “horrible 
examples of such obscurity.” My statement reads; “All of 
these unfortunate errors are done away with when the 
voice is balanced in its production through the mind logi- 
cally trained to hear cause and effect.” 

If the foregoing assertion comprised all 1 had to say on 
that subject, it might, possibly, be called obscure; but the 
most casual examination of the context will make the state- 
ment perfectly clear, and sifemy critic has done me the 
honor of reading my book studiously, as | expect students 
to read it, I should be greatly surprised to hear him admit 
his inability to understand exactly what I mean by that 
sentence, 

Quibbling over the dictionary definition of words is hardly 
to be expected from so imaginative a writer as Mr. Zerfh, 
but in this paper he evidently had his dictionary close at 
hand. I, too, have a dictionary, and since definitions are 
invoked against me, let us look into the definition of the 
word “hear,” which has quite as much significance in the 
criticized sentence as has the word “cause,” chosen by Mr. 
Zerffi for academic investigation. 

Among ‘the various definitions of “hear,” all of equal 
authority, is the following: “To pay regard by listening; 
to mark and consider what is said; to hear a cause, as a 
judge.” As an illustration of this definition: “Sir, do 
read what my lord hath sent and then shalt thou hear his 
will and courage.” 

As I have said, no explanation of my meaning would be 
necessary for the student of my book, for I have made it 
amply clear in preceding passages that by hearing through 
the mind I mean the sensing by mental process of the audi- 
ble defects arising from error, as well as the audible evi- 
dences of perfection of tone. Will Mr. Zerffi contend that 
the judge’s mind is not involved in the hearing of a cause 
tried before him? Hardly, if he possesses that gift of logic, 
which alas! he denies to the author of The Way to Sing. 

I cordially agree with him in his quite justifiable attack 
on obscurity of expression, which is often wilful and em- 
ployed for the purposes he describes, namely, to conceal 
ignorance and deliberately to create mysteries where no mys- 
tery resides, But I humbly submit that one of my strongest 
reasons for writing The Way to Sing was an abhorrence of 
obscurity, inconsistency, buncombe, and similar outstanding 
immoralities practiced in teaching the noble Art of Singing; 
and I ask only that my book shall be read in its entirety 
and be judged by the whole of it rather than by an isolated 
sentence. 

(Signed) Frantz ProscHowsky. 


A Worthy Request 
To the Musicat Courier: 

In many of the hospitals for cripples, for tuberculosis 
patients and for the mentally disturbed there are small or- 
chestras which give great pleasure but are much in need of 
good violins, Three boys need them especially. One is 
playing on a violin which is cracked, another is using an 
instrument which has no back at all and the third has a 
stringed instrument which came from Japan. Will not some 
of the readers of the Musicat Courter supply this need? 

Some time ago I made a similar appeal and received so 
generous and immediate a response that I am encouraged 
to ask again. 

(Signed) Davin MANNEs, 
Member of the Hospital Music Committee of the New York 
City Visiting Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City, Room 710; telephone—Gramercy 1454. 


Regarding Emma Nevada 

To the Musica Courter: 

On page 39 of the issue of January 24, in the last para- 
graph, is a statement that Emma Nevada has not sung in 
this country since 1889—thirty-four years ago. 

I have a very distinct recollection of her singing at a 
Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
some time during the season of 1897-98. If memory serves, 
she was supposed to be in this country seeking reéngage- 
ment at that same Metropolitan Opera House; and the fact 
that the critics were not lavish in their praises of her per- 
formance on the occasion mentioned was supposed to have 
precluded further appearances at that temple of music—and 
opera. 

My recollection is of an extremely slender and tenuous 
tone, somewhat acidulated, poor breath control, and a 
marked tremolo. 

As for her daughter, Mignon, in 1900 that young lady 
was supposed to celebrate her twelfth birthday, and thus 
enter her teens, which would make your calculation as to 
her age approximately correct. 

With all good greetings, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Varerte Yorke Bett (Mrs, Valerie Bell). 





Georgette Leblane’s “French Art Makes 
History” 


Herman Devries, of the Chicago Evening American, fol- 
lowing Georgette Leblanc’s appearance in Chicago on De- 
cember 16, commented : 


Georgette Leblanc, swathed in silver cloth, silver in her hair, bathed 
in light—Georgette Leblanc, the embodiment of the poetic spirit 
poetry itself—this is the picture the mental retina retains in our 
retrospective view of her memorable recital at the Blackstone Theater 
yesterday afternoon. f 

Here ‘4 French art that makes history. , 

Leblanc is an inspiring, let us say, an immortal, figure. Sarah 
Bernhardt, Eleanor Duse, Georgette Leblanc—so should read the 
records of great stage women of our times. : ; 

For the instruction of those unfortunate enough to miss her recital, 
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we can only give an ipedeeente description of her remarkable talents, 


It is known that ie. Leblanc was the inspiration of Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s genius as she was its most extraordinary interpreter. 
Before a: tion with Maeterlinck, Mme, Leblanc had sung upon 


many stages; all Europe knew and had lauded her, 

To us of America this privilege ,has a late—but Mme. Leblanc’s 
art has no age—and we hope to be able to acclaim this sovereign 
wegpeeene yeaee for many years to come. 


e heard her in her first group of s—Spleen, by Francois Gail- 
lard; Le Dernier Voeu, by Reynaldo Hahn; An_ Old ete, by Alfred 
Casella: Le Grand Sommeil Noir, by Marius Gaillard, and Dansons 


la Ronde, by Gabriel Fabre; in Verlaine and elaire verse, in the 
tower scene from Pelleas and Melisande and the tent scene from 
Monna Vanna. 

Mme Leblanc, the singer, awakens your admiration, but it is Le- 
blanc, the ic creator of illusion, the ideal diseuse, that you adore 
unreservedly, 

The spoken word moves you by its sheer musical beauty as the truth 
and artistry of its interpretation satisfy you mentally. The pinnacle 
of her performance was of course the Maeterlinck excerpts, wherewith 
= — dreams for all of us—-which is the only real province of 

e arts. 

I sincerely hope that Mme. Leblanc will return and that all the city's 
connoisseurs may hear and applaud her, as did the large audience at 
the Blackstone yesterday. 


Prof. McClellan Honored in Utah 


Illness has stricken Professor J, J. McClellan, the noted 
organist of Salt Lake City, and he is at present trying to 
regain his health at the Mission Inn, at Riverside, Cal. 
The latest — as to his condition are favorable, and it 
is expected that he will be able in an appreciable time to 
recover from his breakdown and to return to his important 
musical and other activities in Salt Lake City. As a proof 
of his great popularity in his home State, it need only be 
said that on January 24, in seventeen cities of Utah, benefit 
concerts were given for Professor McClellan in order to 
help defray the expenses of his long illness and enforced 
suspension of work. In addition to that expression of the 
good wishes of his fellow citizens in Utah, the Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle has given him a year’s leave of absence 
with salary. At the head of the movement to honor and 
assist Professor McClellan is Governor Charles R. Mabey, 
of Utah. Professor McClellan has been organist at the 
Tabernacle since October 1900. He also was conductor 
of the Salt Lake City Symphony Orchestra, and of the 
Mendelssohn Male Chorus. The Utah Conservatory of 
Music knew him as its director for many years. Professor 
McClellan is known throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States as a most able organist and he has 
dedicated organs in many cities. His numerous friends all 
over the country hope that this popular artist and man 
soon will be restored to full. health and enabled to resume 
his important artistic activities in Salt Lake City and 
elsewhere. 
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Dorsey Whittington a Busy Pianist 

Dorsey Whittington will give his first New York recital 
of the season at Acolian Hall on March 14. Preceding this 
recital he will play a few engagements around New York, 
including an engagement with the Fabri Choral Society of 
Brooklyn, February 26. In April Mr. Whittington will have 
appearances in New England, including two-piano recitals 
with Charles King in Meriden, Wallingford and Middletown, 
Conn. Mr, Whittington will play a private recital in Mor- 
ristown, N. J., returning to New York for a second recital 
and also a recital at Hunter College. 

Mr. Whittington continues to be very busy teaching a 
large class of private pupils besides his class at the Institute 
of Musical Art and the Brooklyn Academy of Musical Art, 
where he is head of the piano department. 





A New Seprenc 


Word has reached this country of the successful debut in 
grand opera in Italy of Charlotte Petrucelli, a New York 
girl. Miss Petrucelli sang La Tosca at Intra-Pallanza- 
Lago-Maggiore, a summer rendezvous for tourists, recently, 
and gave such a successful performance for her first ap- 
pearance in grand opera before the public that she was 
requested to repeat the role eight times in two weeks. 

Miss Petrucelli studied in New York and was encouraged 
to become a grand opera singer by Madame A. Donaldson. 
Accordingly she went to Italy and became a pupil of Salva- 
tore Cottone in Milan. She was heralded as “the revela- 
tion of the short opera season” by musica! critics, who said 
she “revealed herself as a dramatic soprano of the first 
order.” 

The story of Miss Petrucelli’s rise to opera fame reads 
like a page from the story books. She is the oldest of a 
family of eight children, her father being a costume tailor. 
When she was just a tiny tot she showed talent for singing 
and friends of the family urged her parents to give her a 
musical education. She studied in New York under various 
teachers until 1920 when she went to Italy. On the boat 
going to Europe Miss Petrucelli sang on the same program 
with Madame Tetrazzini and Bonci. It was Bonci who 
recommended her to Cottone in Milan. After two years of 
intensive training she was given her opportunity at the Intra- 
Pallanza-Lago- Maggiore. 

Since her debut Miss Petrucelli has given several other 
performances at the Lyric of Intra, the Carcano of Milan 
and the Politeama Grandi of Bondeno (Ferrara). 

Miss Petrucelli will remain in Italy until the present 
engagements are fulfilled and will return to America by the 
early part of the summer, She is about twenty-five years old 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





{The following is a list of new music received for the 
week ending February 7. Detailed reviews of these selec- 
tions which this department deems sufficiently interesting 
and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New York) 


WOODLAND SKETCHES, op, 51 (Books I and II 
published separately), for full orchestra, by Edward Mac- 
Dowell 


SONG, for violin, cello and piano, by Edward MacDowell. 
A. D. MDCXX, for violin, cello and piano, by Edward 
MacDowell 


MINUET IN G (op. 43, No. 1), for violin, cello, piano, by 
Edward MacDowell 
(EB. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 

CHORUS OF CAMEL-DRIVERS (Rebecca), four-part 
chorus for men’s voices, by Cesar Franck, arr. by Dr. Archi- 
bald T, Davison, 

SONG FROM OSSIAN’S FINGAL, four-part chorus 
for men's voices, by Johannes Brahms, arr. by Dr. Archi- 
bald T. Davison, 


(Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., Lid., London. Chappell-Harms, Inc., U. 8. 
Agents) 


A CRADLE SONG (song), by Donald Ford, 
(Lawrence Wright Music Co., London, Chappell-Harms, Inc,, U, 8. Agents) 

BEYOND THE GATE OF DREAMS, song, by H. M. 
Tennent. 

FOREST OF DREAMS, waltz for piano, by Thomas 
E. Trendall. 

WALTZ MAJESTIC, for piano, by Thos. Hould. 


(dscherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Lid., London, 
S. Agents) 


Chappell-Harms, Ine. U, 


ANGEL OF SLEEP, song, by Eric Brown. 

BY THE OLD GATE, song, by Dorothy Forster. 

BELLS OF EVEN-SONG, song, by Leslie Elliott. 

THE SWEETEST CALL, song, by John Morrow. 

A LITTLE DANCE SET (six easy pieces for piano), by 
E. Markham Lee. 

CUDDLE ME, one step, for piano, by Alfred Honey. 


(Chappell & Co., Lid., London) 
FOLLOW THE FAIRIES, song, by Cecil Baumer. 


(Metheen, Simpson, Lid., Edinburgh. Chappell-Harms, Inc., U. 8. Agents) 


SCOTS DANCES (piano duet), by Kennedy Fraser. 
HARVEST LILTS (piano solo), by Kennedy Fraser. 
Books 
{Schroeder and Gunther, New York) 
The Working of the Mind in Piano Teaching 
and Playing 


» 
An Application of the Principles of Psychology and Physi- 
ology to the Work of the Teacher and Player of 
the Piano and Other Instruments 
By Hans Schneider 

This is a neatly bound book of some eighty pages, con- 
taining the reflections of the author during years of practical 
teaching experience upon the subject of mental and muscu- 
lar coordination—getting the mind to work as well as the 
fingers, His investigations have been extended through the 
study of many works bearing more or less directly upon 
the subject and confirming his conclusions. A list of some 
of these works is given at the end of the book—twenty- 
seven of them, in English, French and German—and include 
such eminent names as Ribot, Quackenbos, James, Miinster- 
burg, Meyer and others. 

There is also at the end of the book an extended and 
detailed summary setting forth in fifty-four brief para- 
graphs the chief arguments established in the body of the 
work 

In an introduction the author states his purpose in writ- 
ing the book and tells also how it came into being. “The 
book,” he says, “is the outcome of fifteen years of hard 
study and close observation. It kas grown naturally in the 
studio at the piano and at the desk in the class room. Its 
material formed a course of lectures given in my school 
before the normal students and is therefore not abstract but 
the result of practical teaching.” 

And as one goes through the closly woven pages that fol- 
low, this fact of practical intent impresses itself upon the 
mind, In an early paragraph the author explains the rela- 
tionship between energy and piano playing—how fatigue 
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may be either mental or physical, but that the two actually 


derive from the same source, and one cannot be drawn upon 
without taxing the other. Hence “the understanding of the 
proper amount of power necessary to produce certain effects, 
and the ability to control this power is the true foundation 
of all piano playing and teaching. The reason for most 
failures is not so much lack of power as wasteful over- 
exertion,” 

In finely wrought and cumulative phrase, the author then 
goes on to show how this economic coordination is to be 
accomplished through the conscious association of thought— 
desire—and action. The guidance of muscular activity by 
mental activity, 

If any interested reader of this review will think back to 
his earliest student days he will realize how very little 
thought, or conscious mental effort, had to do with the 
notes and noises he produced on whatever instrument he un- 
dertook to learn. There was, as the reader will no doubt ac- 
knowledge, nothing to it but a certain note to be struck, and 
no more intelligence back of it, no more consciousness of tl 
sound or meaning of it, than might be found in the idle 
drumming on your desk or tapping with your foot on the 
floor, And when the problem was contfronted of strikin 
certain notes at certain times the result was a stiffening 0 
every muscle, a tension of the whole body, simply because 
there was no natural sequence of thought and action. 
Thought never properly preceded action. It was never pos- 
sible for us actually to preconceive the action before it was 
carried out, and the striking of the wrong note was simply 
the result of not having thought of the right note. 

Mr. Schneider has worked out a system by which the stu- 
dent may be taught always to think the right note before 
any note is struck. He eliminates that feeling of which 
we have all been conscious at times, of trying to correct the 
direction of the finger when it is half way down—too late, 
—the cause, as we well know, of most tension and fatigue. 

The method is new and extremely valuable. One recom- 
mends the book with pleasure and confidence, certain that it 
will be of practical benefit both to teacher and student, 


Music © 





(M. Witmark & Sons, New York) 


Take Thou My Hand (Sacred Song) 
By Frederick W. Vanderpool 
A simple and well written sacred song, which will be 
welcomed by church soloists. The range is either for medium 
or high voice. There is an effective climax. 
(Mauro V. Cardilli, New York) 
Candide Vele (Dream-Flames) 
By Gennaro M, Curci 
The best song by this composer which has yet come to 
this reviewer's attention, excellent from the standpoint of 
musicianship and thoroughly effective for voice. It is a 
typical modern Italian melody, of beauty and distinction. 
With the invariable feeling for the singer, characteristic 
of the Italian, Mr. Curci provides a climax which cannot 
fail to capture any audience when well sung. 
(Harold Flammer, New York) 
La Cavel (Spanish Song) 
By Katherine Allan Lively 
There’ is nothing particularly original about this little 
Spanish waltz song by Miss Lively. It is, however, well 
written for the voice, bright and attractive, and should make 
an excellent encore number for a coloratura soprano or a 
lyric soprano whose voice is unusually flexible. 
(The Boston Music Co., Boston) 


Dawn, and Should the Hand of a Warrior a 
Spindle Hold? (Two Russian Songs) 
By Boris Levenson 
Dawn is a song from the school of Rubinstein rather than 
from the modern Russian. In fact, Mr. Levenson’s first 
phrase reminds one irresistibly of Kammenoi Ostrow. It 
is a good, straightforward lyric tune, grateful for the 


singer. 

Should the Hand of a Warrior a Spindle Hold? is a 
horse of another color. Strong, vigorous, colorful, it would 
be especially effective for a dramatic baritone. It should, 
however, be sung in Russian or else a diagram provided to 
accompany the translation, which contains such_lines as 
these: “Or a bard figures add to no end at all, While the 
stars on high to his heart strings call.” 


(J. & W. Chester, Ltd., London) 
Caledonian Market (Eight Piano Pieces) 
By Poldowski 


One evening in Paris the discussion turned to the painter, 
Fragonard. Alison Crowley, the Irish poet, asserted that 
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his brother-in-law, a painter named Kelly, had-the finest 
Fragonard he had ever seen. “Where did he get it?” 
asked someone. “He painted it himself,” answered Crowley. 
Poldowski, the composer, is eo Fragonards 
too. Without any particular originality, she can make 
acceptable and effective pieces in any style, from primitive 
classic to the most exaggerated modern. These eight short 
pieces (most of them written on three staves) are about 
the vintage of 1921, with a strong inclination towards France. 


Ex humo ad Sidera (For Piano) 
By Francesco Santoliquido 
“This piece,” says the composer, “is inspired by the last 
m in my volume of lyrics, Ex humo ad Sidera, and 
describes the atrocious torments of Humanity in its terrible 
struggle from the shadows of Barbarism up to the light 
of the Ideal.” And if you listen hard, doubtless you can 
hear all that in the piece, especially if you have read the 
footnote in advance; otherwise you might mistake it for 
one of Whithorne’s New York Days and Nights just as well. 


(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London) 

Useful Teaching Songs for All Voices 
Compiled and Edited by Liza Lehmann. Five Volumes; 
I, Soprano; II, Mezzo-Soprano; III, Contralto; 

IV, Tenor V, Bass and Baritone 

These volumes contain songs by the old masters and a few 
folk songs. Each volume has twelve songs, the majority 
of them comparatively unfamiliar. The selections have 
been most carefully made with the object stated, that of 
providing teaching pieces, and the work will be appreciated 
by all teachers of singing as well as by students. Nor is 
it possible to see why the compilation should not be useful 
to amateurs. The term “teaching song” does not mean 
that they are dry studies. Some of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces are included, and the names of Bach, Haydn, 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Gluck, and other 
classic masters, are found attached to many of them. The 
arrangements are carefully made and the accompaniments 
simplified wherever it has seemed necessary. 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
Stay O Sweet (Song) 


By Malcolm Davidson 


A very short lyric, gracefully set. Not particularly effec- 
tive as a song, but a rhythmical study in 10/8 that will 
interest any singer who is a musician. 


(Sydney Acott & Co., Ltd., Oxford) 
Everyone Treasures a Love Dream (Song) 


By John C., Staley 


That unusual thing, a waltz song for low voice. 
tune is decidedly commonplace. 


Can You Forget? (Song) 
By Laurence Lorraine 
The English ballad near its worst. 
(Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., Oxford) 
The Devon Maid (Song) 
By Maurice Vinden 
An ingenious, fascinating, effective, musicianly setting 
of Keats’ fine lyric. The harmonic scheme is simple but 


beautiful and effective, and the rhythmic handling of the 
lyric is thoroughly interesting. 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York) 
The Lord Is My Shepherd (Song) 
5 By D. Blair 
This belongs to the type of sacred song that has been 


a favorite in England ever since the late Charles Gounod 
first popularized it. An effective church number. 


The 


(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, London, Chappell-Harms, Inc., U. 8. Agents) 
The Sweetest Flower of All (Song) 
By Gerald Carne 


Home Down There (Song) 
By John Blane 


Little Dream Lady of Mine (Song) 


By Grace Torrens 
The first is a popular waltz-song. The second is a fine, 
strong tune that will be the delight of baritones with lusty 
voices. The last of the three has a first rate tune of - 
ular character with a tempo indication “not too quickly” 
which would rather spoil it, for it ought to go qaleky 


‘only if taken up to tempo would the accompaniment 
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difficult—a good song for singers who can claim the atten- 
tion of a first rate accompanist. 


(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, New York) 


Miss Spring (Song) 
By Mary Willard 
An unpretentious negro song with a very pretty, liyely 
tune and well-made accompaniment. 


For Organ 


(Arthur P. Schmide, Boston) 
Cradle Song on St. Sylvester; Postlude on St. 
Gertrude ae 
By George A. Burdett 


Both of these are very useful compositions, melodic, de- 
votional, interesting, both in harmony and counterpoint. 


Hymnus; Summer Fancies 
By Rossetter G. Cole 
The Hymnus is a fine, majestic composition, starting on 
the full organ, fortissimo, and excellently developed through 
an interestin design to a broad, impressive close. 
Summer ancies is of quite "another nature, light and 
graceful. It is especially to be commended for its clever 
enharmonic modulations into passing keys, beautiful in 
their cumulative effect. A colorful piece! 


Oriental Sketch 

By Arthur Foote 
A skilfully made piece of American Orientalism, not at 
all on usual lines. The ona is different from the gen- 
erally accepted Orientalist style, and is somewhat more 
pleasingly contrapuntal. There are well- 4 agi inner parts, 
and the whole should offer organists wide opportunity for 

experiments of the art of registration. 


Solitude 
By Stcherbatcheff. Transcribed by H. V. Milligan 
This is an exquisite piece of music. It flows gracefully 
forward through complex harmonies with a lovely melody, 
sad, Russian, and exhibiting supreme skill in the handling 
of very simple means, 


Cradle Song 
By Gretchaninoff. Transcribed by H. V. Milligan 


A simple little song of attractive design, unpretentious 
and pretty. 


Teaching Material 


FIRST GRADE 
(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


Ditson’s Music Writer and Speller 
By Arthur B. Canfield 


As the author states, “it is the simplest, most direct and 
happiest method of learning music notation” which has 
come to our notice in many months, This book is for tiny 
tots who are to be taught the very first steps in music. What 
can be more interesting than teach them to visualize 
notes, their formation in a note-book with a large soft 
encil? All hard work is banished and the music lesson 

comes great fun, They are taught the notes by associating 
them with words and sentences, their proper positions and 
a writing. Every teacher of beginners should have 
this 


SECOND GRADE 


The Bears at the Beach 


By Homer Grunn 
Four toné pictures for children. Not only is the music 
impressionistic but it is also accompanied by large full page 
illustrations by Lillian Drain, which will interest the child 
at once in the study. These pictures can also be colored, 
adding to the joy of the lesson. Just another splendid ex- 
ample of fine teaching material. 


(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 
The Half-Minute Mannikin 
By Julia Fox 

A frolic in octaves for second grade students. Published 
with large riotes. Most pupils might find this difficult owing 
to the smallness of the hand, but it is a splendid exercise to 

work on for it is tuneful and has great B gas iy for ex- 
pression. It should be used for the higher grades also, as 
a warming up study. 


THIRD GRADE 
(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 


Modern Piano Pieces, Vol. 1 
Six piano pieces for study—salon numbers or for organ 
or piano in motion picture theaters. All good selections 
and offered at a most reasonable price. Such collections find 
their way to homes where the family enjoys tuneful music 
which all can understand and enjoy. 


Morning Glories 
By Jules Reynard 


A graceful program number for students. Written in 
three-four time, which swings along, making a rather 
“showy” piece for all occasions, 


(The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati) 


Sunset Glow 
By N. Francisci 
On the Blue Lagoon 
By Jane M. Mattingly 


Two rather worth while pieces. r 
is a song without words, tuneful and effective. 


The first, Sunset Glow, 
The other is 
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a descriptive bit, teaching crossing the hands in long broken 
chords and arpeggios. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
Musical Moments 


By Beatrice Maggowan Scott 
A study in thirds and fifths, carefully marked and fingered. 


(Composers’ Music Corp., New York) 
Eight Easy Pieces for the Piano 
By Joseph Gahm 

These are published separately and form a most interesting 
set, Each is quite different from the other. There is some 
difference in them, a few being slightly more difficult and 
yet they could be given to the same students as progressi ve 
work. Each little study is of only two pages, nicely edited 
and fingered. M. J. 


Grace Leslie to Make New York Debut 


Among the concerts and recitals of the present month, the 
first formal program of Grace Leslie, on February 19, is 
arousing keen interest. Coming to New York from Boston 
four years ago she has gained no little popularity among 
music lovers. In reviewing the praise extended her from 
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other cities, including Boston, it is not to be wondered at 
that her forthcoming recital should attract more than ordi- 
nary attention. Her program will include Nacqui all’affano, 
al pianto (La Cenerentola), by Rossini, which it is believed 
has seldom, if ever, been sung on the concert platform of 
this country since the death of the famous contralto, Alboni, 
for whom, it is understood, this aria was written. Therefore 
this fact alone is of more than passing interest to all singing 
students, or contraltos, who may be under the impression that 
technical agility need not form part of the equipment of 
this type of voice. A cursory glance at the above mentioned 
work and similar arias that were written in the golden days 
of bel canto should be sufficient to convince the most 
doubting as to what can be accomplished with proper and 
sufficient study. 


Jonas Pupil Gains Recognition as Composer 


One of the most successful pianists in Los Angeles is 
Hattye Mueller, pupil of Alberto Jonds. Aside from enjoy- 
ing a fine reputation as a performer and teacher, Miss 
Mueller has recently won praise from all of the newspaper 
critics in Los Angeles with her program of original piano 
and vocal compositions given at the Ebell Auditorium. The 
Los Angeles News says it was “a program of unusual merit 
and an outstanding attraction of the season,... The pro- 
gram was well-balanced and attractively arranged. The 
clarity of her technic and soulful interpretation proved Miss 
Mueller to be the consummate master of the key-board as 
in years past. Her poise and very attractive personality 
held the attention of her audience which was reluctant to 
leave. 

The Los Angeles Times states that “The program through- 
out was interestingly diversified, and served to show the 
versatility of Miss Mueller’s efforts. ... Her moods are 
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very positive and her rhythms sure. Following accepted 
standards she is writing numbers that should prove useful 
to teacher and student alike.’ 


Concert Engagements for Ella Good 


Among the recent engagements filled by Ella Good, con 
tralto, was a performance of The Méssiah with the Phil 


harmonic String Quartet at Emmanuel Baptist Church 


January 23 she sang some Speaks and Harriet Ware num 
bers at the studio of her teacher, Dudley Buck, and January 
25 there was an appearance at a reception at the Reformed 


Church of Harlem, when she sang a group of songs and 
also two duets with Anna Chapman Gould. Two encores 
were demanded. The following day the contralto was well 
received at a private concert and dance. February 6 she 
was booked to sing twice for WOR, 





Edward Johnson Records MacDermid Ballad 


The Shadows Fall, a new ballad by James G. MacDermid, 
has just been released by the Victor Company, it being the 
first recording by Edward Johnson, the Metropolitan tenor, 
which has been listed for some time. 
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LUCCHESE TRIUMPHS 
IN CONCERT ALSO 


Long Transcontinental Tour a Huge Success 

To travel the length and breadth of the United States for 
the third consecutive season, but this year (and for the first 
time in her sensational artistic career) as a concert singer, 
and yet to be received everywhere with the same enthusiasm 
which has marked all her appearances as a grand opera star, 
certainly proves not only the growing popularity of Joseph- 
ine Lucchese, the gifted coloratura soprano, but also her 
versatility. Few are the singers today who can so success- 
fully turn from the lyric drama to the concert stage, and, 
judging from the excellent criticisms received everywhere 
by the “American Nightingale,” it would be difficult for one 
to say in which province this beautiful young prima donna 
is the better appreciated. Besides the many artistic gifts be- 
stowed upon her by Mother Nature in a prodigal mood, 
Josephine Lucchese could not have succeeded in making her 
way to the front in little less than three years without talent 
and hard study. <A pure, fresh voice, remarkably good 
schooling, personality and unbounded enthusiasm for her 
work have also contributed to her success. 

At about the middle of February Mme, Lucchese, under 
the direction of Messrs. Behymer and Oppenheimer, will 
begin her tour of California, and in March and April she 
will make a very extended tour through Texas. Probably 
at that time she will have made no less than eighty appear- 
ances in concerts this season. 

Following are some of the eulogistic comments made by 
critics in a few of the forty or fifty cities visited by Mme. 
Lucchese in the first part of her tour: 

Miss Lucchese is a young woman with such beauty of voice and 
beauty of person as are seldom found singly let alone in combination. 

Pioneer Press, St, Paul, Mo. 








These young coloratura sopranos, experience has taught us, can 
usually be relied upon for a few thrills in the way of bizarre vocaliza 
tion, an Annie Laurie encore or two, and not much of anything else. 
Se after looking over Miss Lucchese’s program, the few of our more 
assiduous concert patrons last night decided that just these things 
were about all they were going to get. And, surely enough, all of 
the traditional frille were forthcoming, but this time along with them, 
there was some singing of an unexpected, musicianly sort. Miss 
Lucchese’s clear, sweet voice came triumphantly through all its acro 
batic exhibitions, and then gave us some very locely and vivid inter 
protations She is quite a fine actress as well.-Daily News, St. 
‘aul, Mo 

Miss Lucchese captured her audience on her first appearance, 
Petite and graceful, of perfect poise and delightful personality, she 

established most friendly relations with her hearers and 
searcely needed the magic of her wonderful talent to complete her 
conquest Miss Lucchese has a wonderful voice. Her range is 
remarkable and even in the highest notes her tones are full and round 
and sweet and clear as a cathedral bell. Among her numbers were 
several of extremely difficult execution but all were rendered with the 
ease of a lullaby. Next to the marvel of that exquisite human instru 
ment was the complete mastery with which the owner managed it. 
Daily Commonwealth, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


at once 


Lucchese scored a hit. In Verdi's Caro Nome and Eckert’s Echo 
Song she wholly won her audience. The last was a most merited 
triumph, for she swept through the vocal flights of this famous colora- 
tura piece with exquisite effects.—Daily Star, Minneapolis, Minn. 


artist on 


In her line there is no more promising or engaging youn 
inneapolis, 


the American concert or operatic stage today.—Journal, 
Minn 


Her voice is rich and full and she possesses fine enunciation and 
sustained quality of tone. She was excellent.—-The World Herald, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Lucchese is a coloratura soprano with a fresh and richly 
voice. Coloratura is not an idle ornamental adjective in her 
case. It means adorned with trimmings, such as trills, runs and rapid 
passages With the ease that the Fairy had intended her to have, 
Mie ‘wechese handled her lovely voice, and embellished her difficult 
classal selections, as an artist wields his brush.—Evening Tribune, 
Albert Lea, Minn, 


Miss 


sweet 


Petite of figure, sweet of face and with a soprano voice of rare 
beauty, Josephine Lucchese completely won her audience. Miss 
Lucchese’s voice, augmented by a charming personality, drew an 
infectious applause from the house and was encored time and again 
at the end of each number. Des Moines will welcome Miss 
Lucchese back, Two hours spent listening to her, and her alone, 
would be anything but monotonous.—-News, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Miss Lucchese possesses a soprano voice of unsurpassed beauty and 
in several of her numbers she exhibited really marvelous control and 


precision.—Capital, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Miss Lucchese possesses a wonderful vocal organ of beauty, well 
trained and flexible. She showed excellent taste in her interpreta- 
tions “and sang throughout with intelligence.—Register, Des Moines, 


Iowa 


Miss Lucchese’s voice is wonderfully pure in quality, flexible, and 
of wide compass, Perfect enunciation contributes to the enjoyment 
of her numbers in English, and her pleasing personality is an added 
charm that tends to captivate her sndleneen,—Tlmes Republican, Mar 
shalltown, lowa. 





A well thought out program comprised classical arias and songs of 
more popular nature, and seemed to satisfy an audience of sophisti- 
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cated demands, each number or group being fol- 
lowed by encores insistently d ded by the 
listeners. In Miss Lucchese’s voice there is per- 
spective, emphasis, sympathy and a beautiful 
uality which assures this young artist of a 
future hearing in the concert world. All her 
numbers were given without a flaw and with 
marvelous surety and tonal color.—Journal, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








She is a brilliant soprano and deserves the at- 
tributes which have been paid her by newspaper 
music critics, “A Nightingale,” “An Orchid.” 
Her voice is one of limpid beauty, and her 
charm lies not alone in her singing. Her ability 
to change from a taxing aria to a simple ballad 
i Her tones are 


or song inspires admiration. 
round and delicate and pure, and she showed 
great brilliancy in the upper register. Her 


singing is sweet in tone always andthe audience 
was charmed with her.-Gazette, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Her technic, her dramatic power and her charm 
of manner endeared her to her auditors, She 
selected as encores popular but artistic selections. 
~Herald, Ottawa, Minn. 

She possesses one of the clearest and most 
limpid sopranos, withal one of the most remark- 
able ranges, ever heard here.—Journal, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

She possesses great beauty and a voice of 
marvelous variety in its upper register. Her 
art and her personal charm found swift favor 
with the audience.—Daily Journal-World, Law- 
rence, Kan, 





Miss Lucchese repeated the excellent impres- 
sion made by her singing here last season, Her 
voice, which characterized it at that time, has 
gained in volume, giving an added brilliancy to 
it throughout its wide range, and she produces 
top tones at dizzy heights above the staff, with 
a fullness at the command of few coloratura ar- 
tists, Miss Lucchese sang with intelligence and 
musicianship, and these factors combined with 
her personal attractiveness made her an imme- 
diate favorite.—Picayune-Times, New Orleans, 
La, 





The most difficult passages were phrased with 
superb technic, the kind that comes from long 
and laborious work coupled with intelligence 
and understanding. . . . She dazzled her audi- 
ence.—New Orleans States, New Orleans, 

She has a glorious soprano voice, sweet, true, 
powerful and of astounding range. Added to this 
auspicious material, her diction is excellent, 
her phrasing good, her attack and her finish 
faultless, her tones are pleasant. Trained for 
the singing of coloratura roles, she is heard to 
great advantage in arias of the true bel canto type—Item, 
Orleans, La. 


New 





Miss Lucchese sang several brilliant selections and was enthusiastic- 
ally encored after each number. In operatic arias and in ballads 
she seemed to be equally at ease and the audience was charmed.— 
Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Miss Lucchese selected for her numbers some of the most famous 
and difficult of the operatic areas. Miss Lucchese rose to splendid 
heights.—Journal, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mme. Lucchese sang with ease and flute-like notes reaching a high 


pitch, and her soft, beautiful low tones combined with an attractive 
personality won her audience immediately—News, Pensacola, Fla. 





Miss Lucchese has a wonderful yoice, sweet and true and full, and 
when she sang the audience would not be satisfied until she gave 
an encore after each number on the program.—Journal, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Her high notes trilled through the auditorium with astonishing 
clarity.—Register, Mobile, Ala. 


Letz Quartet Pleases Brooklyn 

The opening concert in a series of three chamber music 
recitals, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Arts and Sciences, brought the 
Letz Quartet, January 14. The Brooklyn Daily Times, in 
its notice, calls attention to the fact that string quartets 
attract only the ardent and sincere lover of music. It is, 
therefore, a tribute to Mr, Letz and his confréres that 
they were greeted by a crowded house. Continuing, this 
paper said: 

Brahms’ quartet in A minor, which opened the program, was played 
with a balance and cohesion of the several instruments which disclosed 
master musicians, In the final allegro movement both viola and cello 
performed their parts admirably. Only two movements from the 
more modern Ravel quartet in F major were given, but their inter- 
pretation disclosed keen intelligence. illiam Schubert's viola playing 
was again of unusual beauty. ? : : 

The last number, Haydn's quartet in D major, was equally pleasing 
and sonorous, Mr, Letz, as first violin, bringing to the finale vivace 
a snap and sparkle that compelled a repetition of the movement. 

Edwin Bachmann played the second violin and Horace Britt the 
cello. Although every member of the quartet is a solo performer, 
the distinguishing feature of their work last night was the well-nigh 
perfect ensemble which prevailed throughout the program. 


Sandor Vas in Joint Recital 
Sandor Vas, the Hungarian pianist, united with violinist 
Resnikoff in a recital at Kilbourne Hall, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, January 22, playing solos and en- 
semble works. An echo of t lengthy reviews of the 
recital which were printed in Rochester papers testify to 
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the fine success won by Mr. Vas on that occasion. He had 
previously appeared with the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with success, and this recital served further to show 
his ability. Quoting Rochester papers: 

By reason of their novelty the two piano pieces by Bela Bartok, 
played by Mr. Vas with admirable effect, were undoubtedly the most 
interesting feature of the program, ... Mr. Vas played them as if he 
understood them and liked them: A Burlesk, which proved to_ be 
diverting in gesture and intonation, and an Allegro Barbaro. .. . Mr. 
Vas also gave Schumann’s Faschingsschwank aus Wien, opus 26; 
Dohnanyi’s concert-etude in F minor and Beethoyen’s sonata for vio- 
lin and piano in F major, played with Mr. Resnikoff, in all of which 
he showed his excellent pianistic accomplishments and his sensitive 
musical feeling.—Rochester Times-Union, 





Mr. Vas is a splendidly equipped pianist. He plays with strength 
and vigor, with a fine regard for phrasing and with rare poetic in- 
sight. Last night he did even more. He introduced some of the 
compositions of the brilliant Hungarian modernist, Bela Bartok, to 
the audience and the audience audibly gasped at the conclusion of 
each number, The gasp might have been interpreted as indicating 
surprise, amazement or satisfaction, . .. Mr. Vas also played Schu 
mann’s Faschingsschwank aus Wien, which gave his listeners un- 
bounded delight.—Rochester Journal and Express. 


Mr. Vas played Schumann’s Faschingsswank aus Wien, and thereby 
confirmed the impression his previous playing has made; he has 
versatility of technic, of tone color, A in interpretation; he can 
command the piano with fine authority; his chords are played with 
secure sonority and sary and wholly musical value. He slaved the 
Schumann music brilliantly and yet sincerely; and it was an impres- 
sive performance. ,.. Mr. Vas closed the program with an interesting 
grou, and did some exceptionally spirited and entertaining playing. 

he first piece was Bela Bartok’s Burlesk, . . . The audience liked 
the brilliant performance of Dohnanyi’s Concert Etude in F minor 
even more, and Mr, Vas played a Dohnanyi march to demonstrate his 
quer te add massive sonority to brilliance.—Rochester Democrat and 

ronicie, 





Cahier Called America’s “Greatest Contralto” 


Mme. Charles Cahier, distinguished contralta, completely 
won the large Wilmington audience which welcomed her 
first appearance in that city in recital at the Playhouse on 
January 3, both delighting her listeners with the “sheer 
beauty of her voice” and “the mastery of its use” and aston- 
ishing by the versatility displayed in her program in which 
ten languages figured. Mme. Cahier’s work drew forth 
such encomiums as the following from the leading critics 
of the city: 

Mme, Cahier sang O del mio amato ben, and left me amazed, I saw 
for the first time what a true contralto could For, in the lower 
register, Madame sang with wonderful richness and depth, and when 
her voice rose it was a silvery clear, pure thing, the voice of a soprano, 
or, if I could quote from one of her songs, “la yoix comme une 
flute’... , The first part of the program, including two songs by 
Carpenter, was thoughtful, even sombre, yet at times of a wonderful 
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sweetness; like the voice itself, perhaps. And yet each successive song 
seemed to ify the voice. The second section, entirely Brahms 
Etta fan tis cramiatn wet pees” he aid part we 

rman enunc was $ e 
finest, taken as a whole . two songs she (Grieg) were 


+. the 
.. +» And finally she sang her k-songs. The 





uns ; group of 

ars : es | wore really fine. LAngelus wae Perfect LL. a0 French sim 
icity. ave never hear 4 ‘PS 

H nen at Res boot attempted. The ‘innish 


the ngeles, often as the feat has 
song was deligh nothing in the whole evening was so fine as 
the little French folk-song, Rose de Provence. It, too, was so per- 
fectly pron that no explanation was needed to make its meaning 
apparent. . , . Walter Damrosch considers her “one of the greatest 
artists America has ever produced.” I repeat his compliment and rai 
him one. ‘She is the greatest contralto America has ever produced,” — 
G. Peyton Wertenbaker. 


ey. be unusual versatility in voice, style and range of selections, 
Mme. Charles Cahier captivated her hearers last night. Her program 
was little short of prodigious. Her voice is rich and full and her 
delivery intensely dramatic and colorful, Although proclaimed a con- 
tralto, Mme, Cahier’s range is virtually that of a mezzo-soprano, 
and its upper register was mellow and round. . . . Among the numbers 
were represente — schools which gave Mme, Cahier opportunity 
to display her versatility and truly gorgeous voice. Her rich tones 
were warmly colored in the selections sung D ape ge mand and were 
especially lovely, . . . Mme, .Cahier’s command of lan s is re- 
markable. She won her audi in the itions of oe kaesien, 
Carpenter. The second group composed of five Brahms songs was 
given a superb interpretation. In the third group of Scandinavian 
songs she rose to her greatest heights, however. er singing of the 
Gammal Dansrytm, an old Swedish dance song, barbaric and full 
of fire was the outstanding number of -the evening.—Wilmington 
Evening Journal, 


She sings with a fine understanding of the text and spirit of the 
selection and with a finish that shows the true artist; and she was 
received as such.-Wilmington Morning News. 


Cahier Concert Artistic Treat—Mme. Cahier made friends out of a 
stranger audience last night through the sheer beauty of her voice 
and the artistry of her mastery of its use. The dramatic quality of this 
was displayed ny gy <4 in the Brahms songs, Birg, o Veilchen 
and Von ewiger Liebe, the latter made a thing of sonorous majesty. 
. . » Sympathy in the highest degree with the Grieg spirit was dis- 
played in the Monte Pincio and a like receptiveness to the modern 
spirit was evinced by her choice of two of Carpenter’s compositions. 
: + + It seemed that anything following the solemn beauty of the 
Thrinodia of Augusta Holmes must be an anti-climax but the archness 
and gaiety of Tosti’s Filles de Cadix was so enthusiastically received 
that it brought an encore of the same genre, the Habanera from 
Carmen, truly a whirlwind finish. The lesser selections were of similar 
high quality in their spheres. . . . But the Thrinodia—the memory re- 
verts to it as the most wonderful solo in the contralto register heard 
here for many seasons. Rich, full, resonant, the tones enfolded the 
hearer—who could easily imagine himself listening to a wonderful 
violoncello.—Wilmington Every Evening. 





Arthur Burton Pupil Wins Praise 


Charles Young, tenor, one of Arthur Burton’s most suc- 
cessful artist-pupils now in the professional field, appeared 
twice in Duluth (Minn.) recently, winning on both occasions 
unstinted success. The following clippings from the Duluth 
dailies tell the story: 

AS SOLOIST IN MESSIAH PERFORMANCE 

Mr. Young, who has the true oratorio style, has a remarkably clear 
tenor voice, and is able to retain the same quality in both the lower 
and higher notes, The runs and trills in Every Valley Shall Be 
Exalted were especially well done, and his work in the latter part of 
the oratorio was very good. The passages of Behold And See if 
There ny Sorrow were particularly effective.—Duluth News 
Tribune, December 21, 1923. 

_Mr. Young has an appealing lyric quality of voice that makes 
his singing pleasing, and his sympathetic interpretation of various 
numbers showed an appreciation that was remarkable. His diction 
was clear and his phrasing marked. Such numbers as Behold and 
See if There Be Any Sorrow, Every Valley Shall be Exalted, and 
others were rendered with charming simplicity and effectiveness.— 
Duluth Herald, December 21, 1923. 


AS SOLOIST WITH THE LYCEUM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Charles Young, guest-artist, followed with a tenor solo, Onaway, 
Awake, Beloved, from Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast (Coleridge-Taylor). 
This number presented with finished skill displayed excellent musician- 
~~ in its changes of tempo and key, and called for clear, lyrical tones. 
~— Duluth Herald, January 7, 1924. 


Always a favorite with Duluthians, Charles Young was even more 
so when he acted as guest artist at the fourth symphony concert, Sun- 
day afternoon, at the Lyceum Theater, under the direction of Charles 
Helmer. Onaway, Awake, Beloved, from Coleridge-Taylor’s Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast, was sung by Mr, Young. he intricate en- 
trances and varying time of the selection, which is lyrical with an 
occasional touch of the dramatic, were interpreted with clear tenor 
tones and fine intonation.—Duluth News Tribune, January 7, 1924, 








Mme. Stanley’s Voice “Above Reproach” 


Helen Stanley, well known to Chicago as former so- 
pranb of the Chicago Opera Company, received a warm 
welcome when she returned recently for a recital in the 
Studebaker Theater. As the following comments show, 
her artistic success was acknowledged by the critics: 


In quality, range, and details of technic, her voice is above re- 
proach, and her art of interpretation encompassed with ease and ver- 
satility the demands of a program that covered a wide range.— 
Examiner. 





There was neither restraint nor affectation, but the expression of 
the thought in what she felt to be the manner intended by the com- 
poser, he tone was warm in quality, evenly sustained, and under 
excellent control. Very fine singing.—Evening Post, 





Helen Stanley made herself of interest even more for the use of 
her voice than for its natural quality. She is one of the rare singers 
who wish to produce the voice correctly and yet cover the structure of 
her song with clear, beautiful, and softly rounded flesh, Such a 
rare person is worth hearing, and such a one is delightful to hear.— 
Journal, : 

She displayed vocal means and methods that were artistic and 
musical. Her voice has acquired a richness in texture and smoothness 
in range, and she has developed a distinguished style in her interpre- 
tations.—News. 





Telmanyi Plays New Nielsen Work 


At his recital at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on February 10, 
and at Aeolian Hall, New York, February 24, Emil Tel- 
manyi, the young Hungarian violinist, is playing for the 
first time in each city a new work for violin alone by Carl 
Nielsen, the Danish composer. Mr. Telmanyi played the 
work (still in manuscript and dedicated to him) in London 
and Copenhagen last year and aroused a great deal of in- 
terest. He has been playing through the West recently and 
winning great success with the public and high praise from 
the local critics. In Bluffton, Ohio, the local paper said 
of him: 

Mr. Telmanyi is a player of more than ordinary talent with the 
temperamental dash of an Elman and with a measure of the Heifetz 
sail He has the qualities that ought soon bring him to the ranks of 
the kings of the bow. 

The Parkersburg (W. Va.) News said of him: 

Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, gave a brilliant recital and 
fully demonstrated his right to the title of the greatest Hungarian 
violinist. The largest audience which filled the auditorium, was placed 
completely under a spell by his playing, which possessed a fire and 
spontaneity truly Hungarian and at the same time a sweetness and 


delicacy which as a contrast showed his mastery of his instrument and 
Especially noticeable were the resonant-like quality of his 


his art. 
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tone at times resembling a cello, and a delightful freedom of bowing 
and purity of tone, all of which were a part of his wonderful equip- 
ment as an artist. 


Evelyn MacNevin Praised 


Evelyn MacNevin appeared as soloist for the Music 
Assembly in Jackson Heights, N. Y., on the evening of 
January 5, her program numbers including an aria from 
Samson and Delilah, as well as two groups of songs—one a 
Scotch group presented in costume. 

The Jackson Heights News of January 18 comments as 
follows : 

We heard Evelyn MacNevin for the first time at the last concert. 
She is our only operatic contralto, . . . She gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall last winter with success, receiving excellent notices, Certainly 
the reception accorded her at Jackson Heights showed that the audience 
was of the same feeling. i ; 

In the aria and two groups of songs, she displayed a voice of wide 
range and true intonation. It was a choice selection of songs that 
she presented, and the Scotch group (in costume) at the end, was 
especially enjoyed. 

Other soloists of this concert were Robert Imandt, violin, 
and Conrad Fosberg, piano. 





Beulah Rosine’s Successful Appearances 


_ When appearing in concert recently with the St. Cecilia 
Society of Grand Rapids (Mich.), Beulah Rosine, the widely 
known young cellist, won the following eulogy from the 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) press: 
Miss Rosine has a mellow, flowing tone of much peony, a fine 
fluency of execution and a really remarkable technic. he Un- 
garische rhapsodie by Popper was of a caliber to tax the resources of 
a mature artist. This young girl played it with distinction, mastering 
with ease the difficult passages ond technical intricacies, Her brilliant 
harmonics, even trills, the delicate arabesque and the broad sweeping 
tone, were achievements to command admiration and respect. In the 
sonata in G major by Sammartini, she achieved a broad impressive 
hymn-like effect, which was excellent tone work. The double-stopping 
was skillfully done. Miss Rosine’s work throughout the program 
was that of a competent and altogether interesting young musician. 

A recent recital in Kenosha (Wis.) brought the popular 
cellist the following praise: 

Of especial interest was the appearance of Beulah Rosine, who won 


hearty appreciation from the audience with her violoncello solos. 
She has a very attractive personality, has been well schooled on her 


chosen instrument, and made a very fine impresion in every way.— 


Kenosha (Wis.) News. 


Althouse Heard by 4,000 in Salt Lake City 


The following paragraph appeared in the Salt Lake 
Tribune after Paul Althouse appeared in that city recently 
in recital in the Tabernacle: 

Paul Althouse gave about 3,000 students and perhaps another thou- 
sand adults a song recital which in artistry, variety and beauty even 
the adults have seldom heard. In flexibility of voice, purity of tone, 
interpretive skill, Althouse stands in the front rank and is at the yey 
top in superiority of diction. In the last twenty years, during whic 
many tenors of eminence have given concerts in Salt Lake Tabernacle, 
there have been but four or five to be compared with his excellence in 
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this important phase of singing. No auditors who understood the 
English language failed to comprehend the words and phrases of the 
numbers given by the American tenor. 

“The climax of Grand Junction’s musical experience 
of past seasons and perhaps for many seasons to come was 
reached in the appearance of Paul Althouse.” The fore- 
was the opening sentence in the column criticism of 


goin olun 
the Metropolitan tenor’s recent recital in Grand Junction, 
Colo., on , meson 9. : 


Cecil Fanning on Tour 


Cecil Fanning is filling numerous dates throughout the 
Middle West. Every concert is received with much en- 
thusiasm by the local audiences, as the following notice 
testifies : 

The concert by Cecil Fanning last night was one of the most suc 
cessful music events ever held in this city. Mr, Fanning delighted 
all his hearers as he has delighted thousands of people in America and 
Europe. He has a warm, resonant, flowing voice, which is perfect in 
every register. His. French songs were sung with the grace of the 
accomplished actor and the fervor of the poet. H. B. Turpin, who is 
Mr. eens "s teacher and accompanist, is also a most accomplished 
musician.—The Salem (Ohio) News, January 8, 1924, 








Werrenrath’s Tour a Great Success 
Reinald Werrenrath had a tremendous success on his re- 
cent New England tour, as excerpts from the following 
papers prove: 
A large audience applauded 
Herald, January 7, 


Werrenrath heartily. Boston 


Mr. 


His audience knows his virtues, He will always enunciate clearly 





and beautifully, ‘be the language Italian, Gérman, Afro-American, 
Cockney or English,—Boston Globe, January 7. 
Reinald Werrenrath offered an exceptionally long program at his 


concert in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. Nevertheless, he was 
obliged to add encores after cach group of songs—there were five-— 
and seemingly the audience could not get enough.—-Boston Traveler, 
January 7. 





It was, of course, realized that the presence on the program of 
Reinald Werrenrath assured a vocal treat. To all he brought the 
artistry and fine taste that makes him one of the foremost concert 
artists of the day.—Worcester Post, January 9. 





He went straight to the hearts of the audience. Werrenrath gave 
the people what they wanted.—-Worcester Gazette, January 9. 





Too much praise indeed can hardly be given to Mr. Werrenrath for 
his exceptionally fine program and the splendid way in which he 
sang it. There was nothing more beautiful in true vocal style than the 
three negro spirituals arranged by Dett.—Springfield Daily Repub 
lican, January 12. 





When Reinald Werrenrath sings one loses all consciousness of time 
or space in the sheer joy of the minute, Both the man and voice are 
interesting, commanding absolute attention. Thus it was tonight when 
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Katharine Metcalf an American Singer 


Katharine Metcalf is a young mezzo-soprano who has re- 
ceived her entire vocal education in New York and Boston. 
\t different periods she has coached with such well known 
musicians as Richard Hageman, Coenraad V. Bos, Walter 
Golde, Cesare Sturani, Kurt Schindler and Frank La Forge, 
all of New York, and Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston, She 
has appeared in recital in 
many cities in the Eastern 
part of the country, also in 
Colorado, and won unusually 
fine press tributes. Follow- 
ing Miss Metcalf's profes- 
sional debut in New York 
(in Aeolian Hall) and Bos- 
ton (in Jordan Hall) the 
critics spoke of her voice of 
wide range, rich coloring, 
and her ability to arrange in- 
teresting programs. It also 
is the consensus of opinion 
that she uses her voice with 
skill, Among the cities in 
which this singer has been 
acclaimed mention migit be 
made of the following : Den- 
Huntington Chambers Hall, 





KATHARINE METCALF 


ver and Fort Collins, Colo.; 


Boston; MacDowell Club, Boston; Impromptu Club, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Poland Springs House, Poland Springs, Me.; 
oloist with the New York Glee Club in Leonia, N. J., and 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York; many private 
recitals in New York and Boston; Pi Tau Kappa Club of 
New York. Among the churches in which Miss Metcalf's 
singing has given great pleasure are the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, Boston (the Mother Church); Congrega 
tional Church, Belmont, Mass.; Grace Episcopal Church, 
Newton, Mass.; and Twelfth Church of Christ Scientist, 
New York 


Ruffo a Sensation in Havana 


A cable has been received regarding the sensational suc- 
cess of Titta Ruffo, the Metropolitan baritone, at his first 
performance in Havana, in Andrea Chenwt. There has been 
no such enthusiasm at an opening performance in Havana 
since the first great success there of Caruso. Reports say 
that the audience went wild after the finale of the third act. 
rhe same enthusiasm greeted Mr. Ruffo at his second per- 
formance, which was in Tosca. This is the first stop of a 
phenomenal tour which will take Mr. Ruffo and his com 
pany through the principal cities of Central and South 
\merica, The contract, it is said, calls for fifty appearances 
in opera at $4,000 a performance. 

Mr. Ruffo, who is now in Porto Rico, has advised R. E. 
Johnston to-book him for concerts next ‘season from Janu- 
ary 15 to March 10. Mr. Ruffo returns to America in early 
December and has been engaged for some guest perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan between December 15 and Janu- 
ary 15 


Young Musicians’ Guild, Inc., Gives First 
Musicale 


\ new organization, The Young Musicians’ Guild, Inc., 
vith headquarters at 29 West 81st Street, New York City, 
gave its first musicale on January 24, From an artistic 
standpoint doubtlessly Houston Ray (a product of Joseffy 
and Daniels) deserves the greatest success of the day 
His numbers included Liszt's sixth rhapsody, which he 
produced with notable skill; a new concert transcription of 
Kreisler’s Old Refrain, also very effectively played; and 


Chopin's D minor polonaise, played with brilliancy. Among 
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others, Olga Moses deserves much praise for the delicate 
performance of her solo harp numbers. Dorothy Adrian 
won well deserved applause for her excellent songs. The 
singing of A. A. Pen and the English songs of John Patton 
added much to the generally fine program. John Picarri 
pleased the big audience with his reading of Face to Face 
with Wagner. 

The Y. M. Guild gives musicales on the third Thursday 
of every month, when a minimum amount of contribution 
for covering of administrative expenses opens the door 
to every music loving person. Membership can be obtained 
there on the evening of the Y. M. Guild musicales. 
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A Busy Winter for Mischa Elman 


Following a two weeks’ Christmas vacation after his fall 
engagements, Mischa Elman resumed his season tour, play- 
ing during the month of January at London, Galt, Sarnia 
and Windsor, Ontario; Detroit, Mich; Sharon and Erie, 
Pa.; Syracuse, Ithaca, Elmira and Brooklyn, N. Y.; Water- 
bury, Conn., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

His February and March engagements will take him to 
Ft. Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind.; Topeka, Kans.; Fort 
Smith, Little Rock, and El Dorado, Ark.; Natchez and 
Meridian, Miss.; Mobile, Ala.; Jacksonville, Orlando, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Miami, Fla.; Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and Memphis, Tenn. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Richmond, 
Va.; Washington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Mischa Elman Concert Direction, under the manage- 
ment of Max Endicoff, is busily engaged in allotting dates 
for Mr. Elman’s coast-to-coast tour during the season of 
1924-25, 


Activities of Mrs. George W. Peters 


On Thursday evening, January 29, Mrs. George W. Peters 
emertained her pupils at her residence studio in Allentown, 
Pa, when a program of music was presented by Lillian 
Bittenbender, Helen Dillinger, Catherine Gussinger, Marian 
Smith, Hallir Bachnan, Marian Gangawer, Elda Unangst, 
Gladys Evans, Perina Heinley, Elda Grammes, M, Herbert 
Gernert, Catherine Schupp, Catherine Wint and Elizabeth 
Johnson. Miss Schupp was soloist in the Baptist Church in 
Bethlehem, Pa., on Sunday evening, January 20. On Febru- 
ary 19, the West Side Conservatory of Music, of which Mrs. 
Peters is a member of the faculty, will present a program for 
the Radio Station MSAN, Allentown, Pa. Mrs, Peters is 
a pupil of Mae D. Miller, teacher of voice, with studios in 
Allentown and New York. 


Italian King Summons Lauri-Volpi 


Lauri-Volpi, the young Italian tenor who has just returned 
to take his place once more as a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, had the honor of being commanded to 
a private audience with the King of Italy at the Quirinal, 
Rome, on November 17 last. The King chatted for some 
time with the young tenor, who was a captain in the war, 
and his Majesty was pleased to accept as a gift seven Amer- 
ican made records of the tenor’s voice, the first of a series 
of twenty-eight records which are being made at the present 
by the Brunswick Company. It is probably the first time 
that any operatic artist has ever been commanded to a pri- 
vate audience with the King. 


10,000 Hear Leginska 
An enthusiastic audience taxed the capacity of the San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium recently to hear Ethel Leginska 
as soloist with the San Francisco Orchestra. According to 
the Call and Post: “Her solo numbers brought her thunder- 
ous applause from the 10,000 persons in the audience. It 
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ORESTE VESSELLA, 
bandmaster, who is filling a twelve weeks’ engagement at 


West Palm Beach, Fla. This is his third season at the 
famous winter resort. Immediately following the West Palm 
Beach engagement, Maestro Vessella will go to Atlantic City 
where he will conduct concerts at the Steel Pier, for the 
following siw months, as usual. This will be the eighteenth 
season for this well known musician and his band at Atlantic 
City. On his program Maestro Vessella will offer Rosita, 
Nights in the Woods, and Just One More Kiss, all published 
by the Sam Fow Company. (Palace Studio photo) 





was a monumental performance, brilliant in technic and 
masterful in dynamic power, with beautiful shading.” 

Reports indicate that Leginska is meeting with equally 
remarkable success in all the cities where she plays on her 
present tour of the Far West. 


Esther Walrath Lash and American Composers 


Songs of American composers featured by Esther Walrath 
Lash include the works of Beach, Salter, Branscombe, Mana- 
Zucca, Griswold, Freer, Lee, Hageman, Spross, MacDermid, 
Logan, Schneider, Rogers, Ronald, Protheroe, Campbell- 
Tipton, MacDowell, Lorena Beresford and several others. 
Mme. Lash writes: 

“Audiences like the American composers’ works. My 
opening group of songs throughout last season’s concert 
tour was by American composers and it found favor with 
every audience, I believe I was one of the first American 
singers to use American er almost exclusively 
on my programs, some time before they were generally 
recognized as good program material. 

“At that time I believed them to have merit and I wanted 
to boost the home product, especially where it was repre- 
sentative of the best American thought and feeling. I have 
found them deserving af sincere study and when their 
deepest beauties are brought out in interpretation, the once 
sceptical public accepts = with pleasure. I agree with 
a statement issued by Mina Hager, that we must make 
wise choice when introducing American works on the same 
programs with the best compositions of other countries 
that they need not suffer by comparison. An all-American 
program, which seems to be a popular idea of the moment, 
may have considerable variety, for there is much individ- 
uality among our composers and a widely diversified senti- 
ment expressed in their works. Our women composers 
have brought out some of the most notable works appearing 
today in song literature. A good coloratura song as grateful 
to this style of singing as Henry Bishop's Lo! Here the 
Gentle Lark, would find instant favor with many sopranos. 
So often a composer reaches a fine climax near the end 
of such a song but is content with such a weak concluding 
phrase that the singer feels himself left ‘in the air’ to say 
nothing of how an audience would feel about it, were such 
to be —. It remains then for every coloratura to use 
her own a | to the final soaring or adopt the style of 
some other find English a perfectly singable language, 
but it remains to the composer to espouse the cause of 
good singing in this language by giving more heed to the 
e, i, er syllables as to their position in the musical phrase.” 


House “Holds Up the Show” 


“The performance was temporarily.delayed while Mr. 
House repeatedly bowed in acknowledgment of the con- 
tinued applause which greeted his solo.” This comment 
recently appeared in the Kewanee, Ill, Star-Courier, follow- 
ing Mr. Houes’s recent appearance in Kewanee with the 
Hinshaw Company. 

With his usual good nature, Mr. House recently sang at 
an impromptu concert at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City. The concert was a great success, and the Atlantic 
City Gazette-Review said: “The audience was enthralled by 
the singing of Judson House.” 


Fay Foster Furnishes ms for Philadelphia 
ul 


Mrs. Watrous, im resident of the angen ‘Music Club, 

encountered a difficult problem when called upon by the 

members of the club to eg an original breakfast and 

a = for the forthcoming festivity to be given the end 
ebruary. 

Othe problem was solved, however, after Mrs. Watrous 
saw the East Indian group of Fay Foster’s Philadelphia 
classes. Arrangements were immediately made by which 
Miss Foster was to furnish an entire East Indian program. 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF OFF FOR LONDON. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, sailed on the 8. 8S. Majestic 
last week for England, where, February 13, he conducted by invitation a concert of 
the London Symphony Orchestra. It is not the first time, by any means, that he 


has appeared as guest conductor of that orchestra. He will return home from 

Southampton, February 20, on the Olympic. With him in the photograph is Mrs. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Orchestra, who saw him off. 
(Fotograms photo) 
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BALOKOVIC, 
Jugo-Slav violinist, who comes to America after winning brilliant success throughout 
Europe and announces a series of recitals at the National Theater, beginning February 17 
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DE GREGORIO PUPILS IN CONCERT 
Left to right: Mr. and Mrs. Franco de Gregorio; Giuseppina Guaiano, soprano; John 
Zabriskie, baritone, and Anna Pinto, the harpist, who gave a successful concert 
recently in the Wyckoff, N. J., Auditorium. The two singers are pupils of Mr. de 
Gregorio, : 





GREENVILLE WOMAN’S COLLEGE CHORAL CLUB: 

Just before the Christmas vacation, the choral club of the Greenville Woman's College 

gave a very successful performance of The Messiah. J. Oscar Miller, seated in the center 

FRANCES PERALTA, of the stage, front, is the conductor. Standing in the pit is George 1. Schaeffer, director 

soprano of the Metropolitan of music at the college, and at the left is Mrs. J. Oscar Miller, pianist and accompanist 

Opera, who will be heard for of the club. The.soloists were the members of the New York Oratorio Quartet. Seated 

the first time in the leading role on the stage, left to right, they are Thomas Vuson, tenor; Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano; 

of I Compagnacci on Saturday Ethel Wright, contralto, and Edwin Swain, baritone. (Photo by James Huntington, 
evening, February 16. Greenville, 8. C.) 


THREE EMINENT PIANISTS. 
The accompanying interesting snapshot was taken by Guio 
mar Novaes, also a well known pianist, on the day Paderew 
ski sailed for Hurope last spring. It is needless to state that 
FERNAND ANSSEAU, t\lecander Siloti is to be seen at the left of the picture, then 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera, snapped in front of the comes Paderewski in the center, and Sigismond Stojowski 
Art Institute of Chicago. at the right. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
Werrenrath sang before an audience that taxed the capacity of City 
Hall,—Springfield Union, January 12. 





Reinald Werrenrath is possessed of a beautiful voice, which he used 
with supreme artistry, with no studious outward appearance of 
making a task of it. He just sang for the pleasure of singing and that 
may account for the tremendous success of his recital.—Holyoke 
Telegram, January 12, 


To a beautiful baritone voice, Mr. Werrenrath adds intelligence, good 
taste, the ability to color the voice to varying moods, and the dramatic 
instinct to make telling effects when the occasion is at hand, and at 
other times by subtle touches of imagination colors the voice in such 
a way that all the beauties of the poetry are vividly brought to his 
audience,—Nashua Telegraph, January 12, 1924. 





The famous singer repeated his sucess here of two years ago, and 
was greeted enthusiastically by a large audience.—Hanover Gazette, 
January 17. 


Grainger Receives Touching Tribute in 
Memory of Mother 


In early January, Percy Grainger gave a recital at Scars- 
dale, N. Y., which was his first appearance in the immediate 
vicinity of his home since his return from Europe, and when 
he had finished playing Colonial Song, which the composer 
dedicated to his mother, the house rose in a body as an act 
of neighborly sympathy. The following is an account of 
the concert from The Daily Reporter : 


Percy Grainger payet to his neighbors last night at Dyckman Hall, 
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voice. The New York Staats-Zeitung has the following 
to say about her: 

Of the great number of beautiful voices, I cannot forget the inde- 
scribably tender, sweet, and at the same time, distinctive soprano 
voice of a young unseen member of the choir. This voice was at 
times of exquisite sweetness, then again positively planieting, I had 
to think of the great singer Angelica Catalani, who as a c ild in a 
convent attracted so much attention by the seraphic beauty of her 
voice that the little singer finally was permitted to leave the convent 
and adopt a professional career. 


Sylvia Tell in Charge of San Carlo Ballet 


Sylvia Tell, the well-known American premiere danseuse, 
was asked recently by Fortune Gallo to take charge of the 
San Carlo Opera Company ballet for the season in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The season opened in_San 
Francisco on January 21, and the critic on the San Fran- 
¢isco Call and Post, January 22, had the following to say 
regarding Miss Tell: 

Sylvia Tell, the premiere danseuse, was poe Her ballet 
dancing before the bull-fighter’s palace reminded one of Pavlowa, and 
her Spanish dance with a small corps in the tavern gave a great dash 
of color to the scene. 


Wittgenstein Warmly Received 


In the Spur of January 1, 1924, Cosmo Hamilton writes as 
follows of Victor Wittgenstein: 

Under the most comfortable conditions one listened to the brilliant 
laying of this very true and bgp ayes artist whose great talent 
as not yet been fully recognized, but who, one of these days, must 


certainly take his a at the very top of the tree. I have never heard , 


Schumann and Chopin more exquisitely interpreted than by this 
young American pianist, who has devoted himself with such blazing 





Scarsdale, and after he had finished Colonial Song, his own Pp 
tion, dedicated to his mother, who lived here, the tribute of standing 
applause was paid to him, This piece was the high spot of the program. 
In it the composer has wished to express feelings aroused by the 
scenery and people of his native land, Australia, and the house rose 
in a body as an act of neighborly sympathy. . 

That Grainger is a child of nature, an outdoor enthusiast, was 
again demonstrated last evening. He has never been ill in his life, 
never had a headache, and his playing was the message of joyous 
nature refined and exalted by the artist. 

The opening number, sonata in B minor (Chopin) was particularly 
splendid in the allegro maestoso and the finale, the cantabile passage 
especially being beautiful. This composition by Chopin is a favorite 
with students, and many were present, last night, to hear Grainger’s 
interpretation. 

The famous Bach Prelude and Fague, an intellectual number, was 
plaged with fine balance and clarity. 

he two sonatas by Scarlatti, who preceded Chopin by a century, 
served to illustrate the wide range of the artist’s genius, as did also 
the concluding number of the group, Hornpipe, from the Water Music 
(Handel), arranged by Grainger. The third number, Symphonic 
Studies (Schumann), owed much of its prominence in the program 
to the artist's pedaling, which brought out all of its iridescent tonal 
color. For an encore Brahms’ Cradle Song was played, its highly sen- 
timental interpretation making a striking contrast to the studies. 
The remainder of the program—TIrish Tune from County Derry, 
Country Gardens, Colonial Song and Spoon River—was by Grainger 
himself, compositions so individual that they are recognized as the 
artist‘s special field in the musical world, 

Outdoor life has gripped him, and the music of the rural life wher- 
ever found has become ditinctively characteristic of the composer. 
At the conclusion of the program Springtime by Grieg, Juba Dance 
by Dett, and a Sailor's Song by Grainger, were given to satisfy the 
large audience that refused to leave the hall, 


Conductor N. Lindsay Norden Praised 


Appended are excerpts from some of the press notices 
which followed the first concert of the season of the Potts- 
ville Choral Society, N. Lindsay Norden, conductor: 

Mr. Norden, as a conductor, is singularly free from the mannerisms 
that affect many well known conductors, but he is equal at all times 


to the, Semenee of the compositions,—Pottsville Morning Paper, Jan- 
uary 10. 





Under the baton of N. Lindsay Norden the two hundred voices 
comprising the Pottsville Choral Society gave a delightful concert 
in Charlton’s Hall last night. . . . The big chorus showed remarkable 
interpretation of the selections they handled, responding to every 
movement of their leader, evidenced that, although they are only a 
year old, they have been well launched and there is a future before 
them.—Pottsville Evening Journal, January 10. 


_Following is press comment upon the conducting of Mr. 
Norden of the Mendelssohn Club, an organization which is 
now in its forty-ninth season: 


Mr. N. Lindsay Norden shows great skill in the selection of un- 
hackneyed works.—Philadelphia Inquirer, January 17 





Under the leadership of N. Lindsay Norden, thé chorus showed 
evidences of careful drilling and delicate shading.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin, January 17 


The Mendelssohn Club boasts many fine voices and a conductor 
who trains the singers to do exceptionally good work in a wide range 
of compositions.—Philadelphia Record, January 17. 








_ The chorus did some of the best singing it has d f 
time and Mr. Norden as usual had po nn ey fd Ba 
much ¢.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger, January 17. 





Marjorie Squires a “Profound Hit” 
The following letter was received by her managers from 


+» Morrison, director of the Conservatory of Music, 
Oberlin, O., after Marjorie Squires sang in that city re- 
cently in a performance of Parker's Hora Novissima: 


I am glad to report to you that Marjorie Squires, in her role in the 
Hora Novissima by Horatio Parker, had an excellent success and 
made a most profound hit by her splendid voice and fine style of 
singing. It has been a long time since we have heard a young con- 
tralto with so glorious a voice and such a fine singing brain as Miss 
pecires show on this occasion and we shall always be glad to hear 

r again. 





Lincoln Pays Tribute to Myra Hess 


Annie Friedberg, manager of Myra Hess, has received 
the appended letter, paying tribute to the English pianist: 


My dear Miss Friedberg: ge ‘DBRS C998 
ee must tell you more about the remarkabl i 
by Myra Hess in-her recital here on Monday night. “ oye ee 
anes lot 43 iat i 4 Lineot 
She won her audience instantly, and Lincoln musicians agree that 
a more satisfying performance of the beautiful 
program has never’ been heard in Lincoln. ee See ee 
Her playing is herself. How true. Her interpretations are but 
one phase of her superb art. A great artist with a message. 
Pi Kappa la members are highly elated and happy over their 
success and feel it a great honor to have had the privilege of intro- 
ducteg ber to mt = a he the 
greatly appreciate the opportunity ve had to k Mi 
personally, and feel deeply grateful to you for the come pre lee 
you have shown me. s 
(Signed) Onrpa Srecxeserc, 
Bee School of Music. 





Estelle Liebling Pupil Attracts Attention 


Among the sixty-five singers who constitute the choir of 
the Rheinhart-Gest Miracle production, the one who was 
chosen to sing the only solo which occurs is Jessica Dragon- 
ette, a pupil of Estelle Liebling. Miss Dragonette 
is a Philadelphia girl and has an unusually lovely soprano 


ent and tr to his work, The result lifted 
one high above the sordid earth. 


Daniel Artist Enjoyed 

Cleo Scanland, contralto, soloist of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C., sang on the eve- 
ning of January 18 at a meeting of the Society of Virginia. 
Her selections included Mother, O Sing Me to Rest, and 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. Miss Scanland is an 
artist pupil of Edna Bishop Daniel, well known as an “ex- 
ponent of the common sense system of voice placement and 
tone production used by true voice culturists and real artists 
of all nations.” Mrs. Daniel is a member of the Society of 
Virginia. Her father-in-law, the late Hon. John W. Daniel, 
was a well known orator and for twenty-five years United 
States Senator from Virginia, 


Harry Colin Thorpe Pupil Sings for Radio 


Beatrice Goeke, soprano, was the vocal artist on the pro- 
gram broadcasted on January 23, from WWAB, Trenton, 
N. J. Mrs. Goeke’s singing was praised as the best ever 
heard from that station. In addition to other selections, 
the artist sang Musetta’s Waltz Song, All For You, Martin, 
and Will o’ the Wisp, Winne. 

Mrs, Goeke studies with Harry Colin Thorpe. 


Arden Sings at Equity Banquet 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, sang 
for the Equity’s Banquet given by the Guarantors of the 
American Art Theater for American Actors on January 22 
at the Hotel Astor. Miss Arden.on this occasion sang for 
the first time in New York Carmen’s Dream, a fantasy for 
voice and piano on the themes of Carmen especially com- 
posed for Miss Arden by Buzzi-Peccia. 


Inga Orner to Sing in Chicago 


Inga Orner, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been engaged by the Norwegian Glee Club of Chicago 
to appear as soloist at the festival there on May 4. As Miss 
Orner is a big drawing card in Chicago, the Glee Club se- 
cured the Humboldt Park Commandery for the festival. 


Mickeshena-Drucker’s Songs to Be Heard 


Mme. Romanoff and Eugen Plotnikoff, in their associated 
studio work, will soon feature songs by Mme. Mickeshena- 
Drucker, over which they are both very enthusiastic. 


SYDNEY KING RUSSELL 


COMPOSER 


The Song of the Hill 
Children of Men 
and Other Songs Introduced by Prominent Artists 


ROEMAET ROSANOFF 


CELLIST 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, etc. 
Management ARTHUR JUDSON 250 W. 57th Street 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








LOS ANGELES HEARS 
MORE CHAMBER MUSIC 


And Programs Prove Deilightful—Orchestra’s “Pop” Concert 
Offers Varied Program—Well Known Soloists 
Appear in Concert and Recital 

Los Angeles, Cal., January 26—The popular concert of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, on January 20, 
included the Tannhauser March, Ivanoff’s Caucasian 
Sketches (played for the first time at these concerts), 
Tschakowsky’s Italian Caprice, and Liszt’s symphonic poem 
No. 4, Orpheus. 

The “piece de resistance” was Saint-Saéns’ Le Carnival 
des Animaux, for two pianofortes and orchestra. Also 
there was The Swan, played by Ilya Bronson, first cellist, 
and two pianos, which received hearty applause. This was 
its first hearing here. The piano parts were played by 
Winifred Hooke and Alex Karnbach. Miss Hooke has 
been heard with the orchestra on several occasions, but Mr. 
Karnbach made his initial appearance as a piano soloist, 
being better known as one of the principal violinists of the 
orchestra. 

ZOELLNER QuARTET MONTHLY MUSICALE. 


Zoellner’s monthly evening, given in the Biltmore music 
room on January 14, was unusually interesting. Besides 
the Beethoven quartet, op. 18, No. 4, the quartet gave The 
Humming Bird, written by Sarah Coleman Bragdon of 
Pasadena. The audience insisted on a repetition, and 
Joseph Zoellner, Jr., said they had played it all through 
the East with marked success. Jongens’ Serenade Tendre 
opened this group and the final movement of Haydn’s 
quartet, op. 64, No. 5, closed it. Interest centered in the 
quintets written for string quartet and guitar. The first 





was the Pastoral from Boccherini’s quartet in D, and the’ 


second Paganini quintet, op. 4. The guitar was played by 
Valdah Olcott-Bickford, a recent addition to musical Los 
Angeles. 

The Zoellner family has endeared itself to Los Angeles, 
and the monthly Biltmore musicales are largely attended. 


Los ANGELES Trio HEArp. 


The Los Angeles Trio, May MacDonald-Hope, pianist; 
Calmon Luboviski, violinist, and Ilya Bronson, violoncellist, 
appeared at Ebell Club House the evening of January 17, 
in the third concert of their eighth season. It was a re- 
quest program, and received with an enthusiasm that be- 
spoke appreciation of its merits. The Kreutzer Sonata 
was given with understanding and sympathy. Other num- 
bers were trio No. 5, G major, Mozart; and trio in F 
sharp, by Cesar Franck. 


CuamBer Music Society 1N Concert. 


The seventh concert of the Chamber Music Society was 
given in the Gamut Club Theater, the evening of January 
It was to have been rendered by the Maquarre En- 
semble and the Philharmonic woodwind players, but owing 
to the illness of Andre Maquarre, the two first numbers 
(featuring the flute and strings, and a flute sonata) had to 
be abandoned. The third, sextet No. 6 of Ludwig Thuille, 
was given as scheduled, Jay Plowe, flutist of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, substituting for Mr. Maquarre. 

The Philharmonic Quartet came to the rescue in the first 
selection; and Emil Ferir and Blanche Rogers-Lott, in a 
suite for viola and piano, by Marias, supplied the second 
number. The quartet is composed of Sylvain Noack, first 
violin; Harry Svedrofsky, second violin; Emile Ferir, viola, 
and Ilya Bronson, cellist. They excelled in the Borodine 
quartet. 

The Philharmonic woodwind players are from the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. They are Andre Maquarre, flute; 
Henri de Busscher, oboe; Pierre Perrier, clarinet; A!fred 


Brain, French horn; Frederich Moritz, bassoon, and 
Blanche Rogers-Lott, piano. 
ScHUMANN-HEINK AGAIN HEarp. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink offered her second recital the 
evening of January 18, given as always to a capacity house. 
Kate Hoffman, accompanist, was a feature of the evening, 


and Florence Hardeman added to the impression she made 
as a Violinist. : 
Sousa at PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM. 

John Philip Sousa proved he was still the idol of the 
people at the several concerts he and his band gave here 
recently at Philharmonic Auditorium, under L. E. 3ehym- 
er’s management. The houses were crowded at each con- 
cert, not only by musicians but by many who rarely hear the 
regular concerts, 

BeHyMER Presents UKRAINIANS. 

The Ukrainian Chorus, Alexander Koshetz directing, gave 
three concerts recently. The houses were packed and en- 
cores in constant demand. Koshetz was the recipient of 
much applause. 

Heiretz 1n AupiTor1uM SErIiEs. 

Jascha Heifetz gave two recitals under the direction of 
George Leslie Smith of the Auditorium Series, and crowded 
the house. The regular program was lengthened with a 
number of encores demanded by the audience. 

Paviowa IN Eicut PerrorMANCES. 

L. E. Behymer is presenting Pavlowa in eight perform- 
ances from January 24 to 30. The three given thus far 
were delightful. Theodore Stier is conducting and the 
houses are sold out for the entire eight performances. 

City CLtus Hears Exvinor Marvo Anp Sout Conen. 

Every Friday of the year at the luncheon hour, Gage 
Christopher leads a community sing and presents several 
assisting artists in solos and ensemble before the City. Club. 
The delight which that body of men takes in the community 
singing, and the energy with which they participate, is in- 
spiring. 

POn January 25 the program was given by Elinor Marlo, 
mezzo-soprano, and Sol Cohen, violinist. Miss Marlo sang 
in Hansel and Gretel at the Hollywood Opera Study Club, 
under Dr, Frank Nagel last month, and is soloist with the 
Ellis Club and the symphony orchestra this coming week. 
For the City Club program she sang Bemberg’s Hindu 
Chant, with Mr. Cohen playing the obligato, My Love Is a 
Muleteer, by Emily Francis Base, and as encore Carrie 
Jacobs Bond’s A Little Bit o’ Honey. She scored a tre- 
mendous hit with the club. 

Sol Cohen played a group of Kreisler numbers and, by 
request, nevemeaaes his own song, Gethsemane, for Frank 
Geiger, the well known baritone. 

Ivy Mae Trauis is the regular accompanist of the club. 

Notes. 

The Pacific Coast Musician had a well deserved editorial 
on the recent vote of the Los Angeles Realty Board, which 
acclaimed William A. Clark, Jr., as the city’s most useful 
citizen. 

Joseph Zoellner, Jr., and Amandus Zoellner presented two 
artist-pupils, Olive Englund, pianist, and Florence Duvall, 
violinist, in recital at Hollywood Woman's Club Audito- 
rium on January 18. 

Dr. George W. Andrews, head of the organ department 
of Oberlin College, gave a recital in Bovard Auditorium, 
University of Southern California, the afternoon of Janu- 
ary 24, 

The Woman's Lyric Club celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary with an informal program and dance in the Gamut 
Club ballroom on the evening of January 16. 

Elinor Remick Warren, pianist and composer, left for 
New York on January 14 to join Florence Easton, with 
whom she will tour in concert. Mme. Easton will use songs 
of this young composer. While in New York Miss Warren 
will make records for the phonograph. ; 

Carrie Jacobs Bond is recovering from a recent illness 
and will leave next week for a trip to Honolulu. tg 4 


SAN DIEGO COMPOSERS ARE 
FEATURED BY AMPHION CLUB 


Schumann-Heink Delights 
San Diego, Cal., January 24—The Amphion Club pre- 
sented a group of San Diego composers to an audience of 
members that overflowed the Unitarian Church. The club 











hopes to make Composers’ Day an annual feature of the 
organization’s activities, to encourage creative talent and 
give the “prophet” a little honor in his own cowatry. A 
more auspicious beginning could not have been made. 
Humphrey Stewart headed the program with his Proces- 
sional March (organ) from the music-drama, John of Nepo- 
muk; Ebb-Tide, The Singing Girl of Shan, On a Moonlit 
River, Music When Soft Voices Die, and Drums of the 
Sea, with In May as an encore, were sung by Vernice 
Brand, contralto. Mrs, Gordon Gray, violin, played several 
numbers from Suite in the Old Style, by Constance Mills 
Herreshoff. Two songs represented Nino Marcelli: Deep 
in the Forest and Solitude, sung by Vernice Brand, Lotte 
Buck Porterfield, soprano, rendered the last two groups: 
Blackbird, The Unfading Beauty, and Gold, Frankincense 
and Myrrh, by Mary Green Payson; and Morning, Fugitive, 
To the Desert, and Spring Song, by Constance Mills Herre- 
shoff. The composers appeared as the accompanists of their 
own works and were recalled again and again. 
ScuuMANN-Heink Hearp, 

The fourth event of the Amphion Artist Course brought 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink to San Diego once more. Every 
seat was filled and Mme, Schumann-Heink’s entrance was 
greeted by the audience standing. A particularly well-ar- 
ranged program was offered: Wagner, Schubert, and 
Brahms, with an English group to close. The artist was in 
fine voice, ably assisted by Mrs. Hoffman at the piano, 
and the young violinist, Florence Hardeman. 

UKRAINIAN CHorus APPEARS. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus, also-on the Amphion 
Course, met with tremendous success. Mme, Slobodskaja, 
soprano soloist with the organization, also. was a sensa- 
tion. A return engagement has been arranged, when an 
entirely different program will be presented, 

Nores. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe visited here recently 
and renewed their popularity with the San Diego public. 

Under the auspices of the Thearle Music Company a 
pianist new to San Diego, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, was heard 
in concert recently. 

Sousa and his band scored their usual success and filled 
the Spreckels Theater for both concerts, *. B. B. 


SAN FRANCISCO PLEASED 
WITH SAN CARLOANS’ VISIT 


Two Weeks’ Performances Hugely Enjoyed—Hertz Conducts 
Brahms and Wagner—Cosi Fan Tutti Heard— 
Schumann-Heink Concert—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., February 1—San Francisco has just 
received its annual two weeks’ visit from the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company. The repertory consisted of the 
most popular Italian operas, but the outstanding perform- 
ance was La Tosca, which afforded the opportunity of hear- 
ing Alice Gentle in the title role. The soprano brought 
down the house after her singing of the Vissi D’Arte, 
creating a genuine sensation. Bianca Saroya also enjoyed 
success, and she received a hearty welcome from her host 
of admirers. Mario Valle, Stella De Mette, Pietro de 
Biasi, and the other favorites individually gave. splendid ac- 
counts of themselves, 

Hertz Conpucts BRAHMS AND WAGNER. 

Two memorable symphonic events of the present year 
were those which Alfred Hertz and his aggregation of 
musicians gave as the eighth pair of concerts. Instead of 
the usual novelty, Mr. Hertz selected Brahms’ C minor 
symphony; Benvenuto Cellini overture of Berlioz; and the 
Vorspiel und Liebestodt, from Tristan and Isolde. At the 
close of the concert Mr. Hertz was recalled five times and 
twice the orchestra was forced to stand in acknowledg- 
ment of the enthusiasm. 

Cost Fan Turtr Hearp, 

William Wade Hinshaw’s company presented Mozart's 
Cosi Fan Tutti before an audience of large size recently 
Irene Williams headed the cast, and spirited acting and fine 

. (Continued on page 59) 
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BOSS BARITOR 
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AGdrees: 
411 North 36th Street 
Philadetphia, Pa. 


ALBERT E. RUFF | 


Two Years Voice Specialist fer 
| GERALDINE FARRAR 


Miss Farrar writes: “It is not easy to adequately 
express in words my admiration for your remarkable 
knowledge, your never-failing patience and genuine 
interest. You deserve the entire credit for the most 
successful and happiest year of my artistic endeavor.” 


Master Ciass, Los Angelo. $e" uorive Weeks, begin- 
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Operatic Excerpts at Vinello-Johnson School 


Generally speaking, the hardened reviewer of music 
avoids attendance, on one pretext or another, at amateur 
musical functions. Not that he lacks interest in those who 
aspire to musical eminence, or that he is necessarily bored 
by performances that fall short of perfection. Usually ie 
is lack of time or the feeling that one cannot fairly apply 
the customary standards in judging performances of t 
character that keep the reviewer at home. 

Be all that as it may, the Vinello-Johnson School of 
Voice and Opera gave excerpts from Faust, Cavalleria, 
Pagliacci and Carmen on January 25 and 26, in one of the 
spacious studios of the school, and, having heard something 
of the remarkable success achieved by this school in its 
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performances of Carmen at the Arlington Theater last 

ring, the writer found himself among those present at 
the school. The experience was ar illuminating one. So 
much is said about the vital importance of going to Europe 
to acquire the savoir faire and the routine of operatic sing- 
ing that one hardly expects to find the opportunity for that 
kind of education in this country—and, of all places, in 
Boston, But Mme. Johnson, a teacher of no little dynamic 
power, resource and imagination, has proved herself equal 
to the task of giving her pupils an opportunity to test 
their mettle not only as vocalists but also as dramatic artists 
in embryo. She creates the proper illusion with scenic and 
lighting effects and has the participants appropriately and 
becomingly costumed. Of greater significance, however, is 
the fact that her punils not only sing their parts but also 
aim to dramatize and characterize the roles assigned to 
them. To be sure, it cannot fairly es said that those who 
took part were vocally or histrionically of uniform quality, 
but it was evident that all had prepared their work carefully 
and that there was a keen desire approaching eagerness to 
be in the picture, so to speak, with the result that the per- 
formances had spontaneity and were generally without the 
distressing halting quality of most amateur performances. 
In other words, ae Johnson succeeds in achieving pace, 
that quality which is indispensable in effective dramatic 
portrayal. 

It is unnecessary to go into any detailed account as to the 
individual merits of the singers. Naturally, there were some 
who stood out prominently, and a few showed real promise 
as artists in the making. Mme. Johnson is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of these performances. Large audi- 
ences greeted the singers warmly. The casts were as fol- 
lows: Faust—(Margarita) Phyllis Cleveland, (Siebel) Lu- 
cretia Bush, (Martha) Lillian Smith, (Faust) Anthony 
Guarino, (Mephistopheles ) Oscar Grainger, (Valentin) 
Martas Brown; Cavalleria Rusticana—(Santuzza) Anna 
Finkelstein, (Turiddu) Vincenzio Spolzino, (Lola) Flor- 
ence Dolan; Pagliacci—(Nedda) Mrs. N. Morton, 
(Tonio) Martas Brown Beets ohn Codman, (Canio) 
Vincenzio Spolzino; re wh ec Hazel Hurd, 
(Micaela) Phyllis Cleveland, uita) Mrs. N.. 
Morton, (Mercedes) Lillian Smith { Jose) Anthony 
Guarino, (Escamillo) Oscar al (Zuniga) Charles 
Pidgeon. (El Danecairo)- Vincenzio Spolzino, (El Remen- 
dado) Martas Brown. 

The chorus included Lucretia Bush, Gladys Chase, Flor- 
ence Dolan, Sadye Finkelstein, Louise Jelly, Lillian Miller, 
Pauline Poirier, Katherine Scollan, James Lind and Aaron 
Noyes. Harold Schwab was a helpful and altogether ad- 
mirable accompanist. 


Woodstock Enthuses Over Lusk’s Appearance 


Milan Lusk, well kiiown violinist, experienced a thrilling 
moment in his life when he missed the last train for Wood- 
stock, Ill, where he was scheduled to appear on the evening 
of January Due to an erroneous timepiece, he found 
himself stranded twenty-five miles from his destination. Not 
daunted, however, by this incident, he was able, after some 
difficulty, in finally hiring a high- powered automobile and 
a courageous driver who was not afraid of risking his a 
on the treacherous highway, which _was_almost 
in-places on account-of snowdrifts. In spite of the leary 
condition of the roads, the feat was fortunately accom- 
plished without any mishap and Milan Lusk arrived just in 
time for the recital. The Woodstoek. Daily Sentinel, after 
commenting about this incident, continued: “Milan Lusk, 
noted violinist, was greeted by a crowded house ‘which 
showed much enthusiasm. He has such a pleasant n- 
ality that he wins his. audience at once, His 
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delight. This gifted player may rest assured that he will 
be given a welcome back at any time.” 


TORONTO HAPPENINGS 


Toronto, Can., January 18—The symphony concerts, un- 
der the direction of Luigi Von Kunits, are being attended 
by increasing numbers, the public showing its appreciation 
of the varied pr ms offered and the manner in which 
they are performed. At the concert on December 26, Grieg’s 
Peer — music; Beethoven's overture to Leonore, No. 3, 
and a Romanza by W. O. Forsyth, were given. These 

works were received with pleasure by a large audience. 
or Gill, local soprano, sang Elsa’s Dream from Lohen- 


“A the last concert by this local organization, Beethoven's 
symphony in C minor, No, 5, received an admirable Pree 
entation. The soloist on this occasion was Colin Mc 
pianist and composer, who performed his own piano concerto. 


PApDEREWSKI APPEARS. 

On January 7 Toronto had the privilege of hearing Pade- 
rewski in recital in Massey Hall, when the demand for seats 
was so great that cm hundred people failed to 
admittance. His pl playing aroused great enthusiasm. Fie 
— was lon contained the works of Bach, Haydn, 

ozart and Beet oa 

Mark Hampourc Returns. 

On January 17 the pianist, Mark Hambourg, gave a recital 
in Massey Hall to a large number of admirers, playing a 
program containing the sonata in C major, opus 2; the 
variations in F minor by Haydn; a group of Cho in, and 
other compositions, ge with the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
Wedding March, and Dance of the Elves. 


Toronto Oratorio Socretry Gives THE MesstiaH. 

A performance of Handel’s Messiah was given on Janu- 
ary 14 by the Toronto Oratorio Society, under the direction 
of Dr. Edward Broome. The chorus gave impressive ren- 
ditions of the Hallelujah chorus, Behold the Lamb of God, 
and others. The soloists, Winifrid Henderson Thomas, 
soprano; Florence Fenton-Box, contralto; Fred Patton of 
New York, bass; and Albert David, tenor, sang with splen- 
did intonation and phrasing, each receiving a full share 
of applause. 

Notes. 

A large audience attended the recital of E. Horodyski, 
young Polish pianist, in the Margaret Eaton Hall, where 
he played the Bach- Busoni Chromatic Fantasie and "Fugue ; 
the Paganini-Brahms variations, and smaller offerings. 
Since then he has left Toronto to settle in New York. 

Signor Carboni has received the appointment of Canadian 
representative of the Fichefet Theatrical and Concert 
Agency of Paris. This age ncy will give assistance to young 
people contemplating further set abroad. W. O. F. 


Dickinson Recitals at Theological Seminary 


Clarence Dickinson's tenth annual series of historical lec- 
ture recitals, on Tuesdays at four, began on February 5 
at Union Theological Seminary. At the opening recital 
he was assisted by Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, 
contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Frank Croxton, bass; 
Max Olanoff, violinist, and a chorus, in the presentation of 
the Great Historical Liturgical Forms used in the Major 
Service of the Church, these being musical settings char- 
acteristic of the different periods of musical expression. 
The program included three psalms, one ancient Hebrew, 
one by the seventeenth century Marcello of Venice, and a 
Russian setting; a Gloria by Palestrina, a Serbian Kyrie, 
Christe Eleison and Benedictus by Bach, Sursum Corda by 
Merbecke and Elgar, Gloria in Excelsis, by Pergolesi, 
Sanctus by Clokey and Gounod, Agnes Dei by Bizet, Creed 
by Antonio Lotti (1667-1740) and Gretchaninoff, and the 
Fugue, Canzone and Epilogue in a sentence of the Creed 
for women’s voices, violin and organ, by Karg-Elert. 

The program for February 12 was The Great Historical 
Liturgical Forms in the Secondary Services, and the assist- 
ing artists were Dicie Howell, soprano; Robert Quait, 
tenor; Harold Land, bass; Margaret Sittig, violinist; 
Irene Percival, harpist, and the choir of the Church of the 
Ascension. Jessie raig Adams, organist and director, sang. 
Many unique numbers made up the program. 
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TRILBY, most famous of all singers, and 
SVENGALI, who taught her how to sing, 
are merely characters in George DuMau- 
rier’s famous novel, Trilby. 


There is nothing fictional, however, in 


The Secrets of Svengali 


by J. H. DUVAL 


It tells il there is to tell about the Art of Sing- 
a is written in a brisk, lively a that 
holds the interest. It is full of anecdot cone paallpadl om 





singers and great teachers of the past and present. 
If you are a singer yourself or merely a lover of 
good singing, it is a book well worth reading. 





Price $2.00 aoe 
_ For Sale at Music Stores and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO., | 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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IMPRESARIO HINSHAW FINDS 
MEMPHIS ENTHUSIASTIC 


His Production of The Impresario Is Delightfully Given 
—Home Purchased by Beethoven Club—Notes 

— Tenn., January 31.—An important musical 
event of the season was the initial appearance of Rach- 
maninoff, at the Lyric Theater, under the local management 
of Allan Welburn. The program opened with Bach’s Eng- 
lish suite No. 2. The Prelude, Sarabande and Bourree were 
followed by Variations Serieuses, of Mendelssohn. The 
next two numbers, Nocturne (Chopin) and scherzo in C 
sharp minor (Chopin), brought forth such determined ap- 
plause that a pin waltz was given as an encore. The 
third number was Funerailles (Liszt), after which a group 
of three of his own compositions were played. The audi- 
ence clamored for more and hoped for prelude in C 
sharp minor was given. The Be gag closed with the 
Strauss-Taussig Night Butterfly Waltz. 

Impresario aT Lyric. 

The Impresario, Mozart's opera comique, given by Percy 
Hemus and an excellent company, was an attraction at the 
Lyric Theater recently, under the direction of Mrs. S. J. 
Latta. Mr. Hemus, who is a favorite with Memphians, was 
well received. Others to deserve praise were Lottice How- 
ell, Hazel Huntingdon, Francis Tyler, and Charles Mas- 
singer, with Gladys Craven at the piano. 

Home Purcuasep sy BeerHoven Cus. 


The Beethoven Club, founded in 1891, has, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Jefferson Franklin Hill, president, secured 
a permanent home. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Hill, the plan of securing life 
memberships was made. Twenty-six took out life member- 
ships at $100 each. Others contributed to the club funds by 
giving memorial memberships. 

purchasing committee consisted of the president, 
Mrs. J. F. Hill; Mmes. David L. Griffith, Frank Sturm, 
Lunsford Mason and A, Denny DuBose. 
Notes. 

The Madison Heights Methodist Church quartet choir 
presented the first of the series of Sunday afternoon re- 
citals at the Goodwyn Institute, under the direction of 
Mrs. Clyde Park, soprano. Mrs. Park was heard to ad- 
vantage in- several numbers. Mrs. Lunsford Mason was 
the accompanist. 

The second of the series of Sunday afternoon recitals 
was heard at the Goodwyn Institute when the Beethoven 
Club recently arranged an excellent program. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce music committee, of which Dr. A, B. Wil- 
liams is chairman, sponsors the concerts during the season. 
St. John’s Church orchestra opened the program with Pil- 
grims’ Chorus, from Tannhauser. The quartet choir of 
Court Avenue Church, composed of Mmes. Emerson Bailey, 
soprano; Lula Burney, contralto; Hugh Sandidge, tenor, 
and Carl Ashton, baritone, gave two delightful numbers. 
Violin selections by George Gerbig and Harry Kohn, and 
a solo by Maude Moreland, soprano, were followed by a 
duet from La Boheme by Mrs. Claude Tully and Herbert 
Moss. Others appearing were Laura Scherer Hines, reader, 
and Mrs. E. J. pene soprano. Accompanists were Mmes. 
Bates Brown, N. Marshy and William Ballinger. The 
community singing was directed by Marie Greenwood Wor- 
den, who also had charge of the program for the afternoon. 

Dr. A. B. Williams, chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce music committee, has undertaken to secure funds to 
conduct the symphony orchestra for the season, and is meet- 
ing with excellent results. 

rs. Garner Strickland, soprano, of the First Methodist 
Church, arranged an attractive program for WMC radio 
broadcasting station last week. 

An attraction at the Goodwyn Institute, January 7 and 8, 
was Branson De Cou’s Dream Pictures, two matinee and 
two evening performances, 

The music committee of the Nineteenth Century Club 
continues to make that feature of the club interesting. Last 
week Mrs. Charles Watson, soprano, gave a program before 
the regular noon day luncheon, 

Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano, is in New York for two 
months’ study. Jai ¥ eke 


Leginska Interviewed on Modern Music 


An unusually interesting interview with Ethel Leginska 
recently appeared in the Scranton Republican, previous to 
the —— of the dynamic little English pianist in that 
city. Besides being well known herself as a composer of 
ultra modern music, Leginska is well in touch with the cur- 
rent movements in music. She is quoted as saying: 

“The world is moving at an amazing speed in the matter 
of modernizing music composition, and although the struc- 
tures of the old masters will never fall, it is the duty of 
present-day audiences to accept the new idiom, and trust 
in that which they do not at present understand, but which 
will surely manifest itself in the near future e 
are living in a period that demands an idiom of its own. In 
the matter of compositions the masters have said all that 
may be said, in their own way, and it is futile for present- 
day composers to continue along their line of thought; why, 
therefore, cannot we express ourselves in a way pertinent to 
our own time? A discord of fifty years ago is a discord 
no longer.” 

Leginska then played a work of her own, the right hand 
in the key of G flat and the left in the key of F. 

“The time of tonalities is gone,” she exclaimed. “What 
managers should do is to give two kinds of concerts, one 
of the old classics for those who do not wish to make eny 
musical progress, and another an educational program where 
the people may be educated and privileged to hear what is 
being done among the so-called ‘modernists.’ It would re- 
quire no great amount of time for the American audiences 
to distinguish and to decide which would be most beneficial 
and pertinent to modern times.” 

Leginska has playing recently on the Pacific Coast, 
including many of the principal coast cities and with the San 
Francisco Symphony. She is due to return East about the 
middle of the month. 


Sundelius Gets Unique Review 


Unusual figures of speech are not at all uncommon in the 
West but a front-page concert review where the critic re- 
fuses to consider a singer’s voice except in aeronautical 
terms, is a little unusual to say the least. But this is what 
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happened to Marie Sundelius when she sang at Pueblo, Col., 
returning from her recent tour of the West Coast. “Her 
voice kept climbing until it got high up a the clouds, 

around a bit, then volplaned down a few octaves, 
then took on a little more altitude and went into a nose 
dive almost to the ground. I liked Miss Marie’s voice best 
when she got way up high, shut off the power and just 
glided around a little until she had to climb in a hurr 
to keep from smashing a wing against the bass clef which 
was standing on the west side of the landing field.” Such, 
in part, was this areo-vocal criticism which appeared in a 
Pueblo daily. ; 


Mabel Sharp Herdien a Busy Teacher 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, the well known soprano and vocal 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, holds an assured 
position with the foremost singers in oratorio and concert 
of the present day. She is an American singer who gained 
her entire musical education in this country and whose de- 
velopment and rise to her present position of eminence has 
been won in America. Mrs. Herdien has appeared eleven 
times with the Chicago Apollo Musical Club in Chicago, 
twice with the Mendelssohn Club in Chicago, six times with 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, three times with the 
North Shore Festival Association in Evanston (Ill.), four 
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times with the Sunday Evening Club of Chicago, twice with 
the Marshall Field Choral Society of Chicago, twice with 
the A Cappella Choir of Milwaukee, twice with the Sing- 
verein in Chicago, twice with the Oberlin Choral Union in 
Oberlin (O.), twice with the Philharmonic Club in Min- 
neapolis, twice with the Cleveland (O.) Choral Union, twice 
with the Kansas City Choral Society of Kansas City; and 
also has sung at the Worcester Festival with the Lyric 
Club of Milwaukee, Mozart Club of Pittsburgh, Apollo Club 
of Minneapolis, and the Guido Chorus of Buffalo. Yearly 
she appears in Chicago before an audience of thousands of 
musicians and laymen as soloist with the Sunday Evening 
Club. She also sings weekly for the radio to thousands of 


people. 

If Mabel Sharp Herdien has been a success as a soprano, 
who need not fear comparison with any of the greatest so- 
pranos Europe has produced, she also holds her own as a 
vocal instructor as well. Her time at the Chicago Musical 
College has been in great demand, especially since it has 
become known that besides singing with many oratorio 
societies this season Mrs. Herdien devotes a great deal of 
her time to teaching. 

“T wil! devote more and more time to my studio work,” 
said Mrs. Herdien to a representative of the Musica. 
Courier, “and will accept only such singing dates as will 
not interfere with my class. Students do not like to be 
disturbed by teachers who go out of town once or twice a 
week, Any time I have to absent myself from the school, 
I will make up the lesson, but even then the student is not 
very happy, and I will do my best hereafter not to be absent 
more than is necessary to fill concert dates.” 

This summer Mrs. Herdien will, during the master class 
at the Chicago Musical College, be assistant to William 
Brady. Mrs. Herdien is recognized as one of the most 
popular vocal teachers in Chicago, where she succeeded the 
late Mrs. O. L. Fox at the Chicago Musical College. J. 


Patton Fills Return Engagement 


Fred Patton is one artist who always stands the test of 
return engagements. That he can make good twice as well 
as once is illustrated by the reception which was accorded 
him recently as soloist with the Port Chester Community 
Choral Club in The Messiah. Speaking of his singing the 
Port Chester Daily Item wrote: “Fred Patton again proved 
himself worthy of the title as the greatest of oratorio bassos 
in the country, thrilling his listeners with his voice of rich 
and lovely quality. Mr. Patton drew even more hearty 
applause than on his appearance last year in The Messiah.” 


Thorpe Pupil in Bordentown 


Mrs. Leslie Dickinson, coloratura-soprano, was soloist at 
the annual meeting of the Bordentown, N. J., Community 
Club, which was held at the Bordentown Community House 
on Thursday evening, January 16. Mrs. Dickinson sang a 
group of songs including Nymphs and Fauns, Bemberg; 
Happy Childhood, Von Carse; and Love’s a Merchant, 
Carew. 

Members of the club were lavish in their praise of the 
singer, who is a pupil of Harry Colin Thorpe. 
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ATMA. GRIFFITH 


eacher of codaer of PLDRMNCR MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura; 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric Soprano, and other prominent Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 824 St.,, NEW YORE € CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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S. 
BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
56i West 143rd Street, New York City, Tel. 2970 Audubon 

















MADAME EMILY MONTSERRATT FITZMAURICE 


Teacher of Tone Formation, English Diction 
and Fundamental Breathing 
Studio: 2283 West 70th Street, N. Y. Tel. 8976 Endicott 


Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 146 West 66th St., New York 


OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
GIUSEPPE HET T] siete tes Easraiey ‘ote 
HLANO, ,TALY 
Vocal Studios: 1719 Chestnut Street Vanderbiit Studie, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 125 E. 87th St., N. Y. 
Walter 


Henry Hall 
Wiliam s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sopra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, New York | 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass"’ Columbia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 





Tel.: Circle 8815 








Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 
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De Feo Grand Opera Company 


Now Booking for Summer Season 1924 


Young singers interested in making an operatic debut 
write to G. De Feo, 324 West Sist Strect, New 


York City. 


Last year’s debutantes with the De Feo Company: 


Louise Hunter (Metropolitan Opera Company) 
Dreda Aves, Ellen Denny, Henriette Horn 
* and others 
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Atlanta, Ga. (See letter on another page.) 

Beaumont, Tex., January 28.—The Junior Music Study, 
sponsored by Mrs. Oswald Parker of the Senior Music 
Study Club, held an interesting meeting at the home of the 
president, Eleanor Wier. The subject was the string section 
of the symphony orchestra and was illustrated by the Schu- 
bert String Quintet, composed of Edna Brooks, Erline EI- 
kins and Anna White, violins; Kathleen Ashley, cello, and 
Ethel White, bass. This is a new organization taken ‘from 
the high school orchestra, under the direction of Lena Milam, 
supervisor of music. 

The Juvenile Music Club, under the leadership of Jewel 
Harned, held its regular bi-monthly meeting the afternoon 
of January 23. 

John Philip Sousa and his band gave two concerts at the 
Kyle Theater the afternoon and night of January 22. 

On the evenings of January 22 and 23, Havrah Hubbard, 
operaloguist, and Homer Simmons, pianist, presented Mad- 
ame Butterfly and Lohengrin to enthusiastic audiences. 
They were brought here by the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the high school, 

The city music commission held a meeting in the presi- 
dent's office, electing new officers for the year as OF sag 
N. P. Erwin, president; H. A. Barr, vice-president, and 
Hazel Harned, secretary-treasurer. The commission was 
appointed by the city manager over a year ago and has done 
much toward fostering good music in the community. 

A largely attended concert was held at the Fair Audi- 
torium recently, given by the Magnolis Petroleum Company 
band, directed by Harry Cloud. It was one of the monthly 
concerts sponsored by the music commission. This band, 
organized about two years ago and composed of employees 
of the Magnolia Petroleum Company, has caused much 
favorable comment for their splendid music, L. 

Birmingham, Ala. (See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., February 5.—The first concert of the 
season by the Burlington Symphony Orchestra took place 
on the afternoon of January 27 at the Majestic Theater. 
oseph F, Lechnyr was the conductor of the orchestra 
which numbered sixty-five pieces. The program included 
Beethoven’s overture to Egmont; Goldmark’s symphony, 
Rural Wedding; Rubinstein’s Torchlight Dance; ballet 
music from Faust, and the Saint-Saens Marche Militaire 
Francaise. H. A, Haylett, William W. Ward, Lillian Mag- 
ner, M, Cabana and T, R. Merril performed Langey’s string 
quintet, Evening Breeze; and Windsor Ward, cellist, offered 


as a solo number Goltermann’s concerto in A minor. 
E. R. A. 


Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page,) 

Dayton, Ohio, January 21.—The organist for the Sun- 
day afternoon concert at the N. C. R. schoolhouse, ponaaty 
13, was Gordon Balch Nevin. His program included a 
Cesar Franck chorale, No. 3; fugue from sonata on ninety- 
fourth Psalm by Reubke ; compositions by Hollins, Rach- 
maninoff, Pugno and Arensky, and Mr. Nevin's own Rural 
Sketches. 

Under the auspices of the Junior League, Mary Garden 
appeared in Memorial Hall to a capacity house. Georges 
Lauweryns as accompanist and soloist made a favorable 
impression. Bogumil Sykora, cellist, played with style and 
intelligence. 

In Memorial Hall, January 17, the Sistine Chapel Choir 
gave a concert, Antonio Rella conducting. The program 
consisted almost entirely of compositions by Palestrina, 
Perosi and Vittoria. 

In Victory Theater, January 17, Madame Butterfly was 
presented by the San Carlo Opera Company. This took 
the place of a symphony concert. Aldo Franchetti con- 
ducted and the principals were Tamaki Miura (Madame 
Butterfly), Elvira Leveroni (Susuki), Colin O’More (Pin- 
kerton) and Graham Marr (Sharpless). 

Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano, and Toscha Seidel, violinist, 
were the artists for the fourth Civic Music League concert 
in Memorial Hall on January 21. Waldemar Liachovsky 
played the accompaniments. M. C, 

Defiance, Ohio, January 22.—An appreciative audience 

reeted Emil Telmanyi, violinist, who appeared in a recital 
in Weston Hall, Defiance College, the evening of January 
17. He was recipient of hearty applause following every 
number. At the conclusion of the program he responded 
with Beethoven’s Turkish March as an encore. Philip 
Warner, of Chicago, was at the piano. 

Defiance College Orchestra gave a concert in Weston 
Hall the evening * January 14, with Gerald McLaughlin 
as conductor and soloist. 

On January 18, under the joint auspices of the Thursday 
Musical Club and the Defiance College department of 
music, Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a lecture-recital in 
Weston Hall to a large and appreciative audience, Mrs. 
MacDowell showed stereopticon slides of the cottages and 
artists at Peterboro and described its work before rendering 
the MacDowell numbers. 

The Thursday Musical Club held its fortnightly meeting 
at St. Paul’s M. E. Church on January 17. Beatrice Couch, 
chairman of the program, was assisted by Mrs. A. M. Kruse, 
Mrs. C. H. Seither, and Esther Goller. A study of Pader- 
ewski, Rachmaninoff and Heifetz was made at this meeting. 


Elkhart, Ind., January 25.—-The Matinee Musicale pre- 
sented a sacred program at the Presbyterian Church on 
December 16, in charge of Kayte Compton. After a_short 
relude by Fern George and invocation by the Rev. Camp- 

ll MacKay, an excellent program was given by Kayte 
Compton, Alene Webster, Isabelle Wineland, Florence Rob- 
an wa Compton, Harvey Crawford, Ira Kauffman, 

Dr, A. J, Baumgartner, Fern Winey, Eunice Zimmerman, 
Anna Hogne-Wagner, and Mary Fetters. 

Jacques Gordon, violinist, thrilled a large audience when 
he appeared in recital on December 19 at rinity Methodist 
Church. The accompaniments were played by Theodore 
Brinkman. 

The Song Recital was the subject under discussion at 
the program of the Matinee Musicale on January 15 at the 

: Wee A. Auditorium.. Alene Webster, who had charge 
of the program, gave a talk upon the arrangement and 
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rendition of the correct song recital. The musical program 
was rendered by Mrs. 7 o H. oan rd Alene Webster, Isabelle 
Wineland and Mrs. E. Bowling. Ethel Crawford and 
Wilma Stanton ‘were the accompanists. Brenda McCann 
gave a detailed account of the first annual conference of 
the Civic Music Associations of the Middle West, held in 
Chicago on January 11 and 12. Eleven delegates from 
Elkhart attended. B. M. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., February 2.—The Morning Musicale 
opened with its first regular guest concert on January 11. 
The program included a piano group by Rue Neireiter; and 
two numbers for violin, Romance from Wieniawski’s second 
concerto, and Scherzo by Van Goens, played by Helen 
Braun. Mrs. Louis Holthouse, mezzo soprano, sang four 
songs. Josephine Albert-Horton, harpist of this city, offered 
compositions by Hasselmans and Salvi. She also played 
an encore number, assisting Miss Braun. Florence Sprunger 
Starr, of Bluffton, dramatic soprano, rendered a group of 
songs by Lieurance, Puccini, Handel, Logan and Sanderson. 
She was accompanied by Emil Verweire. Other accom- 
panists were Carrie Haubold and Marguerite Hitzeman- 
Centlivre, the latter closing the program with a rendition 
of the Liszt Rhapsody No. 12. 

Mischa Levitzki gave the second concert of the Morning 
Musicale Artist Course on January 16, at the Palace Theater, 
playing works of Bach-Tausig, Gluck- Brahms, Beethoven, 
Ravel, Debussy, Chopin, Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky and 
Liszt. The entire program was received with enthusiasm, 
encores frequently demanded and graciously given. 

The Majestic Theater management is sponsoring a suc- 
cession of musical engagements, Blossom-time played three 
days on January 21, 22 and 23, on January 26 the Sistine 
Chapel Choir gave two concerts. The entire program was 
of religious nature, including the encores, among which the 
Adeste Fideles remains a luminous memory. Caroline filled 
the theater to overflowing on January 29. 

The Sigma Eta Musical Sorority, a recent organization 
of the younger musicians, gave a program in two groups 
recently at the Little Theater. Music of Norway comprised 
seven numbers by Sinding, Grieg and Torjussen, rendered 
by Marian Ziegler, Willa Lower and Irene Parvin. Music 
of Russia was represented by Wieniawski, Rachmaninoff 
and Gretchaninoff, played by Helen Braun, assisted by Flora 
Peters. The closing selection was the familiar Melody in 
F, by Rubinstein, played by Helen Braun, violin; Henry 
Dannecker, cello, and Helen Kettler, piano. 

The evening of January 31, at Packard Hall, the Hunt- 
ington contingent of the Musical Arts Club gave the pro- 
gram of the month. The committee in charge included 
Hope Chenoweth-Paul, Frances Shideler and Annetta 
Purviance. Others who assisted were Pauline Broughton 
and Estella Richardson, pianists; Garret Borst, baritone, 
and a trio composed of McCabe Day, piano; Charles Thomas, 
violin, and George Johnson, cello. 

The Fort Wayne Symphony Orchestra is a new organ- 
ization just forming, but already arranging for rehearsals. 
The full board of directors is not yet announced although 
Mrs, Albert-Horton, Eugene Troendle and Frank E., 
Stouder will be among them. Louis Pike will be conductor, 
and Gaston Bailhe concertmaster. I. H. T. 


Glen Ridge, N. J., February 2—On January 29, at the 
Congregational Church, the Women’s Community Chorus, 
Fay Simmons Davis, director, gave a concert. The De- 
bruille String Quartet, consisting of Alexander Debruille, 
first violin; Andre Callot, second violin; Amedee Verg- 
naud, viola, and Lucien Kirsch, cello, introduced the pro- 
gram with Allegro by Dvorak; following with a later group 
by Liadoff, Sokoloff, Glazounoff, Kepiloff and Ganne. The 
Women’s Community Chorus rendered works of Camilieri, 
Simonetti, Jensen, Schubert, Nevin and others. Those tak- 
ing part in vocal solo numbers were Mrs. Frank M. Law- 


rence, Mrs. Charles Edwards, Mrs. George S. Delafield, 
Mrs. William H. Peck and Elsie M. Persons. Alexander 
N. A. B. 


Debruille gave a violin solo. 


Greensboro, N. C., January 28.—Maria Ivogun, colora- 
tura soprano, appeared on January 18 before a packed house 
at the National Theater. Her auditors arose from their 
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seats applauding, in every way denoting approval. She was 
gracious in her response and gave six or seven encores. 
. Ww. 


Kankakee, IIL, January 26.—The Community Music 
Association, ‘president Mrs. D. P. Scott, is now an organ- 
ization boasting some 600 members. So’ far this year there 
have appeared under its au: s the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Mannheimer af iis Elsie Harthan Arndt, 
Herbert Gould with Clara Louise Thurston, and the season 
closes with Charles Marshall. The organization is in ex- 
cellent financial condition, having been promoted by Harri- 
son and Harschberger. E, A. H. 


Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
Memphis, Tenn. (See letter on another page.) 
Minneapolis, Minn. (See letter on another page.) 


Mobile, Ala., February 5.—The second of this season's 
public programs was successfully presented by the Music 
Study Club at the Little Theater on January 22. The at- 
tendance was large and much appreciation was shown, The 
opening number was the Schumann nocturne in F major, 
played by Grace Harris. The aria of Mozart, Oh, What 
Feelings Now Possess Me, from the Marriage of Figaro, 
was rendered by Henriette Tacon, accompanied by Mattie 
Belle Kirkbride. Adelaide was sung by Mrs. Wyatt, with 
Mrs. Wakeford, accompanist. A transcription of the 
Oberon Overture was given in duet by Mrs. Crosby and 
Mattie Belle Kirkbride. None but the Lonely Heart, by 
Tschaikowsky, was sung by Eric D’Olive. wo operatic 
numbers included Musetta’s waltz song, by Mrs. Henry 
Wright, and The Flower duet from the second act of Madam 
Butterfly, by Margaret Vickers and Mrs. Underwood Moss; 
Mrs. Crosby, accompanist. Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu 
was played by Mrs. Clinton. Mrs. Vandevender, soprano, 
received much applause for her rendition of Bach-Gounod’s 
Ave Maria. Adding to its beauty were the violin and piano 
accompaniments of Miss Schaemmle and Mrs. Clinton. The 
program closed with a piano duet, Aragonaise, from Mas- 
senet’s Le Cid, played by Miss Potter and Mrs. Crosby. 

The Polymnia Music Circle gave an enjoyable program 
for its members, the subject of its meeting being Russian 
music. Roll call was answered with readings about Russian 
musicians. Especially interesting was an article, What 
Women Have Done for Music in Russia, read by Mrs. N. 
A. Crane. The program comprised a vocal solo by Mrs. 
Wright; piano, Mrs, Allen; piano duet, Mrs. Crane and 
Louise Sheldon; vocal solo, Mrs. William Fowler; piano, 
Mrs. Frank Leslie; vocal solo, Mrs. Feeks; piano, Mrs. J. 
W. Cox; violin solo, Georgia Sterling, and piano, Rillie- 
belle Stirling. 

The Polymnia Music Circle celebrated its thirteenth an- 
niversary on January 16. The members were we —— by 
a brief address from the president, Mrs. J. W. Cox. A 
program of musical selections was given preceding the 
luncheons. 

Clarendon McClure, formerly of Mobile, organist and 
musician known in the larger cities of the East, recently 
accepted the position as organist of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York City. K. M. R. 


Muncie, Ind., January 26.—Louise Homer was heard 
in concert recently at the high school auditorium, under the 
auspices of the Psi Iota Xi sorority. The audience was 
delighted with the program, which consisted of an oratorio, 
operatic arias, a group of songs by her husband, Sydney 
Homer, and works of modern American and British com- 
posers, 

The De Koven Male Chorus gave its annual concert on 
January 3, under the direction of Ernest Bilby. Pearl Sieg- 
wart was the accompanist. 

The children of the Jefferson School presented the oper- 
etta, The Stolen Flower Queen, by Grant-Schaeffer, last 
week. More than a hundred boys and girls took part in 
the production. Emily Lyons was the Fairy Queen. 

Two study programs were recently given by the Matinee 
Musicale; one of early English music, by Mrs. Overton 
Sacksteder, and one of modern English music by Ellen 
Remington. H. M. B. 


New Castle, Pa., January 28—Under the supervision 
of Dorothy Whittaker, pianist, members of the Wednesday 
Morning Musical Club gave a recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church, on January 9. Those appearing on the pro- 
gram were Helen Ewing, Mrs. Howard Mehan, Frances 
Mellon, Lenore Patterson, Julia Patterson, Mrs. Earnest 
Griner, Wilhelmina Nothdurft, Rebecca Crawford and Gula 
Keagy. 

Also on January 9, Rhys Williams, local manager, pre- 
sented the Flonzaley Quartet at the senior high school audi- 
torium. 

Another event of importance was the concert given at the 
senior high school the evening of January 16, by the Polish 
pianist, Mieczyslaw Munz. This was another of the Rhys 
Williams course. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company appeared at the 
junior high school auditorium on January 24, in La Boheme. 
The performance attracted a large audience. 

On the evening of January 28, Geraldine Farrar, with 
assisting artists, appeared at the junior high school. This 
concert was the second of the May Beegle concert. course. 

The second recital of the Patterson School of Music series 
was given January 7 at the school on Washington street. 
Those who took part were Charlotte Taylor, Erma Blythe, 
Margaret Worner, Helma Goff, Lenore Patterson, Mrs. 
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Paul Weller, Martha Lavarack, Dorothy Whittaker and 
Rebecca Garvin, B. B..P. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., February 4.—With a view to 
becoming more familiar with the works of the various com- 
posers, a group of students of the Oklahoma City College 
fine arts department organized a club recently, with Finley 
Williams, president; Virginia Cowden, vice-president, and 
Esther Wessel, secretary and treasurer, Frederick Libke 
was elected sponsor, 

Mrs. M. M. Thomas was hostess to the music department 
of Sorosis recently. The program, devoted exclusively to 
Schubert, consisted of a short biographical sketch by Mrs. 

Floyd Harris; Ave Maria, sung by Mrs. James M. 

‘heeler; Minnuetta in B minor, by Flora B. Ardery; 
Serenade and Hark, Hark, the Lark, sung by Mrs. J. 
Brown; and Who Is Sylvia, by Mrs. Robert W. Maupin. 
The lesson was led by Mrs, Mont R. Powell and a round 
table discussion of the composer and his works by Mrs, 
O. R. Parker. 

The music department of the Catholic Women’s Activi- 
ties Club met in the Knights of Columbus Hall. During the 
business session, the following committees were appointed: 
Nominating committee, Mrs. P. L. Bottoms, Katherine 
O’Keefe and Mrs. C. E, LaMonte; program committee: 
Katherine O’Keefe, chairman, Mrs. Malcolm McKenzie and 
Esther Wagner. 

Mrs. Chase Dale Gillespie, as leader, opened the program 
with The Star Spangled Banner, after which Mrs B 
Edwards read the story of Faust, written by Lenore Burke. 
Elizabeth Connelly gave a reading, followed by two vocal 
duets: O Salutaris, and O That We Two Were Maying, 
by Mrs. C. E. LaMonte and Mrs. J. S. Askew. 

Mrs. G. J. Burke was the accompanist for the afternoon 
and Marie Malone and Mrs. P. L. Bottoms acted as host- 
esses. Mrs. Paul Braniff and Mrs. W. V. Cleary were 
special guests. 

A luncheon in honor of its new members was given by 
the Schubert Choral Club in the home of Mrs. Francis A. 


DeMand. The entertainment was in charge of Mrs. O, O. 
McCracken, Mrs. Edwin Vaile McIntyre and Mrs. O. L. 
Simpson. 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, was enthusiastically received in 
his first appearance here at the high school auditorium. 
One of his numbers, perhaps the most appreciated, was the 
Bach toccata and fugue in D minor. He appeared under 
the management of Hathaway Harper, sponsored by the 
Ladies’ Music Club, 

The junior pupils of Martha Gilmer appeared in piano 
recital in the home of Mrs. Mack E. Stewart. 

The Fortnightly Music Club of McAlester has organized 
a junior department. Mrs. O. B, Merritt was appointed 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. E. K. Porter and LaVanche 
Alexander. The operetta, Little Red Riding Hood, was 
offered as a feature of the first program, supplemented by 
piano and vocal selections. Among the participants were 
Marietta Jones, Verna Mae Freeman, Mary Elizabeth Cof- 
field, Loraine Raffels, Eleanor Ann Perry, Marty Atkins, 
Doris Farmer, Mildred Coffield, Helen Hyman and Cath- 
erine Estes, 

Mary Olivia Caylor presented Virginia Ruth Hale, one 
of her students, in piano recital at the Music Shrine. Louis 
Irene Hale assisted. 

Nina P. Gill presented a group of her intermediate violin 
students in recital recently. The program was given by 
Emma Sibley, Isadore Mulmed, Gretchen Swisher, Carl 
Bailey, Colata Beckton, William George McCreight, Her- 
bert Durgan, Wayne Chesnut and Lee Sullivan. 

Ann Lee Hamilton, soprano, and G. Milton Dietrich, 
cellist, instructor of this instrument, harmony and history 
of music at the Oklahoma State University and organist at 


St. John’s Episcopal Church at Norman, presented a pro- 
gram in the university auditorium on February 3. Among 
the latter’s numbers were Beethoven's sonata, Opus 69; 
Schubert's Ave Maria; Saint-Saens’ The Swan, and Pop- 
ser’s Polonaise de Concert. In addition to a group of old 
english songs, Miss Hamilton sang Handel's O Sieep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me? and Roberts’ Pierrot. Josef Noll 
was the accompanist. 

Mrs. Wylie Jones presented the following pupils in piano 
recital, recently, in her studio: Hazel Maude White, Vir- 


ginia Dorsey, Margaret Redding, Christine Miskovsky, 
Orlan Keith Lago, Christine Musgrove, Bernice Wilson, 
Charles Witt, Vernon Louise Woody, Helen Raboin, Cora 


Lee Witt, Helen Wilson, Nils Lago, Elizabeth Dorsey and 
Gladys Lago, 

Hyla Florence Long, piano instructor of Oklahoma City, 
has offered a prize of $50 for the best piano composition 
entered in the state contest to be held in 1924. C. M. C, 

Petersburg, Va., January 30.—An artist concert was 
given under the auspices of the Petersburg Music Club on 
January 12 at the Music Club Hall in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, by Walter Mills, baritone of New York 
City. Mr. Mills rendered a delightful program and was 
enthusiastically received by the members of the Music Club, 
who were admitted without charge. This club has about 
375 members and is now conducting a campaign for sub)- 
scriptions to a new concert course. FS. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26.—An interesting program 
took place in Upper Hall, Soldiers’ Memorial, on January 
22, given by Club Choral, Charles N. Boyd, director, with 
Elsie Breese Mitchell, accompanist, and Hazel Peck Speer, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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MINNEAPOLIS DELIGHTED WITH 
MASON’S C MINOR SYMPHONY 


Work Heard There for First Time Is Given Smooth 
Performance by Verbrugghen and His Orchestra— 
“Pop” Concerts a Treat—Notes 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 26.—The eleventh concert of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was noteworthy be- 
cause of the initial performance in this city of Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s first symphony in C minor. Henri Ver- 
brugghen and his men gave it a smooth performance, at the 
close of which Mr. Mason, after insistent demonstrations 
by the audience, pam on the stage to bow his acknow- 
ledgments and to thank Mr, Verbrugghen and the orchestra. 
An agreeable rendition of Boieldieu’s overture to La Dame 
Blanche opened the concert, while Tschaikowsky’s Nut- 
cracker suite brought it to a close. 

Dusolina Giannini was the soloist, recipient of much ap- 
plause. She sang Non piu di flori, from Mozart's opera 
Titus; and Verdi’s Ritorna Vincitor from Aida. Recalled 
by the audience she added as extra numbers, Delibes’ Les 
Filles de Cadix, and three Italian folk songs. Meta Schu- 
mann was her accompanist. 

Tenta SympHony Concert. 

The tenth symphony concert on January 11 consisted of 
an all-Tschaikowsky program of which the fourth symphony 
in F minor was the chief selection. It was modem 
paves as was also the opening number, the overture of 

omeo and Juliet. Paul Kochanski was the assisting soloist. 
He was warmly received by the audience and played among 
other things the ag from Bach’s E major sonata for 
violin alone, of which he gave a fine performance. 

Tureteenta “Pop” Concert. 


On January 13, the thirteenth “Pop” concert of the season 
took place. An attractive program and a fine soloist con- 
spired to make this enjoyable. American music was repre- 
sented by a suite, Mountain Pictures, of Cecil Burleigh. 
It was well played, and Mr. Verbrugghen caused the com- 
poser, who was present, to acknowledge the approval of the 
audience, The other orchestral numbers were Beethoven's 
first symphony and Wagner's Huldigungsmarsch, which 
latter brought the program to a close. The soloist was Alice 
Gentle, dramatic soprano. Her numbers included the aria, 
Vissi d’Arte, from Tosca, and Pace, Pace from La Forza 
del Destino. As extra renditions she sang the Habanera 
from Carmen, and Harriet Ware's Stars. 

Fourteentu “Por” Concert. 

The fourteenth “Pop” concert was notable through the 
first performance of Kurt Atterberg’s The Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins which Mr. Verbrugghen gave a careful reading. 
Another feature was the performance of Mieczyslaw Miinz, 
the young Polish pianist, who played the Liszt A major con- 
certo. The audience tendered him an ovation, and he 
responded with the D flat Valse, by Chopin; the Music Box, 
by Sauer; and Dohnanyi’s fantasia on motives from Delibes’ 
Naila. Other numbers were Nicolai’s overture to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Spanish 
Caprice. 

Notes. 

Inez Chandler Richter, soprano, recently returned to 
Minneapolis after years of singing in the opera houses of 
Elberfeld and Goettingen. She gave a recital on the evening 
of January 22 at the University music hall. Having become 
a member of the Minnesota University’s music faculty, much 
interest was manifested. The program consisted of two 
operatic arias, and German lieder by Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Strauss, and Wolf. Celius Dowgherty played the 
accompaniments. 

Of interest was the regular fortnightly concert given by 
the Thursday Musicale at the State Theater, on the morning 
of January 17. Frances Yaeger opened the program with a 
Bach prelude and the second movement of the Chopin sonata 
in D flat, and closed with Youferof’s La Fileuse and Liszt’s 
Au bord d'une source. Edith McDonald Carpenter, soprano, 
sang a pastoral from Veracini’s ra, Rosalinda ; Lan- 
don Ronald’s The Winds Are Calling. She also sang songs 
by Spross, Tosti, Besley, and coe The feature of the 
program was the Andrew Quartet which, with fine ensemble, 
sang two groups of negro spirituals, and a group of work 
and play songs from the mines of Virginia and cotton fields 
of rida. The members of the quartet are Henry Houg- 
lum and Theodore Kline, tenors ; O. O. Whited, baritone, and 
O. S. Zelner, bass. Eleanor Freemantel and Elsie Wolf 
played the accompaniments. : 

An interesting event was the formation of a local chapter 
of the Franco-American Musical Society, consummated last 
Wednesday evening in the Minneapolis Club at a dinner at 
which E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, was a guest of 
honor. Temporary officers and technical board were elected, 
and Henri Verbrugghen was made the first honorary member 
of the chapter. G. S. 


Gay MacLarén’s Busy Season 

The midwinter season for Gay MacLaren has started off 
with many excellent engagements. After a short Christmas 
vacation in the middle west, with her husband, Al Sweet, 
she continues her interesting tour. On January 17 she 
resented Alice Brady's new play, Zenda the Great, for the 
University Club at Erie, Pa, ¢ Dispatch Herald of that 
city declared her work “exceptional” and her imitation of 
Alice Brady “perfect.” This was Miss MacLaren’s third 
appearance before that organization. 

On January 21, she presented this same play on the 
Artist Course at Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., under 
the management of May Beegle, the well known musical 
manager of Pitts h, On January 24, the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences presented Miss MacLaren 
in that exceedingly popular play, Merton of the~ Movies. 
A capacity audience completely filled the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on this occasion, it being her fourth en- 
gagement at the Academy. On January 25, she appeared at 
the Mercersberg Academy, Mercersberg, Pa., this occasion 
marking the third visit of Miss MacLaren to this school. 
There were over 600 boys present and prominent among 
them as one of the ushers was John Coolidge, son of the 
President. On January 29, Miss MacLaren appeared at 
Carbondale, on dag & was the a = ae 
appeared in that city, the ing in. orm 0) 
a benefit for the hospital pr A capacity audience greeted 
the popular artist and it was announced that evening that 
Miss MacLaren was re-engaged to appear again next season 
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Hat Se the ¢ Spee eee The recital 
ore ama ° anton, Pa. 
was held at the Century Club. | 

Miss MacLaren planned to enjoy a short rest of one 
week and then leave for Kansas City, where she starts 
a tour of five weeks under the management of the Horner- 
Witte Bureau. 


Alexander Bloch in Demand 


At the first evening concert of the season 1923-24 by the 
Beethoven Society, Inc., on Wednesday eveni January 
23, at the Hotel Astor, New York, Alexander Bloch appeared 
as soloist (accompanied by Mrs. Bloch), playing as pro- 

ram numbers: Romanze, Wieniawski; Aus Heimat, 

metana; Nocturne, Chopin-Sarasate; La Gitana, Kreisler ; 
Humoresque, Tor Aulin; and Hungarian Dance in G minor, 
Brahms-Joachim. As encores he gave Romanze, Wagner- 
Wilhelmj, and Slavonic Fantasy, Dvorak-Kreisler, 

On Sunday, January 20, Mr. Bloch gave the first of a 
series of concerts under the auspices of the Workmen's 
ae gmc Association, at the Manhattan Lyceum, New 

ork, 


Judson Managing N. Y. String Quartet 


Concert Management Arthur Judson announces that the 
New York String Quartet will be under its exclusive man- 
agement next season. The New York String Quartet, 
founded in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, has 
rapidly come to be known as one of the finest ensembles 
and has just completed a coast to coast tour. The mem- 
bers are Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, 
gy violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and Bedrich Vaska, 
cello, 


Informal Recital at Zerffi Studios 


An informal recital was held at the Zerffi Studios on 
Thursday, January 24, when a number of students gathered 
together, each singing a group of songs which were after- 
wards made the subject of friendly discussion and criticism 
on the part of the audience. 

These informal recitals have been arranged to take place 
in addition to those held monthly, and will be of valuable 
assistance in preparing the singers for public performance. 


Southwick Pupil to Teach in Minneapolis 


Mrs. Ethel B. Moseley, pupil of Frederick Southwick, 
will leave New York on June 1 for Minneapolis, where she 
has been engaged as teacher of voice as a member of the 
faculty of the MacPhail School of Music. Mrs. Mosele 
is appearing in oratorio and concert in and about New Yor 
this season, 


Calvin and Klaiss in Concert 


Samuel Calvin, well known in vaudeville, was scheduled 
to sing in sin =p nc on January 24. On February 3 he 
was soloist with the Klaiss Symphony Orchestra, on which 
occasion he was accompanied by Viola F. Klaiss, organist 
of the Palace Theater, Philadelphia. 
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JOSEF ADLER, NOTED ACCOMPANIST, 
TO APPEAR _ MORE AS SOLOIST 


Has Played with Many Riclas Artists—Broad Musician- 
ship Required—“Accompanist Must Have Sixth Sense,” 
He Says—All This Contributes to One's Art as 
Soloist—To Be Heard in His Own 
Recital Next Year 

It seems to be the natural thing for an accompanist to 
wish, at some time or other, to become a soloist. A piano 
soloist and an accompanist represent two distinct arts, and, 
while it is generally recognized that many pianists who are 
successful as one or the other cannot do both, nevertheless 





JOSEF ADLER 


Photo by Mishkin 


it is a generally mistaken belief that one often “graduates” 
from an accompanist to a soloist. An understanding of 
the difficulties of an accompanist, however, would show that 
as much art is required for that work as for a soloist. In 
fact, one complements the other. 

Josef Adler is one of the young accompanists who has 
gained an excellent reputation. He is now preparing to go 
more extensively into solo playing and his views on both 
sides are interesting. 

“No,” he replied to our remark that it was too bad to lose 

a good accompanist, “I am not leaving that field at all. I 
enjoy it too much. But I do want to widen my scope. I 
had intended to go into concert work when the war broke 
out and upset my plans temporarily. Since then I have been 
accompanying a great deal, as you know, and teaching, but 
next season I hope to carry out my original intentions of 
giving a piano recital.” 

Has PLayep with MANY PROMINENT ARTISTS. 

It. was not necessary to ask Mr. Adler about his success as 
an accompanist, for it is well known that he has played in 
concert for such artists as Hugo Kortschak, Ysaye, Piastro, 
Borissoff, Francis _Macmillen, Rosa Raisa, Didur, Titta 
Ruffo, Caroline Lazzari, Kathryn Meisle, and others. 

In String Mastery, a book by Frederick Martens, which 
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pianist. He must have excellent technic at his command, for 
a great share of his time must be spent on 

“But does this training and experience limit one in riving 
freedom and individuality of expression as a soloist?” was 
the natural query. 

Contrisutes TO One’s Art as Soxoist. 

“No, it should not. On the contrary, I believe,” Mr. 
Adler explained, “that such broad musicianship as has been 
required enriches one for solo playing. Furthermore, even 
in accompanying one does not always subordinate oneself. 
In playing sonatas, Magia the pianist is often free to 
take the lead, as when themes are announced in his part.” 

“Do you think the day will ever arrive when accompa- 
nists will gain the same recognition as a solo artist or be 
equally rewarded financially ?” 

“It is most improbable,” was Mr, Adler's opinion. “For 
one reason, there are always many young pianists who are 
eager to get a start, and their services can be secured for 
comparatively little. However, most artists realize the im- 
portance of accompanists, who not only add, or detract, from 
the artistic whole, but who are often relied upon to carry 
one over in a bad place, as for instance, when memory fails. 

To Give New York Recirat, 

“But it is not just for more fame or financial reward 
that 1 am going into the concert field as a pianist. It is for 
artistic satisfaction. I have long wanted to do it. I plan 
to give a New York recital in the early fall, and sonata 
recitals later, one with violin, another with cello. 

“I shall include some novelties for interest, but will make 
up my yb eas from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Scriabin, 
some other Russians, and so on. But I shall try to avoid 
selecting numbers by those composers that are hackneyed. 
There are many beautiful things which have not been played 
recently, at least not frequently.” 

“Good luck to you in your new venture, and we're glad 
you’re not giving up your other work,” was the writer's 
parting expression. E. V. 


Wilson Lamb Gives East Orange Recital 


On January 31, at the East Orange High School Audi- 
torium, Wilson Lamb, baritone, and one of the most promi- 
nent vocal instructors of East Orange, N. J., gave a recital 
before a very large audience. Never has he been in better 
voice than on that occasion, His program was of much 
variety and, indeed, a severe test of his ability. In his sing- 
ing, a lovely baritone of volume, warmth and good enunci- 
ation, combined with intelligence in his interpretations, were 
outstanding features. Compositions by Rachmaninoff, Schu- 
bert, Handel, Burleigh, Taylor, and several others, made up 
his program. He was heartily received, and Carol Wynn 
Alexander proved to be a most capable accompanist. 

The Newark Evening News said: “Mr. Lamb provided 
a program admirable in its character and variety of its con- 
tents. His interpretation of it prompted no little applause 
from an audience so large as to make a brave showing in 
the hall.” 


Return Dates for Jerome Swinford 


A great success was scored by Jerome Swinford when he 
gave a recital recently before the Upper Montclair Women’s 
Club. According to the Montclair Times of January 19, 
“Mr. Swinford possesses a mellow, sympathetic voice, and 
sings with great dramatic feeling—indeed, with his whole 
soul. His diction is excellent and it especially showed itself 
in his skillful use of dialects of various peoples.” This was 
a return date, as was also his appearance with the Princeton 
Symphony Orchestra on January 24 
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IMITATION AND ASSIMILATION 


By Buzzi-Peccia 











A large majority of vocal students have the ingenuity to 
imitate the vocal emission, special effects and even the motion 
of lips and body, of some great artist. 

Imitation is a very poor form of art. It means lack of 
artistic initiative and personality. They do not understand 
that the vocal artistic effects are personal specialties of each 
particular singer—and cannot be imitated. 

There are many singers who have lost their own per- 
sonality by imitating other singers’ specialties, in vocal 
emission or in interpretation of songs. The singer should 
understand that the mechanical imitation is of no use and 
that the teachers should not impose their own vocal emission 
on their pupils. 

As a matter of fact, the vocal masters who produced the 
greatest celebrities were not singers themselves. Beginning 
with Muzio, Pacchierotti, Porpora, down to Leoni, San 
Giovanni and the celebrated Lamperti (father and son) we 
find that not one of these ever sang, yet they gave to the 
world its greatest singers! Moreover were the exact imita- 
tion of vocal emission desirable, it would not prove practic- 
able. What kind of an example could a tenor, even with a 
Caruso voice, give to a coloratura soprano, a basso to a 
tenor and vice versa! 

Teachers who have not been gifted with a golden voice 
by God—or the throat of a canary—are saying a good deal, 
when they claim that the only way for a pupil to learn is by 
imitating their way of singing. The only way to get some 
advantage by listening to or studying with great artists, is 
to assimilate, if possible, their artistic conception, as ex- 
pressed by their vocal effects; and to realize how they have 
adapted these effects to their own individual talent and 
capacity, by an artistic evolution. But to do this takes a 
clever mind. Ali great artists assimilate each other’s best 
points and yet—no two sing alike. If they imitated these 
mechanically instead of assimilating them individually, they 
would all sing alike—thereby losing their greatest charm— 
their own personality. 
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came out last fall, an entire chapter devoted to accompany- 
ing is written by Josef Adler. “I deemed it an honor to 
be selected to write this,’ he remarked. “Mr. Martens 
explained that one reason he felt I was competent to do it 
was because of my knowledge of strings.” . 

“An accompanist.must know. more than his own instru- eal 
ment, then, must he not?” 


Broap MusiIcIANsHIP REQUIRED. 


“Yes, indeed, ” was Mr. Adler’s emphatic answer. “When 


Victor Record ea tteinney Piano 
/ accompanying a violinist, for instance, one must know not 
only that instrument, but must tindersfand the ‘orchestra. 


It is an erroneous belief, too, that one should, or can, ac- V RK 0 
company only vocalists, or only instrumentalists, success- 
fully. One can do both. In order to follow a singer one 
must know the voice, must know about breathing, and 
so on,’ 
Knowing that Mr. Adler has a large number of pupils, it 


| was natural to infer that he specialized in teaching the par- 
ticular art for which he is well known. 
Accompanist Must Have Sixtu SENSE. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “accompanying cannot be taught, 
strictly speaking. It requires a sixth sense—an anticipatory 
sense, we might call it. That really has to be inherent in 
one. One may have individual ideas of expression and 
artistic instinct, and may acquire an excellent technic, but, 
added to this,-an accompanist must-have a natural instinct 
for following and the ability to put himself in sympathy with 
the soloist, subordinating himself when necessary. 
course, the student may be —— fundamental principles and 
guided im certain things. But first of all, he must have a 
natural aptitude and liking for it. Then he must be a good 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 55) 
assisting pianist. Many well known numbers were sung, 
much enjoyed by the audience present, T. A. B. 

Richmond, Va., January 24.—The annual meeting of 
the Virginia Federation of Music Clubs will be held at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, in May. A program 
of Virginia composers by Virginia musicians will be a 
feature during the meeting. The president of the National 
Federation is expected to be present. 

A recital was given at John Marshall High School on the 
evening of January 10, under the auspices of the Lee Chap- 
ter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Niell 
Richardson Dodson, violinist; Joseph Whittenmore, tenor ; 
Francis Eugene Cosby, pianist, and Richard Carol, dancer, 
appeared on the program. 

The Commonwealth Chapter of the Daughters of the 
Amers7an Revolution gave a musical tea, the afternoon of 
January 12. 

The Zimmer Harp Trio, with Mario Cappelli, tenor, ap- 
peared at the Broad Street Community House Auditorium 
on January 15. Cappelli sang a number of solos the follow- 
ing Sunday, at both services, in the Broad Street Methodist 
Church, 

A number of musicians and music lovers living in Ginter 
Park, a fashionable residential suburb of Richmond, met in 
the Lewis Ginter Community Building on the evening of 
January 13, and perfected organization of the Junior Musi- 
cians’ Club of Ginter Park. The following were elected 
eficers: Hilton B. Rufty, Jr., president; Virginia Porter, 
vice-president; Cathrine Shelton, secretary, and Binford 
Stuart, treasurer. 

The Richmond Chapter ‘of the Daughters of the American 
Colonists held a musical tea on the afternoon of January 16. 

W. T. 


San Antonio, Tex., January 16.—Mrs. Don Felice, 
formerly’ Bertha Berliner, appeared on December 30 in the 
regular Sunday concert at the Palace Theater (where her 
husband is conductor) before many friends who have not 
heard her since her return from operatic successes in Italy. 
Her numbers, Ah Fors é Lui, from Traviata, and Caro 
Nome, from Rigoletto, were accompanied by an orchestra of 
fifteen, conducted by her husband. Needless to say, the 
theater was packed and many were refused admittance. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs, Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent, presented J. W..B. Beckwith in a lecture on the poet 
Tagore, on January 8. Musical numbers were given by Mrs. 
Fred Jones, soprano, who sang At the Well (Hageman), 
accompanied by Roy Repass, and by Mrs. Guy Simpson, con- 
tralto, who sang Bird of the Wilderness (Horsman), accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lawrence Meadows. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith 
was in charge of this part of the program. 

The Musical Round Table of the Woman's Club met in 
regular session, January 8. Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, Mrs. 
Lulu Grisenbeck, and Mrs. Wood White were in charge. 
Musical numbers were given by Mrs, Paul Rochs, soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. Louis Altman; and talks were made 
by Dr. Davenport, of Philadelphia, Mrs. E, Shad, and Mrs. 
E. Y. White. 

Tandy McKenzie, tenor, was presented on January 12 by 
Mildred Gates and the San Antonio College of Music. He 
is the second artist to be presented in their course. Mr, 
McKenzie opened the program with Oh! Sleep Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me (Handel). Two arias came next, followed 
by a group of modern songs, and the closing group con- 
sisted of four Hawaiian songs, excellently tg He 
was so warmly received that encores were necessary after 
each group. The able accompanist was Elizabeth Estelle 
Rucker, who contributed two numbers by Grainger, giving 
for encore a Valse by McNair Iigenfritz of Sedalia, Mo., 
where Mrs. Rucker resides. S. W. 

San Diego, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Seattle, Wash. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Stamford, Conn., February 6.—A new pipe organ has 
recently been installed in the First Presbyterian Church— 
a gift in memory of her husband and son from Mrs. C. O. 
Miller. It was first used at the church services on Sunday, 
January 6, when a vesper musical service was held in the 
afternoon, the regular quartet choir of the church being 
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augmented to double proportions. The cantata, The Cradle 
of Bethlehem, was given. 

On January 25 the formal dedication of the organ was 
observed, the soloist being Marcel Dupré. A large audience 
heard this musician in a program which included several of 
his own compositions, The outstanding number was the 
symphony, in four movements, which he improvised from 
six themes presented him by local musicians. 

Under the auspices of the Schubert Club, a chamber 
music a ee was presented by the New York Trio re- 
cently with Emily Rosevelt Chadderton, soprano, assistin 
soloist. Their numbers included the Schubert trio in 
flat, Opus 99; trio in C major, Opus 15, No. 3, Mozart; and 
a group, Episodes for trio, Opus 72, by Schutt. Cornelius 
Van Vilet is the director; the other members being Louis 
Edlin, violin, and Clarence Adler, piano. 

Under the auspices of the Young People’s Guild of St. 
Andrew's Church, two young artists made their initial bow 
to a Stamford audience in the Women’s Club Auditorium, 
on January 11, They were Berta Mills, soprano, and 
Ricardo de Sylva, violinist. 

At a musical tea, given in the home of Mrs. Hugh 
Cooper, on the afternoon of January 21, Josephine Forsythe, 
soprano, offered a program of Songs at Twilight, which 
included old favorites, and several new ones by the artist 
herself, with piano and harp accompaniment. 

The baritone, John Charles Thomas, was heard on Jan- 
uary 22 as the second event in the evening course of con- 
certs sponsored by the Schubert Club. Mr, Thomas’ first 

roup included O del mio dolce ardor, Gluck; In Questa 

omba, Beethoven, and the prologue to Pagliacci. A French 
group and two English groups completed the program. 
William Janaushek played the piano accompaniments. 

A local chamber music ensemble made its debut in Stam- 
ford on the evening of January 30, composed of Agnes 
Saetre, pianist; Basil Plusnin, cello; and James Dashiell, 
violinist and director. They were greeted by a large num- 
ber of music lovers, and presented the following: Trio in 
D major, Beethoven; Au Bord d'un Ruisseau, Rene de 
Boisdeffre, and Mendelssohn's Trio in D et - 


Tallahassee, Fla., January 29.—A piano recital by Har- 
old Bauer, on January 23, constituted the third of the stu- 
dents’ artist series at Florida State College. Storms of 
applause greeted the artist and he was obliged to answer 
many recalls. He graciously played a number of eee. 


Waterbury, Conn., January 18.—This season the 
Prentzel offerings have been unusually fine. The first, one 
was a concert by Geraldine Farrar in Poli’s Palace on the 
afternoon of October 7. With Miss Farrar were Joseph 
Malkin, cellist, and Henry Weldon, bass soloist. The next 
was a Jenny Lind concert by Frieda Hempel, in the Armory, 
on the night of November 9. Miss Hempel was assisted by 
Louis Fritzi, flutist. Then came the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
Ballet, in Poli’s Theater on the night of Sosauhes 23. 

The choir of the Second Congregational Church gave 
Maunder’s Song of Thanksgiving in November, and later, 
at Christmas time, a carol service. 

William Hall Miner, for thirty years organist and choir- 
master at St. John’s Episcopal Church, has resigned that 
position. He played for the last time at the Watch Night 
service on December 31, and before the service a dinner 
was given by the men of the choir and a purse of over $400 
presented to him in recognition of his long and faithful 
service. He is now in charge of the music at St. Michael’s 
Episcopal Church in Naugatuck, his home town, where he 
is also supervisor of music in the public schools. His suc- 
cessor is Royal A. Merwin, of the Yale Music School. 

The Crosby High School Glee Club has an enrollment of 
over 100 students and is under the supervision of Miss 
Griffin. There is also a Clef Club, of twelve students, 
chosen because of musical excellence and natural ability for 
solo and special work, O. W. N. 


Wichita, Kan., January 25.—Tandy MacKenzie, lyric 
tenor, on January 21, appeared at the Forum. ° All unsold 
tickets were placed on sale to music students, by the Mu- 
nicipal Association, at fifty cents a seat. 

The Cornell Glee Club was last month’s attraction. The 
members attended several social events while here. 

Sousa and his band were a recent event. The usual stand- 
ard of band excellence and a large local color added by the 
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Midian Shrine Band of forty-five pieces resulted in an 
enthusiastic audience. 

Ralph Brokaw, the violinist, has formed a concert class 
this season from the advanced pupils of the studio, ten 
members being active. Requirement to membership is the 
ability to play some concerto. To date four violin con- 
certos have been presented: the Accolay in A minor; Viotti 
No. 17; the Vieuxtemps No. 2, F sharp minor, and the No. 
4, Vieuxtemps. The class meets monthly. De Beriot'’s 
seventh, and the Spohr No. 2, were given at the month’s 
meeting. The complete concertos are presented with no 
omissions. The class will hold monthly meetings all season 
and two concertos are to be presented at each time, making 
a total of twenty in all. R.B 

Washington, D. C. (See letter on another page.) 

Wilmington, N. C., January 21.—An interesting organ 
recital was given by jit Post and the St. Andrews Church 
Choir at the Trinity M. E. Church, on January 13. The pro- 
gram included works of Stark, Rothleder, Zerkowitz, Har- 

er, Ashford, Flagler, and Stern. Miss Post studied at the 
Peabody Institute at Baltimore and is not only a vocalist, 
but a skilful performer on the piano and organ. % A 

Winnipeg, Can., January 25.—On the evening of Janu- 
ary 10, the second concert of the Winnipeg Choral-Orches- 
tral Society, Arthur H. Egerton, conductor, took place. 
Those taking part were John Waterhouse, violinist; May 
Clarke, soprano; Mrs. D. Boyce Sprague, contralto; Arthur 
Diehl, tenor; J. R. Wood, bass; and Arthur H. Egerton and 
Ronald W. Gibson, organists. The program included works 
of Parry, De Pearsall, Mendelssohn, Bach, Widor, Gluck, 
Massenet, and Rimsky-Korsakoff, G, A. T. 

Youngsto Ohio., January 15.—The Messiah was 

iven its annual performance by the Oratorio Chorus of the 

onday Musical Club, in the Rayen-Wood Auditorium, the 
evening of December 16. Many of the churches suspended 
services for the occasion, and the performance was open to 
the public without charge. The soloists were Mrs. T. S. 
Eichelberger, soprano, of Akron; Mary Earl Allen, con- 
tralto, o arren, Ohio ; T. S. Eichelberger, tenor, o 
Akron; and John 0. Samuel, baritone, of Cleveland. Mrs. 
F. B. Horn was the director, and Mrs, Philip Stambaugh 
the accompanist. 

On December 28, Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a recital in the Rayen-Wood Auditorium, 
assisted by Erin Ballard, pianist and accompanist. Both 
artists were enthusiastically applauded throughout the be 
gram, encores being given after each number. Mme, Alda 
sang three groups of songs and the Madam Butterfly aria 
as her program numbers. Miss Ballard played Schumann’s 
Novelette, and LaForge’s Romance and Waltz. 

On the same night, at the Park Theater, the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Com ave a performance of La Boheme. 
Anna Fitziu was aurizio Dalumi, Rodolpho ; Giulio 
Fregosi, Marcel; and Charles E. Galagher, Colline. Aldo 
Franchetti conducted. 

On the afternoon of December 29, the San Carloans gave 
Madam Butterfly with Tamaki Miura in the title role; Colin 
O’More as Pinkerton; Graham Marr as Sharpless; Elvira 
Leveroni as Suzuki, and Charles E, Galagher as the Bonze. 
In the evening Il Trovatore was sung with Elda Vittori, 
Ludovico Tomarchio, Giulio Fregosi and Charles E. Galagher. 
Mr. Franchetti conducted both performances. All of the 
audiences were large. 

On January 11, _ Thibaud and Pablo Casals gave a 
joint recital in the Rayen-Wood Auditorium. The program 
was long so no encores were played, but the enthusiasm ran 
high. r. Thibaud opened the program with the Veracini- 
Salmon sonata in E minor, and Mr. Casals followed with 
Sammartini’s sonata in G major. Each artist played two 
groups, and, together, the andante from Brahms’ double 
concerto. Edouard Gendron was the accompanist for Mr. 
Casals, and J. San Roma for Mr. Thibaud. L. 2&8. 
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Sopkin in Second Recital 


Abraham Sopkin, violinist, who appeared in recital at 
Aeolian Hall earlier in the season, returns to that same hall 
from Chicago on Wednesday evening, February 20, for a 
second appearance, with Walter Golde again at the piano. 
In November the artist returned to America after concert- 
izing extensively in Germany, where he met with unusual 
success. 
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Kathryn Meisle Finishes First Operatic Season 


Kathryn Meisle finished her first operatic season with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company on the evening of January 
31, when she sang Erda in Siegfried in Boston. Miss Meisle, 
who has been with the company since November, has 
sung fifteen times with that organization. M r 
debut as Erda, she has sung Madelon in Andrea nier 
with Claudia Muzio, the Shepherd Boy in Dinorah with 
Galli-Curci, Presiosilla in La Forza del Destino with 
Claudia Muzio, and Maddelena in Rigoletto with Florence 
Macbeth, Joseph Schwarz and Alfred Piccaver. On Janu- 
ary 25 she sang in the gala concert in Chicago with Mary 
Garden, Edith Mason, Florence Macbeth, and other im- 
portant members of the company. 

Several important new roles have been given to Miss 
Meisle, who has been engaged for her second season. She 





Moffett photo 
KATHRYN MEISLE 


is now at her Philadelphia home, although she comes to 
New York several times each week to continue her studies 
— her teacher, William S. Brady, and her coach, Walter 
Golde. 

The week of February 11 is to be devoted to making 
records for the Victor Talking Machine Company in Cam- 
den, N, J. Her concert tour, which prevents her going on 
tour with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, begins in 
Wheeling, W. Va., on February 18, and will keep her busy 
until June, when she appears as one of the stars of the 
National Saengerfest in Chicago. 


Washington Heights Musical Club Concert 


Benefits are not ordinarily held to be fitting subjects for 
critical comment in the columns of the Musica Courter, 
but the concert given by the Washington Heights Musicai 
Club at the Biltmore on February 5 for the benefit of the 
MacDowell Colony was of such a nature that it is necessary 
to say at least a word about it, those who took part, and the 
club that has, once more, proved its sincerity of aim and its 
value as a community asset. 

Those who gave the evening’s entertainment were Ethel 
Grow, contralto of ability and note, whose interpretations 
are always informed by grace, charm, musicianship and per- 
fect articulation ; Robert Lowrey, a ‘pianist whose name is 
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frequently found in association with affairs of the Washing- 
ton Heights Musical Club and whose interpretations are 
forceful and technically above the average; Edna Minor, 
violinist of skill, who played the works of Edwin Grasse; 
and Edwin Grasse himself, who played the accompaniments 
of these excellent compositions. 

Quite apart from the benefit done on this and past occa- 
sions for the MacDowell Colony, the Washington Heights 
Musical Club is conferring an equal benefit on young artists 
and composers by presenting them to the public, giving them 
opportunity to be heard, to hear themselves and to hear each 
other. It is through such efforts that the music of America 
7 being built up, and too much cannot be said in praise of 
them. 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 51) 
singing were exhibited by Pierre Remington and Judson 
House, while the other characters were well handled, 


LeoginskA With Cuamsper Music Society. 

Once again the Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco attracted to Scottish Rite Hall a large audience of 
musicians and music lovers. The organization had as the 
assisting artist, Ethel Leginska, who appeared twice on the 
program, once playing in Waober s trio, opus 63, G minor, for 
piano, flute and violoncello; and again in Nandor Szolt’s 
quintet in B flat for piano and string quartet. This last 
named composition was heard here for the first time and 
proved very interesting. 

ScHUMANN-HeEINK Gives Seconp CONCERT. 

In order to accommodate the many who were unable to 
secure seats in the Columbia Theattr, Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, manager of Ernestine Sc humann- Heink, had to have 
chairs ‘placed on the stage. The success the contralto en- 
joyed at this second recital surpassed even that of the first. 

Notes. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ Association gave its 
regular program at the studio of Henrik Gjerdrum. Prior 
to the musicale a business meeting was held. Those partici- 
pating in the program, which consisted of Norwegian com- 
positions, were Lillie Hoffmeyer Heyer, vocalist; Edna 





Larson, pianist; Henrik Gjerdrum, pianist, and Otto King, 
cellist. 

Frances Bockius, head of the physical education depart- 
ment of the University of California, is now a faculty mem 


‘ber of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, where 


she is teaching folk and interpretative dancing. 

Joseph George Jacobson’s piano class gave a recital at the 
Baldwin studios. Those rendering the program were Marion 
Ford, Gladys Boys, Marian Patricia Cavannaugh, Gladys 
Ivanelle Wilson, Myrtle Edna Waitman, Vera Adelstein 
Margaret Lewis. Florence Reid, Rebecca Nacht, Emily 
Walter and Sam Rodetsky. Besides piano solos and works 
composed for two-pianos, Myrtle Jacobs and Clara Berco 
vitz played the sonata for violin and piano by Mozart. 

The Arrillaga Musical College has added a new depart 
ment of dramatic art and dancing, Birdeena Leanore 
Tuttle is in charge. 

At the Hamilton Junior High School, Yukiko Morikawa, 
the Japanese pupil of Jack Edward Hillman, won the dis 
tinction of being the most artistic and best trained singer 
in the contest held in that institution. C, H. A 


May Peterson an Adopted Daughter of 
Anderson College 


Apropos of May Peterson’s recital this month at Anderson 
College, Anderson, S. C., the Anderson Tribune commented 
on the fact that the artist is an adopted daughter of Ander- 
son College. To quote that paper directly: “The students 
adopted her, and she is their guardian angel, especially an 
inspiration in the school of music.” Incidentally the artist 
has sung the unusual number of five times at the college, 
which substantiates her record number of repeat engage 
ments at universities in general, due to the educational value 
of her programs. 


Skrobisch Pupil Wins Ovation 


Herman Bailen, baritone, an artist-pupil of Jean Skrob- 
isch, appeared as soloist in concert before an audience 
numbering 2,500 at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, on 
January 25. He sang the Free Hymn of Russia; The Two 
Giants, by Stolipin, as well as Schubert’s Wanderer and 
Aufenthalt. 
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HIS RIGHT ARM IN SLING, FREDERICK STOCK 
CONDUCTS CHICAGO ORCHESTRA WITH LEFT 


YVith Several Bones Broken in Right Wrist the Popular Symphony Leader Directs Part of Program and Then Hands Over 
Baton to Eric Delamarter—Well Known Soloists Featured in Concert and Recital—Bush Conservatory Gives 
Fine Concert—Also the American Conservatory—Chicago Solo Orchestra Makes Brilliant Debut 
—Other Orchestra Concerts—News Notes and Studio Happenings 


Chicago, February 9.—Two pianists, one cellist and a new 
string quartet furmshed the concerts on Sunday afternoon, 
February 3 

PADEREWSKI, 

Paderewski returned to the Auditorium Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon to find that vast edifice completely sold out 
again. In fine mood, he delighted his host of followers, 
who compelled their idol practically to double his program, 
so eager were they for more than the printed selections. 
Wessels and Voegeli managed the concert, 

YOLANDA Mero, 

The Playhouse was completely filled on the same aiter- 
noon by an audience made up principally of admirers of the 
pianist, Yolanda Mero, and members of the Gamma Chapter 
of the Sigma Alpha Lota Sorority, for whose scholarship 
benefit the concert was given. Yolanda Mero has often ap- 
peared here, not nearly as often, however, as musical Chi- 
cago would like, as on every new appearance she gives cause 
to regret her too few recitals here. She played her well 
arranged program in a manner entirely to her credit and to 
the delight of the public. Heard only in her two first num- 
bers—the Bach concerto for organ and Beethoven's concerto, 
op. 109—both played with. fine variety of tone color, the 
pianist revealed her‘ great musicianship by her intellectual 
playing of those two classical and very difficult numbers. 
Sonorous dynamics produced with great virility and not by 
pounding on the instrument, as so many pianists nowadays 
are inclined to do, she knows how to caress the keys, and 
she produced lofty pianissimos that contrasted so well and 
helped in making her interpretations most interesting. Mme. 
Mero belong to that category of first class pianists who, 
erudite musicians, play a composition with reverence for 
the composer and do not cheapen themselves by effects that 
take the masses, and her modesty at the keyboard is re- 
flected in her playing, which, though broad in scope, is never 
obnoxious nor showy: She plays brilliantly, always accu- 
rately, and deserved the enthusiasm of the audience, which 
manifested itself buoyantly on this occasion, Mme. Mero’s 
recital was one of the best liked so far this season in this 
city, and it is to be hoped she will come back oftener in the 
future. ‘ 

CASALS. 

At the Studebaker, on the same afternoon, Pablo Casals 
played in his only Chicago appearance this season, under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

New York STRING QUARTET. 
Chicago heard a new chambet music organization last 


Sunday afternoon at the Blackstone Theater in the New 
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York String Quartet, which was introduced for the first 
time here by Rachel Busey-Kinsolving. Made up of Ottokar 
Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, second violin; Lud- 
vik Schwab, viola, and Bedrich Vaska, cello, the New York 
String Quartet disclosed itself an admirable organization 
which understands the difficult art of beautiful ensemble 
playing. In their playing of the Dvorak F major quartet, 
the only number heard by this writer, unity of thought and 
aim, lovely tone quality, tine regard for nuances, and excel- 
lent shading, were salient points, The listeners were unusu- 
ally enthusiastic and brought the members out time and 
again at the close of the program and insisted on an encore, 
which was graciously granted. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were the Beethoven C minor quartet, two numbers by 
Josef Suk, and Two Sketches by Eugene Goossens, 

Busu Conservatory Orcuestra Concert. 

On December 4 the Bush Conservatory Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its first concert of the season at Orchestra 
Hall, and the horrid weather then encountered prompted. this 
reviewer to write that “the inclemency of the weather did 
not keep away the big army of admirers and supporters of 
the Bush Conservatory nor the patrons who heard the con- 
certs given under the same auspices last year.” On Tuesday 
evening, February 5, the second concert given under the 
same auspices brought out another huge audience which had 
to face one of the worst blizzards of the year. Well re- 
warded indeed were the listeners, as the Bush Conservatory 
Orchestra no longer can be regarded an amateur or school 
organization, but, judged on its merits, as though every 
member were a full fledged professional player. Great em- 
phasis must be stressed on the work of Richard Czerwonky, 
the conductor, who has trained his players so well as to give 
the difficult Tschaikowsky E minor symphony in a manner 
entirely to his credit, that of the school, and the glorification 
of the Bush Conservatory Orchestral School. All the choirs 
played with unity and beauty of tone and responded to every 
demand made upon them by the conductor, The first violin 
section really sang on their instruments the Andante Canta- 
bile (played in memory of Gustaf Holmquist, vocal teacher 
for many years at the school, who passed away last year). 
All through the program the brasses impressed by the 
mellowness of their tone. The woodwind department made 
itself felt throughout the program, and, as a matter of fact, 
every section in the orchestra showed the result of careful 
training at the hands of a very fine musician and drillmas- 
ter. The Tschaikowsky symphony, which began the pro- 
gram, was the backbone. It showed the vast improvement 
made by this organization since its first concert; it showed 
homogeneity of thought and enthusiasm seldom encountered 
even in a professional orchestra. The Tschaikowsky E 
minor symphony is replete with intricacies, but the young 
players went about their task so sure of themselves that 
diffculties seemed to disappear and at no time was incerti- 
tude felt among the auditors. The young students did not 
content themselves with just playing the notes; they gave 
under the direction of their conductor an interpretation of 
the symphony that would have been a credit to an older 
organization. The Bush Conservatory Orchestral School 
Symphony Orchestra is already an institution, an organiza- 
tion that will live and grow artistically, as has its alma 
mater, the Bush Conservatory, a musical and artistic school 
which has been_so well managed and directed by its presi- 
dent, Kenneth M. Bradley, that it occupies a place today 
among the leading institutions not only of this country but 
also of the musical world. 

Having taken so much space to sing the praises of the 
orchestra, little is left to review the work of the soloists 
on this occasion. Edith Kendal, violinist, played the Wie- 
niawski D minor concerto, Robert Sanders was heard in 
the Saint-Saéns D minor piano concerto, and Florence 
Newman and Bernard Schweitzer were heard in the Micaela- 
Don Jose duet from Bizet’s Carmen, Speak to Me of My 
Mother, and the program came to a happy conclusion with 
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the playing of Strauss’ Roses of the South waltz. The 
soloists are artist-students or members of the classes of 
the master school of the Bush Conservatory, of which 
Charles S. Peterson is the patron. The next concert is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, April 8. 

DorotHy GREATHOUSE IN ARTIsT SERIES. 

Throughout the week of February 4, Dorothy Greathouse, 
coloratura soprano, appeared in the Lyon & Healy artist 
series, On Tuesday afternoon, February 5, when this 
reporter appeared at Lyon & Healy Hall, every seat was 
filled five minutes before the recital began. Miss Great- 
house was heard in her two first groups, which included 
Sanderson’s Break o’ Day, Stickles’ Who Knows, Hopkins’ 
Love’s Springtime, an Egyptian cycle by Charles Lagourge 
of Chicago, and English’s Come to My Heart. The La- 
gourge Egyptian cycle consists of three odd yet very in- 
teresting songs—the Ibis, The Star and The Bennu-Bird. 
Those songs needed a little explanation to make them un- 
derstood by the audience and the young lady who has charge 
of the series gave a short narrative of each song, which, 
beautifully sung by Miss Greathouse, made a fine impres- 
sion on the majority of the audience, though many were 
surprised by their rather queer ending. Miss Greathouse, 
who, it will be remembered, made her professional debut 
here in the same hall last fall, is already one of the lead- 
ing sopranos of this city. The possessor of an unusually 
voluminous voice for a coloratura, she is just as much at 
home when singing lyric soprano arias, and she showed 
vast improvement since last heard. Singing with faultless 
intonation, her interpretation of each song was interesting 
and she has the faculty of projecting not only her voice 
but also the words so effectively that printed words on a 
program are unnecessary. She met with considerable suc- 
cess and her many dates indicate that she is much in demand 
in these surroundings. She appeared on Tuesday evening, 
February 5, before the Lincoln Lodge of Chicago. On Feb- 
ruary 18 she will furnish the preasees for the ladies of the 
G. A. R. at the LaSalle Hotel, at the reception for the na- 
tional president of that organization. On February 22 she 
will sing in the Capitol Building Hall for the veterans of the 
Civil War, and as the date coincides with Washington’s 
Birthday, Miss Greathouse will appear in a costume song 
recital. 

Freperick Stock Honorep. 

A banquet was tendered Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at the Drake Hotel, on 
Tuesday evening, February 5. On this occasion Mr. Stock 
took .opportunity to inform his friends and admirers that 
he would remain in Chicago as conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, contrary to rumors that he would 
take up his activities elsewhere. This confirms the an- 
nouncement made recently in the Musicat Courter that 
Stock would remain in Chicago and that every time he 
goes away to direct another orchestra as guest conductor, 
the same rumor is afloat when he returns to resume his 
duties here, 

Cuicaco Artists’ AssociaTion’s Fro .ic. 

Despite the prevailing snowstorm the fourth annual frolic 
and dance of the Chicago Artists’ Association was enjoyed 
by a very large audience on Tuesday evening, February 5, 
in the Fine Arts Assembly Hall. A jolly good time was 
had by listeners and participants, and The Sheik’s Daugh- 
ter, or All for Love, furnished much amusement. The pro- 
ceeds of these affairs go toward the educational fund of 
the Artists’ Association, Many well known Chicago mu- 
sicians took part in the entertainment and lent their services 
toward making the evening highly enjoyable. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY’s Mip-WinTER CoNceERT, 

Orchestra Hall was filled on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 6, when artist pupils of the American Conservatory of 
Music were presented in a program with full orchestra, 
made up of members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Adolf Weidig. The American Con- 
servatory has done a great deal to help young talent and 
throughout the season the Conservatory presents its pupils 
weekly at Kimball Hall, and twice a year with a full orches- 
tra programs are given by artist students of the school. The 
commencement concert, which takes place at the Audi- 
torium, and the mid-winter concert, which is given at Or- 
chestra Hall, for which artist students are chosen by a 
board of prominent musicians not connected with the 
school, demonstrates the high standard of education ob- 
tainable at the American Conservatory. The students of 
this school are generally very studious, and the talent heard 
indicates that this season the crop of artist-pupils at the 
American Conservatory is not only large but also one that 
will reflect credit not only on the institution and the stu- 
dents themselves, but also on the eminent teachers who have 
trained their students so well that their work could stand 
comparison often with that of professionals. John J. Hatt- 
staedt, president of the American Conservatory, has long 
been recognized as a fine pedagog, a scholar and a man 
whose life-work has been the school he founded in 1886 and 
which, under his guidance, has reached a high position of 
efficiency and has been standardized as one of the leading 
schools not only of this country but also of the world, for 
today the American Conservatory can compare with any 
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European school. John R. Hattstaedt, son of the president 
and secretary of the school, is following in his father’s 
footsteps in keeping up the artistic atmospher = of the school 
and by giving the students the best that money can obtain. 

Reviewing the work of students is always an unpleasant 
task for this writer. This department once in a while opens 
its columns to reviews of the work of some students, but 
generally reviews are given only to professionals. Students 
are apt to get a wrong impression from a criticism and their 
parents or friends might turn the head of a student be- 
cause a critic praised too effusively the young talent. lf 
superlatives are used for the great artists of the day and 
the same ones given to students, there is nothing more that 
can be written when they have obtained that high position 
in the musical field that their solid training at a school such 
as the American Conservatory may some day entitle them. 
For this reason solely only a few words are given each 
pa.ticipant of the concert under review. They all did well 
and deserved the plaudits that were bestowed upon them by 
a very friend:y and quite appreciative audience. 

The program was opened auspiciously by Louis Nespo, 
who played the finale from the Piutti G minor sonata tor 
organ. His playmg was clean-cut and he was warmly re- 
ceived. Lekoy North played the first movement of the 
Chopin concerto for piano in F minor, in which he demon- 
strated a facile technic, most serviceable fingers, and his 
fine interpretation presaged well for his future. Isabelle 
Bellows sang the Vissi d’Arte from Tosca with a voice of 
good quality, well placed and used with marked intelligence. 
Reuben Marcus, a young char played the Vieuxtemps con- 
certo with fine feeling and understanding for violin in D 
minor. Richard Oliver was heard in ‘lschaikowsky’s B 
minor concert for piano, in which he pleased his auditors. 
Milla Ybarra, who hails from Mexico City, sang the aria, 
O Patria Mia from Verdi's Aida, like a professional; her 
organ is big and it has been well trained and is used with 
much understanding by its possessor, who colored it to ren- 
der the different feelings of pathos. She also enunciated the 
Italian text clearly and made a very good impression by her 
singing and general stage appearance. Irving Lipschultz 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto for violoncello in A minor 
as though this was not his first appearance on a large stage. 
He played with assurance and proved popular with the lis- 
teners. Eva Polakoff performed beautifully the second and 
third movements of Mendelssohn's violin concerto, She 
should distinguish herself in her chosen field of endeavor, 
as already there is much in her playing that is worth com- 
mending. She is a sincere young artist whose name should 
not pass unnoticed. Julius Braeckelaere, baritone, sang the 
aria from Le Roi de Lahore, by Massenet, with good tone, 
fine Fgench enunciation and in real operatic style. Sonia 
Feldman had the honor of closing the concert with the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasy, in which she distinguished herself. 
The artist pupils who appeared at this concert had the sup- 
port not only of the orchestra, but also of Adolf Weidig, 
whose sure beat and authoritative reading were a great help 
to all the participants. Another very fine concert that can 
be written with pride in the annals of the American Con- 
servatory of Music! 

Soro OrcHestra’s INITIAL PERFORMANCE, 

The first performance of the Chicago Solo Orchestra, 
Eric Delamarter, conductor, took place at the Blackstone 
Theater on January 31. The Chicago Solo Orchestra, ac- 
cording to the notes on the program, “has been organszea 
for the purpose of presenting modern orchestral works writ- 
ten for unusual instrumental combinations; no ‘arranged’ or 
‘cut down’ versions of standard symphonic literature will be 
in its repertory.” The personnel of the new organization 
is made up of twenty-five of the well known solo players of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, including Jacques Gor- 
don (concertmaster) and Alfred Wallenstein (first violon- 
cellist); and Eric Delamarter, the conductor,.is assistant 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The first program opened with Delamarter’s own over- 
ture to The Betrothal, which was reviewed at length when 
that Maeterlinck drama was presented in New York a few 
seasons ago and which impressed as favorably on this occa- 
sion. This was followed by David Stanley Smith’s Sym- 
phony in Miniature, which had its first performance, and 
was composed for the Chicago Solo Orchestra. Then came 
the soloist of the day, Raymund Koch, who has a glorious 
baritone voice, of big dimensions and wide range, which 
shows the result of careful training. He sang Three Prison 
Sonnets by Oberndorfer with excellent diction. This was 
followed by Leo Sowerby’s Rhapsody, a composition which 
had also its first performance on this occasion and which 
was composed for this new organization. The most inter- 
esting numbers on the program were the ones of a foreigner, 
Vincent d’Indy, whose Serenade and Valse sounded ex- 
tremely pleasurable to the ear, which had retained nothing 
of any of the new compositions heard on this occasion. This 
concert was for the benefit of the MacDowell Colony at 
Peterborough, but it is doubtful whether any sum could 
have been turned over to the Colony, for although big 
musical interests of the city had-combined to form a com- 
mittee to sponsor the first concert of the organization, the 
public’s response was very small, 

Mark Oster IN RECITAL. 


Mark Oster, popular opera baritone, was recently heard 
to splendid advantage at a gala musicale given at the home 
of Esther Harris. He sang a group of songs in clear, 
resonant tone and with sonority, bringing out striking beau- 
ties in his artistry, captivating all present. His auditors 
and critics were made up of some of the leading musicians 
and pedagogs of this city. 

Cuicaco Musicat Cotiece Notes, 

The Chicago Musical College presented its students in 
the piano, violin and vocal departments in a concert at Cen- 
tral Theater on Sunday afternoon. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, of the faculty, will sing before the 
Union League Club, February 11. Mrs. Blackburn, student 
of Mrs. Herdien, is giving recitals in the East. 

Lily Mohn, vocal student of the college, gave a recital on 
January 30 at South Bend (Ind.). Eulalia Cornor, also 
studying at the college, gave a song recital at Dayton 
(eed: Fone 27. 

Felix vos | lectured Saturday at the Chicago Musical 


College on the life and works of Beethoven. 
JeaNnNeTTE Durno Pupits. 

Durno pupils are much in evidence in the musical life of 
Chicago. 
Janua’ 
bers o 


following program, given in the studio on 
23, included several of the most promiment mem- 
the Durno class: Variations and fugue on a Han- 
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del theme (Brahms), Isabél Ebert; sonata, B flat minor, 
first movement (Chopin), Olga Sandor; prelude, B minor, 
and two etudes, op. 25, Nos. 9 and 11 (Chopin), Irma Orser ; 
Hark, Hark, the Lark (Schubert-Liszt), Isabel Ebert; 
rhapsody, C major (Dohnanyi), Dorothy Pound; May 
Night (Palmgren), and Turkey in the Straw (David 
Guion), Olga Sandor. 
SymMPHONY CONCERT. 


Before the opening of the symphony concert on Friday 
afternoon, when everybody was seated, the orchestra men in 
their places, and Frederick Stock at the desk, Frederick J. 
Wessels, the popular and efficient business manager of the 
orchestra, came on the stage and motioned to the audience 
that he had something to say. Amidst perfect silence he 
informed the habitues that Frederick Stock had met with a 
painful accident while in Philadelphia, having broken bones 
in his right wrist and, unable to conduct with that arm, 
he would direct part of the program with his left and would 
resign the baton to his able assistant, Eric Delamarter, for 
the symphony. Mr. Delamarter will direct part of the pro- 
gram at each ensuing concert until Mr. Stock has fully 
recovered from his accident. It was not known to many 
when Stock returned to Chicago last week that he suffered 
martyrdom when he conducted the concerts on Friday and 
Saturday. A man with grit written on his face, Stock went 
through the program but nearly fainted at its conclusion. 
A doctor was called and the X-ray revealed that several 
bones had been broken in the right wrist. The arm was 
‘hen placed in a sling, where it will have to repose for sev- 
eral weeks. The accident happened as Mr. Stock was on his 
way to visit his friend, Walter Guetter, first bassoon of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, who at one time held the same 
position here under Stock, 

Conducting the Bach concerto in G major for strings with 
his left hand and supplying the accompaniments in the 
Beethoven concerto for piano in E flat (known as the Em- 
peror), Stock showed chat he was as proficient with his 
left arm as with his right. In the Bach concerto the tone 
quality of the strings was revealed in all its glory and a 
special word of praise is due the second violins, who rivaled 
the first violins in virtuosity. As a matter of fact, the con- 
certo was given a virtuoso reading by Stock and was played 
with great virtuosity by the string contingent. At the close 
of the concerto the thunderous applause that was bestowed 
upon the conductor and his men was that tendered to a 
courageous conductor, and a just reward for a most remark- 
able performance. 

Then Delamarter came upon the stage, and he, too, re- 
ceived a warm reception from an audience with which he 
has long been popular. Delamarter conducted the Bruckner 
D minor symphony (unfinished), which had not been heard 
here in a decade. If it were not placed on another program 
for the next quarter of the century, the composition would 
not be missed, as it seems more tedious now than when last 
heard here. Bruckner’s ninth symphony seemed indefinite 
and one had to pinch himself so as not to fall asleep, and this 
was due solely to the work and not to the treatment it 
received at the hands of Delamarter and the orchestra. 
They did the best they could with it, but great moments 
cannot be expected in a sytnphony that has none with the 
exception of a few measures in the scherzo. Delamarter 
was much applauded, nevertheless, at the conclusion of the 
symphony, 

After the intermission, Carl Friedberg, the soloist of the 
day, was heard in the Beethoven concerto No. 5, in which he 
was given uncommonly fine accompaniment by the orchestra 
under Frederick Stock’s direction. Nine years had elapsed 
since Friedberg had been heard here, and the happy memory 
he had left was revived by his superb rendition of the con- 
certo. Friedberg has ten very serviceable fingers, which are 
fleet and sure, and he, too, believes in tone quality, judging 
from that which he drew from his instrument. Friedberg 
is a big personality in the pianistic realm. He plays with 
great feeling, strength, refinement, and his interpretation 
was a lesson to music students. His performance was noble 
and that of a fine and really great artist. He was the popu- 
lar hero of Friday afternoon, and the audience, generally 
blasé and lukewarm in its approval, was most lavish on this 
occasion and feted the pianist vociferously. 

Co_umBia Scuoo. Nores. 

The weekly rehearsals of the Columbia School Orchestra 
are being held in the school recital hall every Thursday 
evening, in preparation for a series of concerts with soloists 
in Orchestra Hall. The first of the series will be Wednes- 
day evening, March 26. On this occasion the orchestra will 
play the Oberon overture and a group by Tschaikowsky. 
The soloists will be pupils of Clare Osborne Reed, Walter 
Spry, Ludwig Becker, George Nelson Holt and Louise St. 
John Westervelt. ; 

Mu Iota Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority held its 
semi-monthly meeting on January 30. The last of the series 
of matinee musicales in the La Salle Hotel will be held on 
Saturday afternoon, February 16. 

Clare Osborne Reed, director of the school, presented a 
group of her pupils in a studio musicale on Saturday after- 
noon, February 2. 

Raymund Koch, a young baritone who has just been added 
to the faculty, appeared as soloist Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 31, in the Blackstone Theater with the Chicago Solo 
Orchestra, under the direction of Eric Delamarter, 

The Artist Members’ Recital of the Muscians’ Club of 
Women, at the Blackstone Theater, January 28, offered 
Ethel Jones, mezzo, as soloist, and Olive Kriebs, accompa- 
nist, both members of the faculty. : 

The Columbia Chorus, under the direction of Louise St. 
John Westervelt, will journey to Glen Ellyn (Ill.), on 
Tuesday, February 29, to present a program for the benefit 
of the Glenbard High School. 

Cara Verson’s Activities ABROAD. 

Greetings via post-card have come from Vienna from 
Cara Verson, the American pianist, who is now in Vienna, 
where she will remain for a few weeks before going to 
the Riviera, where she expects to play recitals in Nice, 
Monte Carlo and Cannes, then to Rome for a recital and 
she will return to Vienna to play, following which she 
appears in Munich, Dresden, Leipsic and Berlin. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

John J. Hattstaedt and Mrs. Hattstaedt left for Miami, 
Florida, for their annual mid-winter sojourn. 

The new Summer Session and Master School booklet of 
the American Conservatory is out. It contains all neces- 
sary information regarding the various courses of study, 
faculty, rates of tuition, lectures, recitals, ete. The Master 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor 
Composer 
Pianist 


writes as follows of the 


Mason & Hamlin 


Oo0°0o- 


“The Mason & Hamlin 
Pianos are remarkable; they 
are In my opinion in advance 
of all others, because of cer- 
tain important structural 
features (notably the Ten- 
sion Resonator), which in my 
judgment give the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano an excep- 
tional position among the 
pianos of the world.” ~ 

(Signed) 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
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School will be of great interest to music students, profes- 
sional musicians, and the musical public in general. 

One of the special features of the coming Summer Session 
will be the courses in Public School Music, which will be 
under the special direction of O, E. Robinson. George H. 
Gartlan, director of Public School Music in New York 
City, noted writer and educator, has been re-engaged to 
deliver a series of lectures, 

Louise St. Joun Westervect Stupio Nores, 

rhe following program was sung recently by Lola Sco- 
field, soprano, and Reba Conger Grosse, contralto: My 
Sweet Repose and Hedge-Roses (Schubert), The Virgin's 
Slumber Song (Reger), The Siren’s Song (Gretchaninoff), 
Miss Scofield; Lungi dalearo bene (Secchi), Che faro 
senza eurydice (Gluck), Mrs. Grosse; waltz aria from 
Romeo et Juliette (Gounod), Miss Scofield; Slumber Sea 
(M. T. Salter), "Tis Snowing (Bemberg), Phillis Has Such 
Charming Graces (Wilson), Mrs. Grosse; Thy Dark Eyes 
to Mine (Griffis), Through the Silver Mist (Jesten), Song 
of the Open (La Forge), Miss Scofield. 

Musica News Items, 

Ihe Metropolitan Conservatory gave a faculty recital at 
Lyon and Healy Hall, January 23, which served to empha- 
size the merits of the school, Those presented were Clara 
Lohmer, pianist; Leo H. Deger, tenor; Victor Charbulak, 
violinist; Robert H. Just, composer, and Rezella Goldstine, 
accompanist. A composition by Mr, Just was rendered by 
him and received with much enthusiasm by the large audi- 
ence, All participants disclosed artistic strength in a classic 
program 

Edwin Gemmer’s pupil, Hazel Ferne Heilman, gave a 
piano recital on February 1 at his studio in the Kimball 
Building 

William S. Schwartz, the talented young tenor from the 
studio of Karl Buren Stein, of the Auditorium Conserva- 
tory, has been reéngaged by the Chicago Smetana Singing 
Society for six appearances of Smetana Operas to be staged 
in the near future at the Blackstone Theater. This young 
singer made a distinct success as leading tenor in the Bar- 
tered Bride, given a year ago at the Studebaker Theater, 
The effective work done at the Stein Studios for many 
years by this student was also tested on January 28, when 
he was called upon to appear on a few hours’ notice with 
full orchestra in standard opera arias and concerted num- 
hers with other singers, without rehearsal, at the Sterling 
High School Auditorium, under the auspices of the Amal- 
gamated Workers of America, where he was recalled many 
times and received hearty applause. Another recent success 
was scored by Mr. Schwartz at Kimball Hall on January 
24, when he sang the solos from Rigoletto in costume. 

SiNFONIAN DINNER, 

The Sinfonian Dinner (Rho Chapter) at the Auditorium 
Hotel, February 7, was quite an enjoyable affair. It brought 
out a large attendance of musicians of both sexes. The 
guest speaker of the evening was Dr. Peter W. Dykema of 
the University of Wisconsin, supreme president of the 
order. Sidney Silber presided happily as Toastmaster. 

Notes or tHe GUNN ScuHoor or Music. 

Master Horace Stroh, boy soprano, pupil of the Gunn 
School, sang a program of songs at the Auburn Park Meth- 
odist Church on February 3. He also sang on the Musical 
Variety program at Lyon & Healy Hall, February 4, and 
over the radio on February 5. 

Lee Pattison, American pianist, has been teaching at the 
Gunn School the past week, and will again be available for 
lessons during the period February 13 to March 5. 

Forty pupils of Gladys Anderson Benedict will present 
the Jewel Scene in the Wonderland Fantasy, which will 
form a part of the Mardi Gras to be presented at the Tria- 
non, February 18. 

Dorothy Bowen, soprano, recently sang for Mary Garden 
and was the recipient of much praise and encouragement 
from the celebrated operatic artist. 

LaVerne Hansen, student with Glenn Dillard Gunn, and 
Agnes Ziegenhagen, pupil of Adolf Muhimann, furnished 
radio programs on February 5 and 12, 

Sonya Nahin, pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Miriam 
Ronario, student with Sophia Swanstrom Young, gave a 
radio program on January 29. 

Sympnony Concert, Fepruary 9. 

The seventeenth program of the thirty-third season of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was one of the most 
interesting, as three conductors divided the program, and 
Sophie Braslau, the soloist of the day, sang selections sel- 
dom given a place on a symphonic program. Those who 
listened to the concert on Friday aiternoon, February 8, 
were many, as the Friday series is sold out annually in 
advance, and the big house on Saturday evening, February 
9, showed unmistakably their enthusiasm by applauding 
vociferously the various participants. The program was 
opened with the overture to Iphigenie en Aulide of Gluck, 
directed by Stock with his left hand while his right still 
rests in a sling. The same conductor directed the excerpt 
from Wagner’s Rienzi, in the shape of the aria, Gerechter 
Gott, which served to introduce anew Sophie Braslau to the 
habitues of these concerts. 

The Granados Symphonic poem, Dante, was superbly 
conducted hy Eric Delamarter, whose efficiency with the 
baton is becoming more and more apparent as more chances 
are given him. After the intermission, Carl Busch’s Indian 
Rhapsody, which, if memory serves right, was played at a 
competitiog of the North Shore Festival two years ago, had 
its first hearing in Chicago at this concert and made anew 
a fine impression. It is the work of an erudite musician, 
original in his idiom, who though modern in his ideas still 
writes mvlody with the intention not so much to please his 
hearers as to suit his own taste. ‘Mr. Busch’s duties in 
Kansas City, where for many years he has made his home, 
have been many. He has directed the Kansas City Orches- 
tra, he has taught many students, and he has studied a great 
deal, Thus, his music does not lack in imagination, it 
often reaches heights to which his various activities may in 
some way atiribute. His Indian Rhapsody is not a complex 
number, yet it is beautifully orchestrated and shows unmis- 
takably the profound musician, Busch conducted his own 
opus in a manner all to his credit and to the glorification of 
his music. Composer and composition were much applauded 
and the approval was well deserved, a part of it due no 


doubt to the orchestra, which played the new work superbly. . 


Words of praise are to be set down for the orchestra and 
for Mr. Gelemertak, who read the difficult music most 
accurately and fine never 


ve the singer with his 
known as i poubaiy Orchestra, 
° 
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fine accompaniments, The dapat came to a happy con- 

clusion with the Tschaikowsky suite from the ballet, Casse- 

Noisette, with Stock again at the conductor's desk. 
Frevertksen With Macpetu. 

Frederik Frederiksen and his quartet left Sunday for a 
short tour with Florence Macbeth. Miss Mac is star- 
ring in the Secret of Susanne and when she formed her 
own company, she at once engaged Frederik Frederiksen 
and his well known yr, quartet. Am the cities to be 
visited are Sioux City (la.), Madison C is.), Davenport 
(la.), Kansas City, St. Louis (Mo.), and Shreveport (La). 

Maser Swarp Herpren’s Activities. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 10, Mabel Sharp Her- 
dien, the widely known Chicago soprano, is engagtd for a 
sacred concert in Lake Forest (Ill.). 

Velma Talmidge, a pupil of Mrs. Herdien, who hails 
from Kansas City (Mo.), winner of the Mrs. O. L. Fox 
scholarship at the Chicago Musical College, where Mrs. 
Herdien is a leading vocal teacher, gave a program in Evans- 
ton, February 4. 

Rene Lunp Busy. 

During the past week, Rene Lund, the popular baritone, 
PO csenin 4 in joint recital in Aurora (Ill.), February 3, when 
he rendered three groups of songs, after each of which he 
was obliged to add encores, so insistent were the listeners. 
On February 5 he took part in the Chicago Artists’ Asso- 
ciation frolic, adding much to the enjoyment of the evening. 

MUHLMANN ScHoot or Opera. 

Recently, when Mary Garden visited the Gunn School 
and the Muhimann Opera School, six students of Adolf 
Muhimann sang for her. Frieda Stoll sang the Caro Nome; 
Ann Kelley presented “Our Mary” with a beautiful bunch 
of violets before singing Depuis le Jour for her; Lowell 
Wadmund sang Avant de Quitter; Georg Garner, Thank 
God for the Garden; Sonya Klein, W. sse and Berte 
Long presented scenes from ras. 

Before the program Miss Garden addressed the classes 
with a brief outline of the struggle she has had and which 
every one must undergo before reaching the pinnacle of his, 
or her career. After the informal program Miss Garden 
had kind words of encouragement for each participant, 

Wacter Spry’s Purics. 

Margaret Farr, artist pupil of Walter Spry, will appear 
with the Tri-City Orchestra in Davenport (la.), February 
25, and in Rock Island (Ill.), March 4. Miss Farr is also 
Mr. Spry’s assistant teacher at the Columbia School of 
Music. 

Pupils of Mr. Spry will be presented in recital by their 
teacher on Friday evening, February 22. 

Rose Luticer GANNON ENGAGEMENTS, 

On February 11, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Chicago's romi- 
nent contralto, is engaged to sing at the Union League 
Club, and to give a program before the Chicago Woman's 
Club, February 25. 

Jan Curapusso Hines Specrat Train. 

Jan Chiapusso, the well known Dutch pianist, and Bohu- 
mil Sykora, cellist, missed train connections the other day 
at Beloit (Wis.), on their way to Mie (Il.), where 
they were billed for an evening recital. to the terrible 
snowstorm the roads were in such condition that no garage 
would send out an automobile for the trip. No aeroplane 
could be obtained, so Chiapusso conferred by telephone with 
the railroad authorities, who ordered for him and Sykora 
a special train between Beloit‘and Freeport. For that short 
trip the two musicians had to pay $150.07 and had to dress 
in the coach, but reached Freeport just in time for the 
evening's concert, where an audience of one thousand greeted 
them. Mr. Chiapusso was astonished at the speed with 
which the railroad company arranged for the special. 
“There was no red-tape,” said Chiapusso. “As soon as the 
transit-manager heard of our plight, he gave such instruc- 
tions that our train, consisting of an engine and one coach, 
was made up very promptly and given right of way, as 
though they expected that extra train, In Europe it would 
probably take two days to get a private train and then 
maybe you would get one and maybe you would not. In 
railroad,transportation this country is at least half a cen- 
tury ahead.” 

Musicat News Items. 

The following news items were received this week from 
the Karl Buren Stein — a Timme and Irene 
Angsten, sopranos, have been engaged to sing operatic arias 
and duets for the study dsperunelt of the Michigan City 
(Ind.) Women’s Club, during the months of February and 
March. George Coutroulis, baritone, has been engaged by 
the om Greek Club to give three ome of songs at 
Lyon & Healy Hall on February 23; he will be assisted 
by Ruth Timme, soprano, in duets from Traviata 
Trovatore. A talented dramatic reader, Florence Haack, 
from the studio of Mrs. Stein, will also assist with two 
dramatic readings. 

Ruth Hein, soprano, sang a group of songs at Naperville 
(Ill,), at the annual opening of the Royal Neighbors of 
America on February 4. 

Annie S, Hyatt, representing the Affiliated Musical Col- 
leges of London and Chicago, is in possession of a letter 
of recent date addressed to from Clarence Lucas, who 
is the Paris representative of the Musica Courter and 
formerly Miss Hyatt's music master, in which he gives 
expression to his appreciation of Miss Hyatt in unmeasured 
terms of praise as musician, teacher and lady. 

Rene Devries. 


New York to Hear Fay Foster’s Operetta 

Fay Foster, American composer, has been by 
the Ogontz School to stage her operetta, The of 
Chance, early in March at that institution. There will be 
a cast of twenty-three characters, exclusive of the ballet 
(all pupils of the Ogontz School). , 

This operetta received high praise on the occasion of its 
production Jast season in Philadelphia. It was pronounced 
y a competent musical critic present as “the best operetta 
on the market, bar none.” 


Winners of Curci Scholarship 

Gennaro Mario Curci, who offered several scholarships 
for the best voices in_a recent contest in Newark, N. J., at 
the Silverman-Curci Studios, announces the fol win- 
ners: First prize—Elsa Rothauser of Bellevil 4 a 
I Owens, Newark, ‘ 


rene N. J., ‘and. 
Tynkevich, of Passaic, N. J. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From February 14 to February 28 


; Merle: 
Fall River, Mass., Feb. 17. 
Cecil: 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 14. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 19. 
Helen: 


Scranton, Pa., Feb. 17. 
tham,’ Va., Feb. 23. 
vets, Bi mag 
‘oronto, Can. » 
Branthoover. Dorothy : 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18. 

Cafarelli, Carmela: 
Ionia, Mich., Feb. 14. 
ps eg at Feb, 24 
., Feb, 24. 

David, Annie Louise: 
Jamai L. 1, Feb. 14, 


vies, ; 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 22. 





uk, Ia., 


i: 
San Pecncbiek, Cal., Feb. 19. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., Feb. 17. 
Pelham, N. ¥., Feb. 20. 


Enesco, Georges: 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 12. 


Cleveland, O., Feb, 21 and 23. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 24. 
Faas, Mildred: 
Catasauqua, Pa., Feb. 15. 
Fanning, il: 
Greenville, O., Feb. 14. 
Wilmington, Del., Feb. 25. 


Feb, 18. 
Cooperstown N. Y., Feb. 19. 
Roselle, N. J., Feb. 21. 


South Orange, N. J., Feb. 25. 
Feb. 26. 


Princeton, N. J. 

Pottsville, Pa., Feb. 27. 

Sunbury, Pa,, Feb. 28. 
Freemantel, Frederic: 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 14. 

rilowitsch, Ossip: 

Princeton, N, J., Feb, 26, 
Gardner, Samuel: 

Hartford, Conn., Feb. 24. 
Gerardy, Jean 


come N. Y., Feb. 25. 
, Elena: 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feb, 18. 
imi, H 
Pinehurst, N. C., Feb, 14. 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 16. 
Macon, Ga., Feb. 21. 
Toronto, Ont., Can., Feb. 28. 
Given, Thelma: 
Pueblo, Colo., Feb, 23. 
Greenfield, Flora: 
Soartediurs, S, C., Feb, 14. 


ugusta, Ga., . 16, 
Niagara Falls, sy Ps Feb. 20, 


ron, O., Feb, 21. 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 25. 
Gunster, Frederick: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb, 25. 
Heifetz, Jascha: 
Greensboro, N. C,, Feb. 15, 
Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 16, 
Hess, Myra: 
, Eng. Feb. 14. 
eb. 16, 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 23. 


Olean, N. Y., Feb. 22. 

r, Hans: 
Sheridan, Wyo., Feb. 15. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 20. 


Korb, May: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 20. 

sa: 

Grand Rapids, Mich.. Feb. 14. 
Langston, Stone: 

Carlisle, Pa., 

Wenonah, N. J., 

Camden, N. J. 

Chester, Pa., Feb. 19. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 21. 


1 . | i, Mi " : 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 18. 
Rellinghauy, Wank, eb. 21 

in, ., Feb. 21. 
berdeen, Wash., Feb. 23. 
Tacoma, W .» Feb, 25 


¥ ine: 
Modesto, Cal., Feb. 21. 
Long Beach, Cal., Feb. 26. 


aier, Guy: 
Chicago, Iil., Feb. 15-16. 


15. 
Valley City 


anen, Juan: 

Waterloo, Ia., Feb. 

liey City, N. D., Feb. 28. 

Morini, Erika: 

Columbus, O., Feb, 15. 
Nikisch, Mitja: 

Baltimore, Md., Feb. 15. 

Detroit, Mich., Feb, 21-22, 


Beatty, Pa., Feb. 19. 
Blairsville, Pa., Feb, 21. 
Marion Center, Pa., Feb. 22. 
Madera, Pa., Feb. 23. 
Irvona, Pa., Feb. 25. 
Abesm, fa. So oy 
‘ortage, Pa., Feb. 27. 
Johnstown, Pa., Feb. 28. 
No “ F 
Shrev t, La., Feb. 15. 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Feb. 16. 
Tulsa, Okla., Feb, 18. 
Dallas, Tex,, Feb. 19. 
Waco, Tex., Feb. 21. 
Abilene, Tex., Feb. 23. 
Tuscan, Cal., Feb, 25. * 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 27. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Chicago, Ill,, Feb. 15-16. 
Patton, Fred: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb, 17. 
Englewood, N. J., Feb. 21. 
Hackettstown, N, J., Feb, 22. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 24. 
Peterson, May: 
Amarillo, Tex., Feb. 22. 
Powell, John: : 
Troy, N. Y., Feb. 21. 


ei: 

Milwaukee, Wis, Feb. 15. 
Salmond, Felix: 

Chie: Iil., Feb, 22-23. 
Sama Olga: 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb, 14. 
San Carlo Opera Company: 

Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 14-16. 
Schnitzer, Germaine: 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 24, 


ar: 
Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 18. 
Seidel, : 
$ am ore Ly Feb. 15, 
palding rt: 
Danbury, Conn., Feb. 16. 
Fall River, Mass., Feb. 17. 
Sundelius, Marie: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19. 
Swain, Edwin: 
Scranton, Pa., Feb. 17, 
Sylva, Marguerita: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 26. 
Telmanyi, Emil: 
Brookhaven, Miss., Feb. 15. 
Chicago, Ill,, Feb, 17. 
Springfield, IL, Feb, 19. 
Terre-Haute, Ind., Feb, 20 
omas, ina: 
Winnipeg, Can., Feb, 15. 
Mankato, Minn., Feb. 18. 
‘ rosse, Wis., Feb, 19. 
Detroit, Mich.,’ Feb. 25. 
Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 14, 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 22. 


John Valentine in American Debut 
On Friday afternoon, February 29, John Valentine, tenor, 


will make his American debut at Aeolian Hall, 


Mr. Valen- 


tine has just returned here after a year’s study in Italy, 


where he appeared with 


reat success in recitals in Flor- 


ence, Rome, and other Italian cities. His peas will in- 


clude an aria from 


Giovanni, H. 


’s Care Selve, 


and songs by Caccini, Gluck, Durante, Brahms, Schumann 
and other old and modern composers. - 


Carreras Returns from Canada 


Maria Carreras, the pianist, who since her debut in this 
country barely a year ago a had such an extraordinary 
ew 


success, has returned to 
for a i 

Mme. 
mit, N. J. 


ork from her Canadian tour 


ew days’ rest before leaving for the South. 
Carreras will give a program on March 20 in Sum- 


Renee Thornton in Debut 


Renee Thornton (Mrs, Richard Hageman) will 
first New York recital, ay F evening, February 


her husband at the piano. 
chligato” 

runo 
the Now Work Phi 


Merle Alcock will 


ive her 
with 


will sing Hector Berlioz’ 


for the first time, with a French horn 
aenecke, first French horn soloist of 


Orchestra. 


Alcock and Spalding in Recital 
in a joint recital with Albert 
Spalding at Fall River, Mass., February 17. 
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Fontainebleau School of Music Notes 


The Fontainebleau School of Music will inaugurate its 
fourth session June 25, for 120 American teachers, artists 
and advanced students. This school is an outgrowth of the 
American participation in the Great War, and of the school 
for American bandmasters established at Chaumont in 1918 
by the French Government at the suggestion of Walter 
Damrosch. 

The school has ores in strength and general efficiency 
with the years now offers to American students an 
extraordinary opportunity to perfect themselves in the un- 
aig and performance of French music. 

For 1924 the only change of importance in the personnel 
of the administration is the appointment of Camille Decreus, 
Membre du Jury des Concours du Conservatoire de Paris, 
as resident-director in place of Mr. d’Ollone, resigned. Mr. 
Rogers remains at the head of the American Committee 
and John B. Archer, of Providence, continues as president 
of the alumni, who now number about three hundred mem- 
bers. Mr. Decreus is widely known in both America and 
France as a pianist and a teacher of piano. He has been a 
member of the faculty of the school ever since its founda- 
tion; his long professional association with Mr. Philipp and 
Jean de Reszke is proof—if one were necessary—of his high 
standing in the world of music. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music is the first instance 
of one country offering to another a school of art for 
the exclusive benefit of the citizens of the other. The 
teachers are the best in France—in other: words, the equals 
of the best in the world. The names of Widor and Libert 
(organ), Philipp (piano), Bloch (composition), Nadia Bou- 
langer (harmony), Remy (violin), Andre Hekking (cello), 
Grandjany (harp)—to mention some of the faculty—are 
celebrated internationally. To study with such masters as 
these is an extraordinary privilege. Because of the high 
musical standards and the shortness of the season, the school 
is exclusively for teachers, artists and advanced students, 
the foundations of whose musical training are already wig «| 
laid, and its main purpose is to familiarize its students wit 
the best French.methods of instruction. It is essentially 
French in character, organized and administered by French- 
men in accordance with the best French traditions. For 
this reason it in no way competes with any American insti- 
tution. The sole function of the American Committee is to 
enroll students, whose number is limited to one hundred and 
twenty. 

In addition to their musical opportunities, the students 
live and work in one of the most beautiful palaces in all 
the world, which is replete with great historic and artistic 
traditions. They have the forest and the park for a play- 
ground. Such lovely haunts or artists as Barbizon, Moret 
and Montigny are within easy reach; Paris itself is only an 
hour away. During the summer important concerts are 
given for the students by French musicians of the highest 
standing. To spend a summer in such surroundings and to 
come into close and daily contact with so highly developed 
and noble a culture as that of France is a priceless oppor- 
tunity for American musicians. 

In order that the course may be within the reach of stu- 
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dents of even small resources, the French authorities have 
fixed the rates of tuition on a modest level. Those students 
who fake the full three months’ course pay (in advance) 
5,000 francs (about $300) for tuition, board and lodging ; 
those who can only remain for two months pay 3,500 francs. 
The minimum total cast of the three months’ course, in- 
cluding steamship passage from and back to New York, is 
about $550. A registration fee of $10 must be paid to the 
New York office. 

The session of 1924 will open on June 25 and continue 
until September 25. : 

Full particulars, including information concerning special 
fares for the sea voyage and for the train in France, may 
be obtained from the American Headquarters of the school 
at the National Arts Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street; 
Francis Rogers, chairman. 


Rochester Busy with Orchestra and Opera 
Activities 

The series of afternoon concerts being given in the East- 
man Theater by the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the baton of Albert Coates, are attracting tremendous 
interest in that community. Last week the third of the 
series of seven matinee concerts was given and attracted an 
audience of 3,000 people. The soloist was Vladimir Rosing, 
the Russian dramatic tenor, who is now the head of the 
Operatic Department of the Eastman School of Music. 
Out of tribute to the memory of the late President Wilson, 
Mr. Coates altered his program, substituting Siegfried’s 
Funeral March from Die Gétterdimmerung for the Oberon 
overture. Vaughan-Williams’ London Symphony received 
its first Rochester performance and was given a fine reading. 
Mr. Coates’ next afternoon concert will be on February 20, 
and his next evening concert on February 27. For April 9 
he is* planning a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony with chorus of 360 voices. 

The Operatic Department of the Eastman School of 
Music, which is to be developed into the American Grand 
Opera Company of Rochester, is showing fine progress. 
Once each month it presents in the Eastman Theater an 
operatic scene or excerpt. Last week The Miserere from 
Il Trovatore was produced under the direction of Vladimir 
Rosing, head of the department, making the fourth offering 
to date. The week of February 17 an act from: Carmen will 
be sung. The work of the department will be gradually 
developed until complete operas are being presented. All 
of the operatic offerings to date have been in English. 


Verdi Club Musicale ‘cal Drama 


With many club presidents seated on the stage with guests 
of honor,’ others arriving late and mingling with the audi- 
ence, the musical and dramatic afternoon of the Verdi Club, 
Florence Foster Jenkins, president, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on February 8, found a large audience on hand to 
enjoy the varied musical and dramatic items of the matinee. 

Rudolf Larsen, violinist, started the program by playing 
Vitali’s chaconne, and later pieces by Chopin, Beethoven and 
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Popper, all of them arranged by Auer and showing his 
abundant technic and ability, Grace Marcella Liddane, so- 
prano, followed with the Othello aria, and a group of songs 
by American composers, of which Love Came One Day (De- 
Koven) and House That Jack Built (Homer) were espe- 
cially applauded; her enunciation is highly commendable, 
as is also her style of singing. Paolo Ananian, Metropoli- 
tan opera artist, sang Mephisto’s Serenade (Berlioz) with 
Re and .was roundly applauded; his duet with Louise 

eLara Allessandri was omitted because of her illness 
Josephine Beach gave a reading by Holland, and an original 
sketch, The Opera Lecture, was given by youthful Bruce 
Adams, in which his humor and flashing wit quite convulsed 
the audience; later he gave a poem of his own. A one-act 
play, The Sale of the Raven, was enacted by Gabriel Raven- 
elle, Albert Griscom and Alberta Gallatin, the last-named 
being the author, and this was highly enjoyed and applauded 
Accompanist for the artists of the afternoon was Grace 
Shailla and guests of honor included Mrs. James A. Allen, 
president Dixie Ciub; Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi 
dent Rubinstein; Cora Welles Trow, president Post Parlia 
ment; Mrs. Theodore Martin Hardy, vice-president City 
Federation; Mrs. Clarence De Vaux-Royer, president Cameo 
Club; Mrs. George Maynard Clyde, president The Theater 
Club; Mrs. Christopher Marks, president Theater Associa 
tion; Mrs. Joseph A. Lawrance, president Beethoven; Mrs 
Paul A. Cooper, Mrs. William Washington Ford, Minette 
Hirst, Ross Eriksen (Kid Boots Company); Mr. and Mrs 
G. Viafora, Mrs, Alberta Gallatin Childe, president of the 
Poe Society, and Helen Jerome, Australian poetess. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 
Although published only a few months, 
HARMONIC MATERIAL AND ITS USES 


By Adolf Weidig 


has called forth enthusiastic encomiums from musi- 
cians. Among the most valued appreciations of this 
book is one from 

MR. FREDERICK STOCK 


Conductor, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, who writes 


“I find Mr. Weidig’s textbook a veritable mine of 
useful information, a book that should be in the pos 











session of everyone interested in the study of harmony 
“The examples given, and the reading material, makes | 
this work one sure to appeai to musicians and lay- | 


men alike.” 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Send for descriptive circular Price of Book $3.00 and postage 




















NEW YORK COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED 1878 


and 40 oth 


Individual instruction in all branches of Music. 


114-116 East 85th Street 
Carl Hein—Directors—August Fraemcke 


LDMARK, H ny and Composition; HANS LETZ, Violin; WILLIAM_EBANN, Cello; 
nue = anti instructors. " Sielomas "Teacher's Certificates and Post Graduate Degrees awarded. 


OF MUSIC 


48TH YEAR 





LEON SAMETINI 
For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigam Avenue - - - Chicago 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instractors 
John J. Hattstaedt, President. 


Catalog Mailed Free 


Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
ssociate Directors. 


Krmpatt Hatt, Carcaco, Ix. 














Clarence Bawden 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 34 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘DILLING 








GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 

ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 

Practical Training Course for T 
BooxieTs—Carneciz 








‘eachers. 
Hatt, New Yorx. 








KANSAS CITY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
JOHN A. COWAN, President 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Musical Director 
Send for Catalog 








3 HARPIST 
Mgt HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 


Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Masical Instruction 
103 HEMENWAY STREET, BOSTON MASS, 
Providence: 144 Westminster St., Room 417— Tharsdays 
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ALBERTO 





BIMBONI 





Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 














The Center for 
Modern Music 











J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, 


Complete catalogues post free on applic ation 











BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI”’ 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, Wow York City 





Send for catalog 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Dormitories on beautiful ten acre campus only fifteen minutes from Cincinnati's music and art 
attractions. Fifty-seventh year opens 
BERTHA BAUR, Director 


Burnet C, Tuthili, General Mgr. 


Over fifty years of musical leadership. 
A complete school of music. 
Master, Artist and Normal Courses. 


Accredited Public School Music Course 

in affiliation with the University of 

e Cincinnati, leading to degrees 
ic and assured positions, 


School of Opera and Ballet 
—Orchestra and Chorus 





INCORPORATED 


September 4. Pupils may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue & Oak &t., Cincinnati, 0, 








INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 





OF THE CITY OF 





NEW YORK 
Frank Damrosch, Director 





—MURPHY 


TEN OR 


paMronOUTAN oF 
or i] 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
712-718 Fisk Bldg. New York 








WIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Ted, 3053 Circle 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional 
or Amateur 


Unusual facilities for those preparing to teach. 
All Branches of music ianght by a Faculty of Specialists 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
212 West 69th St. (Central Park South), New York City. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Thirty-elghth Season Opened October ist 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
Tel. Circle 6329 
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HERI FS TO IN 





See ee eo eed. “ths eae aaa 
pu as prom as a ge n 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Scnoot or Music WANTED 


“Il would very much appreciate information regarding some 
recognized school where | could send my daughter to complete 
her musical education, She has the voice, I am told, and is 
attending State University at present, She takes daily yocal les 


sons, piano lessons once a week; has been studying French at 


High School at the university; takes dancing once a week. She 
claims she wishes to fit herself for musical comedy, but I would 
like to have her take the regular operatic training and then 
choose musical comedy later if the still thinks it advisable, She 


is nineteen years old and I think she really has the stuff in her 
to make a singer. She has a good appearance as well as the 
voice. There must be some kinds of Ps sm somewhere or other, 
where she can get fully equipped. An answer would be greatly 
appreciated,” 

career this 


If your daughter wishes to prepare for an operatic 
hureau can recommend the operatic department of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, or that of the Eastman School of Rochester 
If she prefers to study in the east, the Institute of Musical Art 


The 


in New York has just organized a new operatic department 
Chicago Musical College also has a good department. And right near 


your own home, the Information Bureau understands that the Mac 
Vhail School in Minneapolis has considerable to offer 
TRAINED SINGER. 
“Will you help me, through your valuable paper, to answer 
some questions » young Englishwoman has addressed to me? She 


is a trained singer antl has a rich and mellow soprano voice 

She wishes to know the best opening to New York's musical 

world. Also, if churches engage trained singers, as she under 

stands they did some years ago,”’ 

Possibly the quickest way to introduce herself to New York musical 
people would be to give her own recital at one of the halls, under the 
direction of a well known manager. Criticisms and press notices 
would follow, and these might be of service; also joining a club and 
becoming acquainted with musical affairs, ‘practically. But whatever 
is done, it is absolutely necessary to make acquaintances as rapidly 
as possible, whether under the auspices of a manager or otherwise. 
Of course the season is so well under way that no time should be lost 
if much is to be accomplished, 

Irained singers are engaged in nearly all the leading church choirs 
at the present time, but the salaries paid are not understood to be as 
large as those paid at the time to which you allude. For a church 
position it would also be necessary to make application at once, as 
the changes occur in the spring, the new singers being engaged as 
early as January and February 


Schmitz Again En Tour 

EK. Robert Schmitz played recently to a capacity house in 
Duluth and also in Kansas City. His appearance with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, before he left the East, was 
acclaimed by the critics as an outstanding feature of the 
season. 

His musicianship, his insight into the spirit of the work 
performed (the D'Indy Symphony) and his ability to merge 
the piano part into that of the orchestra, when the text 
required, brought forth the highest praise. His Chicago 
program at the Playhouse included Bach, Franck, Debussy, 
Albeniz, Whithorne and Liszt. i 

Mr. Schmitz will return from Oklahoma in time to play 
two-piano works with Claudio Arrau at the second Inter- 
national Referendum Concert of the F. A. M. S. at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, February 22, when he will also conduct a 
work by Arthur Bliss, The Tempest 


A. Russ Patterson Gives Musicale Tea 


A delightful tea was given on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 3, at the studio of A. Russ Patterson, the well known 
vocal teacher. Many distinguished guests were present, rep- 
resenting a variety of professions, although the musical fac- 
tor naturally predominated. . Several of the latter joined in 
making the event even more enjoyable by contributing to 
the splendid program. Among those present were Dr. 
George Eliot Griffith, well known in literary circles; Mr. 
and Mrs, William Brant Brown, Mrs. Carl Carlton, por- 
trait painter; Charles E. Watt, editor of the Chicago News; 
Jere Wickwire, painter; and names well known to music, 








HELEN MOORE 


Soprano, at the Sheridan Theater, New York City, who 
recently sang in an elaborately staged prologue to the feat- 
wre picture Rosita, singing that melodious Spanish number 
of the same name aa the film, She not only sang the num- 
ber but also danced to the attractive music. She made quite 
an impression upon the large andiences at this theater. 
Rosita is not only a fascinating song bul also a catchy 
tango. 
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such as Armand Tokatyan, Rafaelo Diaz, Ashley Pettis, 
Dorsey Whittington, Charles King, Blanche de Costa, Meta 
oan, Olive Barnet, Ruth Kemper, and Alfred Miro- 
vitsch. 

Mr. Patterson left directly after the tea for a few weeks 
of rest in Miami, and many expressions of regret could be 
heard among the guests at necessity of losing this 
popular teacher even for so short a time. 


| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 


== 








[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this d ent is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the pecsenal, opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Galli-Curci, in Barber of Seville, January 16 


; World f Times , 
Her intonation last night left Frequent insidious sagging of 
little to be desired, pitch, 


Rudolph Laubenthal, Tenor, in Lohengrin, January 17 


Tribune Pos 
A most presentable hero. His appearance is not knightly 
World and dashing. 


Pictorially, at least, he is the 
most appropriate selection that has 
yet been made. 


Maria Jeritza, Soprano, in Lohengrin, January 17 
Post Heral 
It was the best singing Jeritza The soprano sang the music in 
has ever done at the Metropolitan. an wneven manner, sometimes 
ivening Mail very well and sometimes with 
She sang magnificently through- poor tone and strained style, 
out. 
Victor Wittgenstein, Pianist, January 17 
World Evening World 
It [Schumann's Carnaval] is a Mr. Wittgenstein in the Car- 
work of rapidly changing moods; naval hadn't a great deal to offer 
Mr. Wittgenstein has not only in the way of try or imagina- 
the deft technic which meets them tion and his differentiation of the 
but the imagination to sweep these various sections was not fully 
changes through. convincing. 
William Bathaus, Pianist, January 17 
Herald Evening World 
An unerring sense of rhythm But the sweep and power of 
and fine enthusiasm. parts of this score [the Schumann 
; concerto] were not conveyed in 
Mr. Bachaus’ over deliberate tem- 
pos. The first movement was the 
most successful of the three; the 


Sun 

The flashing intricacies of the 

last movement he dispatched with 
effortless fluency, 


Mail last movement fell apart and 
The most satisfactory of it all dragged. 
was in the finale, which he made 
to sound as brilliant as that 
awkwardly written movement 
probably can be made to sound. i 
‘ost Mail 5 
He played with a poetic fervor But the poetry, the romanti- 
and grace rarely heard in New cism, the sensitive individuality 


York concert halls, and left none of Schumann are not for him, 





of the exquisite beauty of the His playing of the piano -part 
Sch r position undis- of the concerto was external play- 
covered, ing. 


Program at the Rivoli 


Plastigrams, another example of the recent discoveries of 
bringing the third dimension of depth to the motion picture, 
was shown at the Rivoli last week and aroused unusual 
interest. The film had been colored by the Prizma process 
and the audiences were supplied with colored glasses to 
bring out the illusion of depth. The ‘feature picture, The 
Stranger, an adaptation of the story by John Galsworthy, 
The First and the Last, is a photoplay of more than passing 
interest. The Rivoli. Pictorial and Masquerade, an Out-of- 
the-Ink-Well cartoon by Max Fleischer, were the remaining 
cinema numbers. 

Selections from Massenet’s Phedre constituted the over- 
ture, and under the direction of Irvin Talbot and Emanuel 
Baer it was played with conviction. There was another 
Symphonized Home Tune—The Sweetest Story Ever Told— 
sung by Miriam Lax, soprano, and Thomas McGranahan, 
tenor. The audiences at the Rivoli appear to thoroughly 
enjoy these heart songs. Last, but not least, the lithe and 
graceful Helen Moller Dancers were seen in Strauss waltzes. 
They were apparently a trifle handicapped in some of their 
work because of the smallness of the stage. 

A really beautiful tribute was paid at this theater to mark 
the passing of ex-President Woodrow Wilson. There were 
some telling motion pictures, some of them taken during his 

residency and others during the period of his retirement. 
ew a these pictures, on a darkened stage, there was a 
very impressive dance eulogy. 


American Union of Swedish Singers Engages 


Sundelius 

The American Union Swedish Singers, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has engaged Marie Sundelius, the Swedish- 
American soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, for 
starred appearances at its festival in the Windy City on 
June 27, 28 and 29 next. The artist will sing classic arias 
and Swedish folk songs such as she features on her recital 
programs all over the country. The performances will be 
held in the Medinah Temple. 


Roseanne Closes at Punch and Judy Theater 


In a recent issue of the Musica. Courter it was stated 
that the play, Roseanne, was among the Broadway produc- 
tions closing the preceding week. This, however, was not 
the case, the production having been transferred to the 
Punch and Judy Theater, where it had a further run of 
one week, With the exception of the title role, which 
was convincingly portrayed by Chrystal Herne, the entire 
cast was made up of colored people. Everyone entered 
wholeheartedly into the spirit of the play and it was well 
acted. Roseanne is a play with spirituals. 


Wentworth Pupils Holding Church Positions 


Estelle Wentworth, well known vocal teacher of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has six pupils holding solo positions in prom- 
inent churches, 
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Beginning Sunday, February 17, 1924 


REX INGRAM’S 


Metro Masterpiece 


“SCARAMOUCHE” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 











Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIVOLI = THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


POLA NEGRI 
in “SHADOWS OF PARIS” 


A Paramount Picture 


with CHARLES de ROCHE, ADOLPH MENJOU and 
arvezi eeuee GORDON 


RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 
RICHARD BARTHELMESS 
in “TWENTY ONE” 


with DOROTHY MACKAILL 
A First National Attraction 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 

















FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





MotserwitscH Has Entnustiastic Lonpon WELCOME, 
London, January 23.—Benno Moiseiwitsch, who returned 
officially to London audiences at a recent Queens Hall 
recital, seems to have deepened and broadened his pianistic 
outlook during his recent world tour. Technically he has 
long been a master of his instrument and now he seems to 
have reached the same heights of artistry. He had a wildly 
enthusiastic reception from a very large audience. G. C 
Goossens Gives Concert oF Mopern Music. 
London, January 21.—The first of Eugene Goossens’ ser- 
ies of chamber concerts gave us the second performance in 
London of Stravinsky's famous L’Histoire du Soldat (the 
score of which has recently been published by Messrs. J. 
and W. Chester, of London). The same concert also in- 
cluded the first performance of Goossens’ Prelude to Ver- 
haeren’s opera, Philip II, richly colored music with a very 
distinct program, and Milhaud’s Catalogue des Fleurs, ‘of 
which the solo part was admirably sung by Esther Cole- 
man. & <. 
Return or MytNarskt AND Emit Saver To SCoTLaNp, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, January 21.—Tremendous enthusiasm 
hailed the return to the conductor’s rostrum of Emil Myl- 
narski, at the Scottish Orchestra concerts in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, on January 19 and 21, respectively. Mylnarski, 
although not a great conductor, is exceedingly popular in 
Scotland, where he directed the Scottish Orchestra from 
1910 until the second year of the war, when it was tem- 
porarily disbanded. At the Edinburgh concert Emil Sauer, 
the great pianist, now in his seventy-third year, likewise 
received an ovation of quite remarkable intensity. W. S. 
MAHLER AND Strauss Marry—But Nor Eacu Oren. 
Vienna, January 16.—Annie Mahler, daughter of Gustav 
Mahler, has been married to Ernest Krenek, the young 
Czech composer, pupil of Schreker, who is generally regarded 
as one of the most gifted of the group of Central European 
radicals whose work has aroused general attention since 
the war. The wedding took place on the same day as that 
of young Dr. Franz Strauss, son of Richard Strauss, who 
married a wealthy banker’s daughter of Vienna. R. P 


Marjorie Squires Captivates Audience 


“Miss Squires, the possessor of a rich contralto voice of 
warm beauty, sang with a smoothness and effectiveness that 
completely captivated her audience. The intensity of emo- 
tional expression and the complete identification of the 
singer with the music she was interpreting, coupled with 
the beauty of tone and accuracy of her intonation, made her 
singing a matter of absorbing interest and exquisite pleas- 
ure.” This appreciation of Miss Squires’ singing appeared 
in the New Rochelle Standard-Star, shortly after her recent 
appearance there. 


Irene Holland Nicoll in Demand 


Irene Holland Nicoll, contralto, who won an unanimous 
approval on the occasion of her New York debut several 
months ago, has received calls from several out-of+town 
musical societies to give programs, and everywhere has been 
received with enthusiasm. She has now been engaged to 
sing at the annual luncheon of the Chiropean Club, Brook- 
lyn, February 21. Her plans for the future include a pro- 
gram made up entirely of songs by women composers, and 
she reports that, with the aid of publishers and librarians, 
she has gathered together a number of works of such caliber 
and merit that they will cause surprise and gratificatién. 


Arden to Sing in Boston 


Cecil Arden, of the — se Opera Company, has 
been engaged to appear as soloist with the Masonic Choir 
of Boston on February 19, at Jordan Hall, 


Lincoln Sung at Rubinstein Club 


Devora Nadworney sang Lincoln, by Robert Braine, at 
the Rubinstein Club on February 12. 
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All’s Well That Ends Well 


A disappointment if you will, but one philosophically 
borne by John Powell, when the Philharmonic notified him 
recently that the performance of his concerto for violin 
and orchestra must be postponed, owing to insufficient time 
for rehearsal of the music, and this after Powell had worked 
for six weeks to finish the score in time. He took the 
news, however, like a good sport, and the result is that 
everyone connected with the orchestra is ready to work for 
Powell. The American Orchestral Society has been put at 
his disposal for a private performance of the work ‘to dis- 
cover possible misprints in the score, and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra will give him an extra rehearsal. 

The postponed performance is scheduled for February 21 
and 22, with Albert Spalding, soloist, and Willem Men- 
gelberg conducting. All’s well that ends well! 


Caruso Foundation Offers Prizes 


A contest will be held during the Spring, under the aus- 
pices of the American Caruso Memorial Foundation’s Com- 
mittee on scholarships and awards, in order to select the 
most deserving and talented singer trained in operatic roles 
but requiring final coaching and actual stage appearances. 
Although the amount of the award has not yet been deter- 
mined, it is planned to make it sufficiently large to relieve 
the successful contestant from financial need for one year. 
The sum needed for the award will be made available from 
the income of a trust fund created by the Foundation from 
contributions made by many admirers of the golden-voiced 
tenor, and from the proceeds of a special operatic perform- 
ance to be given by the Metropolitan Opera Company, on 
Friday, February 15 at 2 P.M. 


Samaroff Champions American Composer 


Olga Samaroff's championship of the American com- 
poser has not been much exploited, but she has been more 
than generous in her programming of her fellow-coun- 
trymen’s works. This season some of the names on her 
programs have been MacDowell, Griffes, Schelling, Car- 
penter and Housman. 


Magdalene Erbland Makes Operatic Debut 


Magdalene Erbland, an American coloratura soprano, 
formerly a pupil of Gennaro Mario Curci, recently made a 
very successful debut at the Verdi Theater, Milan, in Rigo- 
letto, scoring an instantaneous success with the public and 
the press. She was accorded an ovation after the Care 
Nome. 


Sundelius to Sing in North Adams 


Marie Sundelius has been engaged for a recital in North 
Adams, Mass., on March 7. Incidentally, the Metropolitan 
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soprano is especially popular in New England territory on 
account of having started her career in Boston before com 
ing to New York. 


Louise Hunter a Rising Young American Artist 


Louise Hunter, the young soprano, who is in her first 
season at the Metropolitan, is a product of Middletown, 
Ohio, and back home they are certainly proud of the achieve- 
ments of this charming American girl, still in her teens, 

Naturally with all the rehearsals that are taking place at 
the Metropolitan, and the numerous times that she is called 
upon to sing, Miss Hunter has as yet not had much time 
for concert a rances. These, no doubt, will come later. 
However, on January 18, she appeared with success at the 
Morning Musicale of the Brooklyn Mundell Club, along 
with Salvi, the harpist, and Gutia Casini, the cellist. In 
commenting upon this segeeenes, the Middletown Journal 
of January 27 said as follows: 

i generous tion, bein 
reoeiled _ phy y / wh nei Prog gots Ral a Her ‘personel ity ca 
compared to the unusual magnetism of Farrar and her voice to that 
of Calli-Curei. It will be remembered that Miss Hunter took part in 
a concert at the Town Hall in New York two weeks ago today with 
Margaret Matzenauer and Florence Easton, both of whom are out- 
standing “Metropolitan artists, It is conceded that the invitation to 
take part in two concerts represents the greatest compliment 
that could come to Miss Hunter in her first year. 

A very brilliant future is predicted for her. 

On Tuesday evening, February 12, Miss Hunter essayed 
her first bi rt with the Metropolitan, when she sang 
Musetta in ei at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, 
creating a most favorable impression through her lovely 
voice, grace and sprightliness. She made her debut at the 
Metropolitan at a Sunday Night concert, singing in the 
sextet from Lucia, after which she sang in such operas as 
Carmen, Tannhauser, Fedora and more lately in Boheme. 

Before going to the Metropolitan, Miss Hunter earned 
a number of successes last summer during the De Feo Opera 
season in Baltimore and Toronto. She made her first ap- 

arance on any stage in Baltimore in the leading role of 

anon Lescaut and was also heard in Boheme (Musetta), 
Carmen (Micaela), the léading role of Martha, and in 
Haensel and Gretel. 





Spalding’s Next New York Recital 


After his joint recital with Merle Alcock in Fall River, 
Aibert Spalding goes to Philadelphia to appear as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, February 21 and 22. His 
next New York recital will be March 2. 


Gray-Lhevinne Engagements 


During the coming season many of the cities which en- 
joyed one to four of the Gray-Lhevinne recitals this past 
year will again have Gray-Lhevinne recitals during 1924. 

Among the Pennsylvania cities already having engaged 
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this popular artist for future dates are Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg, Pttsburgh, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre and several of 
the colleges and important schools, some of the above taking 
three different recitals. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Concert 

On February 4, another ensemble concert took place in 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Conservatory concert hall. This 
time the players were Karl Kirksmith, principal cellist of 
the symphony orchestra, and Jean Verd and Mrs, Thomie 
Prewett Williams, pianists, all members of the conservatory 
faculty. 

The program was indeed too short. First came a Bach 
sonata in the usual four movements of that period—adagio, 
allegro, andante, allegro—all played together without break. 
Mr. Verd and Mr. Kirksmith were as one in their inter 
pretation of this wonderful music, giving it great beauty 
and clarity through their tone and ensemble. It was music 
and performance that left nothing to be desired. Twelve 
quaint variations by Beethoven on a theme from Handel's 
Judas Maccabaeus (See, the Conquering Hero Comes) 
followed the Bach. It was the first performance of this 
work in Cincinnati. 

The evening closed with a virile performance of the 
Grieg sonata, in which Mr. Kirksmith was assisted by Mrs 
Williams. The rhythms and Norse color, so characteristic 
of Grieg’s music, were given out vividly by the players, who 
were recalled many times by an enthusiastic audience. B 


Enesco Sails March 15 


The Winnipeg Male Chorus has engaged Georges Enesco 
for an appearance on February 28. En route Mr. Enesco 
will appear twice with the Cleveland Orchestra in the triple 
capacity of violinist, composer, and conductor, will give a 
recital in Indianapolis, and will make his initial bow in 
Chicago in a recital. Mr. Enesco is sailing for Europe 
March 15, but he will return again next season 





New Orleans Enthusiastic Over Onegin 
According to press reports, Sigrid Onegin scored a great 
success when she appeared in the Philharmonic series of 
concerts in New Orleans. The New Orleans States critic 
stated: “She was a tremendous success,” the Times-Picayune 
that “She proved an artist of the first magnitude,” and the 
Item that “She is one of the world’s greatest contraltos.” 


Mrs. MacDowell Off for Western Tour 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who has been resting from het 
strenuous labors this month, will start again on a Western 
tour on February 26, giving, as usual, recitals of her hus- 
band’s piano compositions. She begins at Norfolk, Va., 
then goes to Chicago, on to Lawrence, Kans., then to Okla 
homa, and through Texas to California 
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ABBY MORRISON — RADIO EXPERT, 
SINGER AND SPORTSWOMAN 


Resumes Professional Career Interrupted by World War— 
To Appear with Gigli, John Charles Thomas, Gerardy, 
Fradkin and Other Prominent Artists—A 
Pupil of Samoiloff 

Abby Putnam Morrison, radio operator, singer and sports- 
woman, daughter of David Mitchell and Abby Matilda 
(Putnam) Morrison, was born in New York City. Her 
father is the grandson of David Morrison, who came 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1790, and settled at New 
Orleans. On her mother's side, she traces direct descent 
from John Putnam (1589-1662) who came from Bucking- 
hamshire, England, in 1634 and settled at Salem, Mass. Her 
great-grandfather, General Nathaniel Putnam, was a brother 
of General Rufus Putnam, of historic fame. Miss Morri- 
son received her early education in private schools: Miss 
School, the Brearley School in New York, Miss 
Vinton’s School at Ridgefield, Conn., and Miss Porter's 
School at Farmington, Conn. After leaving school she 
devoted much time to outdoor sports and became especially 

oficient at tennis and fancy skating. At the outbreak of 
the World War, Miss Morrison was in Paris and began to 
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train as a nurse, ‘but returned to New York and, after a 
course at the Y. W. C. A., was graduated as a trained 
attendant. She learned the Morse Code through flag sig- 
nalling at a girls’ camp during the summer, and later 
attended the Marconi School from which she received a 
diploma, and, after examination by-the United States Gov- 
ernment, was licensed as a first-class commercial wireless 
operator. Meanwhile, she had been enrolled in the United 
States Navy as a first-class electrician radio and in Novem- 
ber, 1917, she was placed on the reserve list. The Marconi 
Company was in the Government service during the war, 


Photo by Campbell Studio 
ABBY PUTNAM MORKRISON 


and, as inspector on all the foreign troop transports, Miss 
Morrison was the only woman to act in that capacity and 
the only woman enrolled in the Navy as a wireless operator. 
She was also the first woman to act as tester of Navy 
apparatus. 

The following year she organized and was elected presi- 
dent of a league composed of women who had studied and 
were interested in radio. In November, 1920, Miss Morri- 
son attended the Disarmament Conference at Washington 
as an onlooker, and was engaged by the Pond Lecture 
Bureau to give a series of talks on Behind the Scenes of 
the Disarmament Conference. In 1921, when Lady Astor 
attended the Baltimore Convention, Miss Morrison attended 
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the Convention as a representative in wireless and person- 
ally sent Lady Astor’s Baan e to the women of America 
from Washington to ork by a eg of amateur 
wireless stations. In Pn summer, ts the first experiment 
of broadcasting by radio, she installed and operated a wire- 
less receiving apparatus on the roof of the rican Thea- 
ter on Forty-second street to receive for the audience details 
of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight. 

After the Disarmament Conference, the radio craze burst 
suddenly all over the country, and Miss Morrison was asked 
to write one of a series of seven books in collaboration with 
six of the most. prominent engineers and scientists in the 
country. These ks were edited by General Squires, 
Chief of the Signal Corps. While with the Marconi Com- 
pany she gave private instruction in radio to some of the 
young aviators, and later was asked ‘to take charge of a 
class of girls in radio at the Y. W. C. A. In May, 1921, 
she was head of the radio committee at the Society Street 
Fair for Charity on Park Avenue. At this fair she in- 
stalled a station for listening in, and, while the orchestra 
was playing some miles away, she arranged for the first 
exhibition of dancing to radio music, on an out-of-doors 
platform by Florence Walton. Since that time Miss Morri- 
son has been active in writing on radio conditions for the 
American and English newspapers and magazines while 
experimenting on her own set. Within the past two years, 
Miss Morrison has resumed her study and practice of music 
that was interrupted by the World War and her keen inter- 
est in radio, has sung a number of times professionally, both 
in concert and opera, has met with success, and will continue 
her professional career both in America and abroad. 

In 1918 she was elected a member of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, the only woman ever elected to the Insti- 
tute, and she is a member of the Junior League of New 
York, West Side and Forest Hills Tennis Clubs, the Aga- 
wamis Club, the Alumnae Association of Miss Chapin’s 
School, the Grosvenor Neighborhood Association, and the 
Union Music School Settlement. 

Miss Morrison is studying singing with Lazar S. Sam- 
oiloff, the well known vocal teacher of New York. She 
will appear on numerous occasions with important artists 
such as Beniamino Gigli, John Charles Thomas, Jean Ger- 
ardy, Frederic Fradkin, and others. The singer is under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. 


Cornish School Active 


Seattle, Wash., February 4—During the month of Janu- 
ary there has visited the Cornish School not only Anna 
Pavlowa, but many other artists. Anna Pavlowa’s pupil, 
Marta Courtney, is in charge of the dancing department ; 
hence her interest in this institution. In addition there were 
Edward Johnson, Alexander Smallens, Rosing, Nicholas Slo- 
nimsky, Albert Spalding and Andre Benoist. Hi 9 


Sturani Artist-Pupil Winning Success 

Cesare Sturani has a number of pupils appearing with 
much success at the various Jewish Theaters Hf New York. 
Among them are Lucy Finkle, Mollie Picon, Irwin Gross- 
man, Pauline Zukerberg and S. Goldenberg, the noted actor 
and singer. Mr. Goldenberg and Miss Finkle appeared 
recently at the benefit performance for the Jewish Actors’ 
Fund, eee eee the leading parts of the show. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratt wane md on yo 
splendid aehie vement ir the produ of” the 
Amapiene, wale ch I eonahder ¢ one of ae “hr sie players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisi sitely beauti ify in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can po adily 
understand why the he utopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 


Sincerely, 


a ae 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 
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LYELL BARBER 


A young pianist of splendid fulflment and unusual promise 


Mr. Barber, in addition to numerous recitals this season, 
appears as soloist in the following orchestral engagements: 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stock, Conductor Nicolai Sokoloff, Conductor 


NEW YORK STATE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Josef Stransky, Conductor 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ORCHESTRA BROOKLYN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Howard Barlow, Conductor Herbert Graham, Conductor 
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